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Briefly  speaking 


Book  rental.  . . The  payment  of  book 
rental  got  off  to  an  efficient  start  this 
year,  according  to  school  officials. 

The  new  system,  which  allows  stu- 
dents to  pay  rental  by  semester,  has  been 
easier  on  parents.  Previously  parents  had 
to  pay  (for  each  child)  a $25  rental  fee  for 
the  whole  year.  This  fee  would  cost  a pa- 
rent with  four  children  in  high  school 
$ 1 00,  thus  making  it  harder  to  pay  school 
rental. 

Letters  telling  students  to  register 
early  were  sent  out  Aug  1 9,  three  weeks 
before  school  begun.  On  the  first  day  of 
registration  117  persons  came  in.  The 
total  number  of  preregistering  students 
was  1,098,  which  is  more  than  half  of 
Howe’s  enrollment. 

Virginia  Moore,  head  of  the  finance 
department,  commented,  “It  helps  to 
have  a good  number  of  students  to  come 
register  early.  The  reason  for  this  is  ob- 
vious; it  causes  less  confusion  and  less 
headaches  for  everyone." 

Payin’  your  dues  . . . Senior  class  offic- 
ers are  now  collecting  senior  dues.  Dues 
are  $6,  and  are  to  be  paid  by  September 
30. 

Seniors  paying  dues  will  receive  an 
alumni  card  which  entitles  all  seniors  to 
class  reunions,  and  will  also  get  discounts 
on  senior  activities  such  as  the  prom  and 
trip  to  Kings  Island. 

Dues  may  be  paid  to  any  senior  class 
officer. 

PTSA  . , . The  PTSA  will  have  its  annual 
flea  market  sale  Oct.  2 in  the  south  park- 
ing lot  from  10  a.m. -4  p.m.  Selling  space 
will  be  $8.  Anyone  wishing  to  reserve  a 
space  should  call  Sharon  Parry  at  356- 
4537. 


Re-take  . . . School  pictures  will  be 
taken  Oct.  5 and  6.  Faculty  members  will 
be  photographed  in  the  auditorium  Oct. 

5.  This  will  also  be  the  last  day  for  seniors 
to  be  photographed  at  school.  After  the 
fifth,  seniors  must  havfe  their  pictures 
taken  before  Nov.  I at  Prestige  Photo- 
graphy. Dale  E.  Dinkins,  Hilltopper  ad- 
visor, will  be  scheduling  seniors  for  the 
Oct.  5 sitting  next  week. 

Underclass  pictures  will  be  taken  Oct. 

6,  in  the  auditorium,  during  English 
periods.  All  students  are  asked  to  be 
photographed  for  the  yearbook  even  if 
they  do  not  intend  to  purchase  pictures. 

Underclass  retakes  will  be  Nov.  10  in 
the  cafeteria.  That  afternoon,  all  school 
club  group  pictures  will  be  taken  in  the 
auditorium  at  3 p.m. 

Yearbocrk.  . . Yearbooks  will  be  on  sale 
for  $9  until  Oct.  8,  after  which  the  price 
will  increase  to  $15  until  sales  end  in 
November. 

Personal  name  printing  on  the  year- 
book is  available  for  $2.  Yearbooks  may 
be  ordered  from  any  yearbook  member. 
Hilltopper  advises  students  to  buy  the 
yearbook  this  fall,  as  there  are  usually  few 
or  no  available  copies  in  spring. 

Rah-rah  . . . Freshman  cheerleaders 
were  chosen  last  Thursday  for  the  1 982- 
83  Howe  football  season. 

The  new  cheerleaders  are:  Tina 
Barger,  LaDonna  Cooper,  Angela  Davis, 
Heather  Emery,  Tonya  Frost,  Priscilla 
Glover,  Julie  Sherrill  and  Vicki  Vorkis. 

The  eight  finalists  were  chosen  for  the 
following  qualities:  appearance,  en- 
thusiasm, voice  projection,  smile,  jumps, 
coordination,  poise,  rhythm  and  effort. 


Circle  City  Calendar 


Sept. 

24 

Sept. 

25 

Sept. 

27 

Sept. 

29 

Oct. 

2 

Oct. 

3 

Oct. 

3-4 

Oct. 

5-10 

Chicago  Symphony  Clowes  Hall.  Call  924- 1 267  for  showtime 
and  ticket  information. 

Circlefest  ’82’,  Monument  Circle.  Admission  free. 

Rick  Nelson,  Beef-n-Boards.  Call  872-9664  for  showtime  and 
ticket  information. 

The  Who,  Market  Square  Arena.  Call  639-4444  for  showtime 
and  ticket  information. 

Gap  Band,  Market  Square  Arena.  Call  639-4444  for  showtime 
and  ticket  irfformation. 

Kenny  Rogers,  Market  Square  Arena.  Call  639-4444  for  show- 
time and  ticket  information. 

Ray  Charles,  Beef-n-Boards.  Call  872-9664  for  showtime  and 
ticket  information. 

Ringling  Brothers/Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus,  Market 
Square  Arena.  Call  639-4444  for  showtime  and  ticket  informa- 
tion. 
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Jury 


# Prosecutor’s  office  begins  new  student  ‘jury’  program 

• to  assist  first  time,  less  serious  juvenile  offenders 


High  schoolers  can  contribute 
to  an  effort  to  reduce  juvenile 
crime  by  participating  in  a stu- 
dent "jury"  program  conducted 
by  the  Marion  County  Pro- 
secutor's Office  beginning  this 
fall. 

The  “jury”  is  part  of  an  exten- 
sive Diversion  Program  for  first 
time  and  less  seniors  offenders, 
according  to  program  coor- 
dinator Dubbie  Hossman.  Pat- 
terned after  a highly  successful 
program  in  Dever,  Co.,  it  will 
give  selected  juveniles  who  admit 
guilt  and  agree  with  their  parents 
to  participate  a chance  to  start 
over  with  a clean  record.  As 


clients  of  the  Diversion  Program, 
specialized  contracts  will  be 
drawn  out  by  personal  coun- 
selors. 

Other  clients  will  go  before 
the  “jury”  composed  of  6-9  stu- 
dents from  different  schools. 
“The  jury  will  ask  questions  to 
the  juvenile  and  his  parents  about 
why  the  crime  was  committed, 
his  interests,  etc.  They  will  then 
deliberate  the  facts  and  deter- 
mine the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract,” Ms.  Hossman  explained. 
They  may  include  community 
service  and  restoration  of  stolen 
or  broken  items  in  addition  to 


regular  contract  requirements. 
The  contract  may  be  in  effect  be- 
tween 6 and  I 2 months  and  will 
be  served  at  home.  If  it  is  hon- 
ored, all  charges  will  be  dropped. 
But  if  the  juvenile  breaks  it  he  will 
be  dismissed  from  the  program, 
charges  will  be  filed  and  there 
will  be  a court  hearing. 

Ms.  Hossman  is  planning  a 
meeting  with  one  principal- 
nominated  representative  from 
each  of  the  Marion  County  public 
schools  at  the  end  of  October 
“to  discuss  the  program  and  set 
up  procedures  in  each  high  school 
for  volunteering,  including  a 


program  orientation.”  The  pilot 
jury,  Oct.  I,  will  be  from  Brebeuf 
Preparatory  School. 

The  prosecutor’s  office  is  giv- 
ing the  Diversion  Program  an 
I I -month  testing  program.  Juries 
will  be  held  in  one  afternoon  of 
excused  absence  from  school  in 
which  the  student  volunteers  will 
hear  three  to  four  trials. 

“The  program  is  rewarding  to 
the  students  because  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  use  peer 
pressure  in  a postive  way  to  help 
fellow  teen-agers  want  to 
straighten  out  their  lives,”  said 
Ms.  Hossman. 


Three  Howe  seniors  are  National  Merit  semifinalists 


Three  seniors  have  been 
named  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Semifinalists  on  the  basis  of 
their  Preliminary  Scholastic  Ap- 
titude Test  (PSAT)  results. 

Kristen  Frederickson,  Brent 
Johnson,  and  Jeff  Roberts  are 
among  15,000  semifinalists 
nationwide  who  represent  the 
top  one  half  of  one  percent  of 
their  graduating  class.  Their 
names  will  be  sent  on  a list  of  re- 
commendation to  all  four-year 
colleges.  They  will  continue  to 
compete  for  one  of  the  5,000 


scholarships  awarded  by  the  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholarship  Corpo- 
ration, a private  organization  de- 
voted solely  to  scholarship  ac- 
tivities. 

“It  (the  PSAT)  was  easier  than 
I expected,"  admitted  Johnson 
who,  like  the  others,  did  not  pre- 
pare especially  for  the  test  given 
last  October.  Miss  Frederickson 
commented,  “I  hadn’t  thought 
my  scores  were  that  good.” 

Roberts  gives  credit  for  his 
success  to  his  years  as  a ‘book- 
worm.’ “When  I was  little  I read  a 


lot.  That's  why  I scored  so  well.” 

Roberts  listed  his  youth  group 
involvement  in  Wallace  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  as  one  of  his 
special  interests  on  the  applica- 
tion filled  out  by  all  still  compet- 
ing. Miss  Frederickson  noted  her 

participation  in  diving,  choral 
groups,  Tower  and  the  IU  Hon- 
ors Program.  Johnson  cited  his 
participation  in  Ball  State  and  IU 
Journalism  workshops  as  his  ac- 
complishments and  reading  and 


writing  as  his  favorite  hobbies. 

The  potential  merit  scholars 
said  that  whether  or  not  they  re- 
ceive the  scholarship  should  not 
affect  their  college  plans.  Miss 
Frederickson  is  considering 
studying  French,  English  or 

psychology  at  DePauw  Univer- 
sity. Roberts  will  attend  Taylor 
University  and  study  computer 
engineering  and  Christian  educa- 
tion. lU’s  School  of  Journalism  is 
Johnson’s  choice. 


Students  preparing  for  senior  play 

Dawn  Gut  works  on  the  stage  for  the  senior  play,  “Purlie  Victorius.” 
The  play  will  be  presented  Nov.  5 and  6 at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  auditorium. 
“Purlie  Victorius”  was  written  by  Ozzie  Davis,  and  concerns  the 
efforts  of  the  group  of  black  sharecroppers  to  get  back  their  church 
from  the  white  plantation  owner  who  has  stolen  it.  Marcus  Taylor 
plays  Purlie.  Other  cast  members  are:  Karen  Foster,  Todd  Kelley,  John 
Lloyd,  William  McGowen,  Clifford  Payne,  Latrice  Parrish,  and  Chris 
Young.  (Photo  by  Joe  Carmer) 
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Planned  Parenthood  challenges  abortion  law 


Although  the  new  Indiana 
abortion  law  has  already  gone 
into  effect,  its  legality  is  being 
challenged  by  Planned  Parent- 
hood. 

“We  feel  the  law  is  ah  invasion 
of  privacy,”  said  Delber  Culp, 
executive  director  of  Planned 
Parenthood  in  Indianapolis. 

The  law  requires  that  doctors 
performing  abortions  on  girls 
under  1 8 living  with  their  parents 
must  give  the  parents  24  hours 
notice.  Failure  to  notify  the  pa- 
rents can  result  in  a $10,000  fine 
and  up  to  eight  years  in  jail. 

“We’re  not  quite  sure  how 
that  notification  is  supposed  to 
happen,”  said  Culp,  “what  does  it 
mean?”  He  is  uncertain  of  the 
manner  in  which  parents  must  be 
notified. 

Culp  is  also  concerned  with 
the  part  of  the  law  that  says 


minors  may  petition  a juvenile 
court  judge  to  waive  the  re- 
quirement that  parents  be 
notified.  The  law  does  not  specify 
whether  juvenile  judges,  who  can 
rule  only  on  certain  matters,  have 
the  power  to  grant  that  request. 

“There’s  a lot  of  questions 
about  the  whole  process  of 
juvenile  court.  The  law  says  they 
(minors)  can  get  a waiver,  but 
how  does  a minor  directly  peti- 
tion, especially  without  an  attor- 
ney?” Culp  asked.  “Where  will 
they  get  the  money  for  an  attor- 
ney?” 

James  Bopp,  a Terre  Haute  at- 
torney, is  the  primary  defender 
for  the  state  and  supports  the 
law.  “The  essential  point  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  statute  re- 
quires that  minors  living  at  home 
who  are  too  immature  to  make 
an  appropriate  decision  on  the 


whole  problem  of  pregnancy 
have  their  parents  notified,”  he 
said. 

Bopp  does  not  believe  the  law 
is  an  invasion  of  privacy.  “There’s 
no  medical  care  minors  can  get 
without  parental  notification  in 
Indiana,”  he  said.  “Minors  can’t 
enter  into  any  contract  without 
their  parents  knowing.” 

While  Culp  hopes  that  the  law 
will  not  lead  to  a rise  in  illegal  and 
out-of-state  abortions,  Bopp 
dismisses  that  possibility.  “There 
were  these  kind  of  dire  predic- 
tions before,  when  the  federal 
government  stopped  paying  for 
abortions  for  poor  people,  and 
they  did  not  come  true.” 

Claiming  that  Planned  Parent- 
hood has  a “financial  interest”  in 
the  law,  Bopp  accuses  it  of 
“promoting  abortions.  They 
don’t  want  anybody  interfering 


with  them  directing  that  girl  to 
an  abortion.  They  have  some- 
thing like  50  abortion  clinics  ac- 
ross the  United  States  that  make 
millions  of  dollars.” 

But  Culp  says  that  “that’s  a 
standard  line  they  (pro-lifers) 
use,  that  there’s  big  bucks  in  the 
abortion  business.  We  have  no- 
thing financially  to  gain.  We’re 
encouraging  them  (pregnant 
teens)  to  talk  to  their  parents. 
About  85  percent  have  parental 
involvement.  It’s  the  other  15 
percent  we’re  concerned  ab- 
out," says  Culp.  Bopp  maintains 
that  less  than  half  of  all  minors  in 
Indiana ,'tell  their  parents  they  are 
having,  an  abortion,  and  that  Plan- 
ned Parenthood  had  a “credibil- 
ity problem”  during  the  trial. 

Judge  Cale  Holder  is  expected 
to  rule  on  the  law  in  early  Oc- 
tober. 


New  superintendent  Dr.  James  Adams  discusses  his  policies 
and  himself  in  his  office.  (Photo  by  Lisa  Wynalda) 


Adams  to  use  background 
to  address  IPS  problems 


Superintendent  James  A. 
Adams  comes  to  Indianapolis  this 
year  from  his  superintendency  in 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 
He  has  been  an  administrator 
since  1961  and  before  that  was  a 
teacher  for  three  years. 

Adams  recommended  closing 
no  city  high  schools  until  at  least 
the  1984-85  school  year.  Since 
1 970  IPS  enrollment  has  declined 
from  1 06,000  to  57,269.  “I’m  not 
committed  to  closing  any 
school,”  said  Adams.  He  indi- 
cated the  need  to  do  a thorough 
analysis  of  the  district  before 
closing  any  more  schools. 

The  superintendent  does  not 
believe  in  the  idea  that  a school’s 
repairs  and  remediations  should 
not  be  done  because  it  might  be 
closed.  It  is  “damaging  to  the 
overall  atmosphere  of  the 
school,”  stated  Adams.  “I  think 
we  ought  to  continue  to  maintain 
a school,  do  the  painting,  keep  all 
the  maintenance  problems  un- 
derway on  schedule,  until  a deci- 
sion  is  made  to  close  that 


school,”  expressed  Adams.  “At 
that  time  it  ought  to  be  worth 
more  and  it’s  certainly  protect- 
ing the  public  interest.” 

Adams  has  submitted  to  the, 
Budget  and  Finance  Committee  a 
plan  to  spend  almost  $30  million 
in  improving  high  schools  bet- 
ween 1983-87. 

Adams  cited  problems  in  IPS  as 
student  achievement,  adequate 
financing,  school  closings,  and  in- 
structional or  curricular  areas 
but  there  is  no  set  list  of  things 
that  need  to  be  done. 

“I  don’t  really  come  to  this 
community  with  a design  that  I 
can  just  bring  in  and  overlay  on 
this  system,  although  as  a profes- 
sional educator  I’ve  been  in  many 
communities  and  I have  learned 
things  that  can  and  cannot  be 
done,”  said  the  superintendent, 
discussing  whether  or  not  he  will 
introduce  ideas  and  policies  from 
past  superintendencies.  ; 

“I  will  pull  from  all  of  my 
background  and  experience  to 
try  to  address  the  problems  we 
have  in  Indianapolis,”  he  added. 
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Homecoming 

Festivities,  Spirit  Week  precede  football  game 


Festivities  will  precede  the 
Homecoming  game  against  The 
Broad  Ripple  Rockets  next  Fri- 
day evening  at  Howe. 

Spirit  Week  will  begin  Mon- 
day, which  will  be  Crazy  Hats, 
Socks  and  Ties  Day.  Tuesday  is 
Bum-out  day.  Wednesday  will  be 
Backwards  Day.  Thursday  will  be 
New  Wave  Day.  Friday  will  end 
the  week  with  Brown  and  Gold 
Dress-up  Day. 


The  Homecoming  parade  will 
begin  at  6: 1 5 Friday  evening  at  El- 
lenberger  Park,  traveling  along 
Pleasant  Run,  Ritter  and  ending  at 
the  football  field.  Floats  repre- 
senting each  class  will  be  judged 
before  the  game.  The  cost  to 
enter  the  stadium  is  $2. 

Halftime  will  include  the 
crowning  of  the  Homecoming 
Queen  chosen  from  the  four  rep- 
resentatives from  each  class. 


Party  Down  At 


OFAMEFt/CA,  /AC 

ROLLER  SKATING 

5001  N.  Shadeland  Ave. 
546-2456 


Check  out  our  New  Friday  Nite  Schedule: 

10:00  P.M.-  1:00  A.M. 

Dancing 

Free  Skate  Rental,  Free  Video  Games 

$3.50  Cover  Charge 
Starts  October  1 , 1 982 


Go  For  It 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
Show  your  School  ID  or  this  ad  for 
FREE  ADMISSION 
Friday,  October  1,  1982 

INDY’S  NO.  1 SPOT  TO  PARTY! 


Senior  representatives  are  Keith 
Ransom,  D.j.  Waterman,  Amy 
Stewart,  and  Roxie  Davis.  Junior 
representatives  are  Robert  Gil- 
lespie, Brett  Thomas,  Tana  Lane, 
and  Joyce  Lemair.  Sophomore 

representatives  are  Charleston 
Bowles,  Tom  Guthrie,  Dawn 
Harper,  and  Annie  Scott. 
Freshmen  representatives  are 
Jimmy  Day,  Mike  Rife,  Jill 
Stewart,  and  Heidi  Ruchraupt. 


The  Howe  band  will  perform  a 
short  routine  at  halftime.  This  in- 
cludes “Sounds  of  the  British  Re- 
giment,” “Little  Fugue,”  a per- 
cussion feature,  “In  the  Mood” 
and  “Still.” 

Following  the  game  there  will 
be  a dance  in  the  north  gym 
where  the  Homecoming  King 
will  be  crowned.  Admittance  is 
$1. 


IRVINGTON 
t PLAZA 
6245  E. 

WASHINGTON 

BRAZIER 


Dairy 
Queen 


TODAY'S  ARMY  IS  NOW 
TAKING  ORDERS 

FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SENIORS. 

In  today  's  Army,  the  best  way  to  get  what  you  want  is  to  give  us  your 
order  early.  And  that's  what  the  Delayed  EntTy  Program  is  all  about. 

If  you  qualify,  you  can  join  now  (even  though  you’re  still  in  school) 
and  choose  the  training  or  first  duty  station  you  want.  Then,  we'll  guaran- 
tee your  choice  in  writing. 

Plus,  we  ll  give  you  up  to  a year  to  report  for  duty.  That  should  give 
you  plenty  of  time  to  finish  school  and  maybe  take  that  dream  vacation 
you've  been  planning. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  Delayed  Entry  Program,  call 

SFC  Charles  Carson 
269-7691 

ARMY. 

BEALLYOUCANBE. 


‘Smurf  turf  ’ plan  proves 
effective,  profitable  venture 

Smurf  turf  ahyone?  The  Howe  Athletic  Department  has  found  a 
unique  way  to!  raise  funds  for  improving  the  athletic  facilities  at 
Howe.  The  Department  will  be  offering  the  chance  to  lease,  for  one 
year,  a plot  of  the  land  where  the  football  team  plays.  Funds  raised  by 
the  leasing  of  these  plots,  “smurf  turf”,  will  go  towards  a sprinkler 
system  for  the  field,  bus  repairs,  banners,  baseball  diamond  repairs, 
and  fencing. 

For  $ 1 0,  a patron  receives  one  square  yard  of  the  field;  for  a $25 
donation  a patron  gets  one  square  yard  and  a season  pass  in  addition 
to  a 400  Club  nfiembership;  $ 1 00  entitles  a yard  line  to.be  dedicated 
to  that  person.  All  donors  receive  a wallet  I.D.  and  a lease  form.  The 
part  that  really  makes  it  worth  your  money  is  that  it  is  tax- 
deductible;  in  the  long  run  making  it  relatively  inexpensive. 

Another  special  privilege  comes  during  half-time  at  the  last  home 
game  when  all  those  leasing  the  plots  are  asked  to  identify  their  plots 
to  the  fans.  On  this  land  each  patron  is  allowed  to  do  anything  during 
this  period  proyiding  it  doesjnot  damage  the  land  and  is  not  immoral. 

Why  anyone  would  refuse  such  a deal  is  beyond  comprehension. 
Thereiis  still  tijme  to  get  in:  on  the  deal  although  the  land  is  going 
quickly.  The  $1000  already  raised  is  ear-marked  for  beneficial  pro- 
jects by  athletic  director  Rick  Hewitt.  Show  your  spirit,  lease  a plot! 


EsUSorial 

Abortion  law  prevents  choice,  forces  parental  involvement 


The  new  Indiana  abortion  law,  despite  its  good  intentions,  may 
cause  more  problems  than  it  will  solve. 

The  new  law  requires  that  doctors  performing  abortions  on 
minors  living  with  their  parents  must  notify  the  parents  within  24 
hours  of  performing  the  abortion.  Not  to  do  so  can  result  in  a 
$ 1 0,000  fine  and  up  to  eight  years  in  jail.  The  law,  which  took  effect* 
Sept.  I,  has  been  challenged  by  Planned  Parenthood. 

The  law  intends  to  force  more  parental  involvement  with  preg- 
nancies. However,  this  should  remain  the  choice  of  the  pregnant 
teen.  How  is  the  law  to  know  which  parents  may  abuse  their  children 
emotionally  or  even  physically  because  of  a pregnancy? 

More  parental  involvement  would  be  a positive  factor  in  teen 


pregnancies,  as  teens  need  their  parents’  advice  in  such  a situation. 
But  not  all  parents  will  give  their  children  calm,  loving  counsel.  Some 
parents’  reactions  may  be  too  violent  to  be  of  any  help. 

Parents  may  also  prevent  a child  from  having  an  abortion,  and 
since  abortions  are  legal  in  Indiana,  this  would  be  a violation  of  the 
child’s  freedom  of  choice.  If  the  parents  are  not  paying  for  the  abor- 
tion, they  should  have  no  control  over  the  decision,  nor  should  they 
even  be  notified. 

The  Indiana  legislature  has  passed  a law  which  could  pose  a real, 
unnecessary  problem  for  pregnant  teens.  Whether  or  not  they  in- 
form their  parents  should  remain  their  choice. 


Q*  How  do  you  feel 
about  having  to  keep 
the  same  locker  you 
had  last  year? 


Point 


A..  “It's  a pretty 
good  idea  not  hav- 
ing to  go  through 
the  hassle  of  get- 
ting new  ones.” 


Melissa  Petree 


Clifford  Glover 
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T°wer  staffers  experiment  with  new  format, 
a vlllCy«  establish  guidelines  for  1982-83  school  year 


The  new  school  year  offers 
students  the  opportunity  to 
create  a new  image,  try  a new 
hairstyle,  show  off  some  new 
clothes.  The  Tower,  also,  is  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  fresh  start 
to  try  out  a new  format  and  set 
some  new  guidelines. 

Our  format  is  planned  to  show 
off  our  information  in  a new  way. 
The  newspaper  from  past  years 
will  now  become  a magazine 
coming  out  once  a month.  The 
page  size  will  decrease  to  8 Vi  by 
I I inches  but  will  be  growing  in 
page  number  from  1 2 to  16.  This 
look  should  not  only  provide  a 
variety  from  past  years  but  also 
save  money. 

It  should  be  understood  that 


the  opinion  pages  are  to  be  a 
forum  of  expression.  Editorials 
will  comment  on  relevant  issues 
and  events,  evaluate  them,  and 
recommend  a course  of  action. 

Guest  editorials  are  welcome 
but  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  editors-in-chief.  Letters  are 
also  welcome.  They  may  not, 
however,  include  invasions  of 
privacy,  personal  attacks,  or  libel 
of  any  sort.  Names  will  be  with- 
held upon  request,  but  must  be 
disclosed  to  the  editors-in-chief. 
Opinion  pages  are  to  be  open  to 
the  free  expression  of  ideas  from 
students,  staff  members,  faculty, 
parents,  and  community  mem- 
bers. 


The  Tower’s  purpose  is  to  in- 
fprm  its  readers  of  events  and 
policies  relevant  to  them  and 
about  which  they  have  the  right 
to  know.  It  will  also  attempt  to 
influence  the  public  to  issues  of 
student  concern. 

The  Tower  will: 

1 . Enjoy  all  rights  guaranteed  in 
the  First  Amendment. 

2.  Have  the  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility to  uphold  unpopu- 
lar beliefs  and  challenge  the 
administration,  the  govern- 
ment, and  any  other  public  or 
private  institution  when  ap- 
propriate and  necessary. 

3.  not  to  be  governed  by  any 
person  or  organization  inside 
or  outside  the  school. 


4.  do  its  best  to  seek  the  truth 
and  uphold  justice. 

5.  repprt  accurately  and  objec- 
tively. 

6.  keejp  its  articles  (^excluding 
editorials)  free  of  opinion  or 
biash 

7.  encburage  written  reader  re- 
sponse to  editorials  or  stories 
published  by  this  paper. 

8.  not  mock  any  person  or  or-, 
ganiiation,  regardless  of  this 
paper’s  views. 

9.  keep  all  criticism  constructive 
and  tasteful. 

10.  not  publish  personal  attacks, 
invasions  of  privacy  or  ob- 
cenity. 

11.  never  print  gossip  or  hear- 
say. 


Editorial 


Administration  earns  praise 
for  making  course  optional 

Finally,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Senior  Guidance  experiment,  the 
class  has  been  dropped  as  a requirement  and  will  be  offered  this  year 
and  in  the  future  strictly  as  an  optional  course.  This  decision  will  go 
down  in  history  was  one  of  the  best  ever  made  at  Howe. 

As  everyone  has  heard  a thousand  times,  “You  can  lead  a horse  to 
water  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink.”  This  seemed  to  be  exactly 
the  situation  with  Senior  Guidance.  Yes,  the  students  were  there  in 
the  classrooms,  grumbling  all  the  way,  but  it  seemed  that  there  was 
little  positive  feedback,  few  positive  learning  experiences  happen- 
ing. 

The  administration  deserves  praise  for  recognizing  that  students 
learn  better  and  take  better  advantage  of  a potentially  excellent 
class  when  they  are  in  that  class  voluntarily.  Contrary  to  pessimistic 
administration  expectations,  there  was  a healthy,  40+  enrollment  in 
the  class  this  semester.  The  students  now  enrolled  in  Senior  Gui- 


dance are  there  of  their  own  free  will,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
class  will  surely  reflect  that  fact. 

The  idea  for  Senior  Guidance  was  always  a good  one;  it  simply  was 
never  developed  to  the  level  of  efficiency  which  was  needed.  Plans 
were  made  for  distribution  of  college/financial  aid  information,  but 
sloppily  carried  out.  Some  classes  were  conducted  with  order  and 
enthusiasm,  while  others  were  regarded  ai  merely  a matter  of  duty. 

The  idea . . . was  always  a good  one;  it  simply  was 
never  developed  to  the  level  of  efficiency  which 
was  needed. 

T eachers  of  Senior  Guidance  as  well  as  students  were  disinterested 
in  making  the  experiment  work;  the  class  period  became  a study  hall 
instead  of  the  organized,  informative  course  it  was  intended  to  be. 

Now  that  the  enrollment  has  been  effectively  reduced  to  a man- 
ageable number,  and  a willing  group  of  students  has  replaced  the 
rebellious  and  disinterested  one  of  "mandatory  Senior  Guidance" 
days,  perhaps  the  course  can  get  off  to  a well-deserved  efficient 
start. 


Counterpoint 


Eileen  Heady 


Steve  Weaver 


A stupid 

because  I'd  like  to 
have  my  locker  by 
my  friends  but  as 
a freshman  I 
didn't  know 
where  to  get  it.'' 


A."/  don't  like 
it  because  I 
wanted  to  get  it 
by  my  closer 
friends." 


Interviews  for  Point/ 
Counterpoint  are  con- 
ducted with  randomly 
selected  Howe  stu- 
dents.   


Merchants  seek 
alternatives 

to  empty 
store  fronts 
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An  empty  store  along  Washington  Street  portrays  the 
exodus  from  Irvington  to  the  suburbs.  (Photos  by  Lisa 
Wynalda) 


Heather  Cone 

Co-editor-in-chief 

here  h^ve  all  the  flowers  gone?  Long 
time  passing  . . This  refrain  by 
Pete  Seeger  might  well  apply  to  Ir- 
vington, the  community  that  was  once  home 
to  Butler  University,  and  especially  its  busi- 
ness district.  As  yesterday’s  gathering  places 
like  Woolman’s  drugstore  and  fountain  and 
Danners  dimestore  become  empty  store 
fronts,  the  stability  of  the  area  weakens. 

Mary  Phillips,  spokesperson  for  the  Ir- 
vington Merchants  Association,  feels,  how- 
ever, that  the  Irvington  business  district  is 
“turning  around.”  She  noted  that  if  customers 
would  shop  and  take  a look  around  in  Ir- 
vington, they  would  save  because  of  lower 
overhead  costs.  She  added  that  she  is  able  to 
charge  at  least  40  percent  below  the  prices 
other  firms  in  her  same  line  of  work  and  that 
this  was  a drawing  card  for  all  Irvington  mer- 
chants. 

Allen  Durnil,  city-county  council  member 
for  the  14th  district  and  the  southern  half  of 


Irvington,  felt  that  the  area  had  changed  little 
since  he  was  16  years  old. 

Durnil  felt  that  the  decline  came  when  cen- 
ters like  Irvington  Plaza  developed.  “I  think 
people  would  go  to  Dirk’s  grocery  and  people 
would  think,  ‘Well  I can  go  over  to  Standard 
and  get  this  for  less,’  ” he  said. 

Why  then  are  store  fronts  empty  along 
Washington  Street?  Robert  Phelps,  owner  of 
Chaille’s  shoe  store,  feels  that  development 
of  malls  such  as  Eastgate  and  Washington 
Square  have  taken  businesses  like  Hudsons 
Men’s  wear  (now  Arnolds  Menswear  at 
Washington  Square)  and  Dorothy’s  (now  at 
Lafayette  Square)  away  from  the  area. 

Phelps  said  he  has  been  able  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness because  of  loyal  customers,  personal  ser- 
vice and  current  merchandise.  The  36-year  Ir- 
vington veteran  also  mentioned,  “I’ve  been 

here  so  doggone  long.” 

Another  detriment  to  trade  in  Irvington, 
Phelps  added,  was  the  removal  of  parking 


along  Washington  Street.  He  noted  that  al- 
though parking  was  to  be  discontinued  on 
Meridian,  Pennsylvania  and  38th  streets  as 
well,  it  was  only  enforced  on  Washington. 

Durnil  added  that  the  council  had  also  tried 
to  run  a park  and  ride  bus  line  to  downtown 
operating  out  of  the  area  Presbyterian  church, 
in  hopes  that  this  would  bring  potential  cus- 
tomers past  shops,  but  the  plan  was  discon- 
tinued. 

Durnil  mentioned,  however,  that  the  city- 
county  council  had  offered  to  put  parking 
areas  in  and  merchants  said  no.  Another  offer 
to  turn  five  feet  of  sidewalks  into  parking  was 
also  refused. 

According  to  Patty  Hawkins,  vice  president 
of  the  Benton  House  Association  and  former 
president  of  the  Irvington  Community  Coun- 
cil, a study  conducted  by  the  council  reported 
that  parking  on  Washington  St.  would  make 
little  difference  in  the  number  of  shoppers. 
Mrs.  Hawkins  explained,  “There  really  wasn’t 
too  much  you  could  do.” 
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The  solution  to  this  problem  came  in  1976 
when  the  council,  in  a conference  with  Mayor 
William  Hudnut,  drafted  what  was  to  become 
ordinance  76-A02  which  prohibits  adult  en- 
tertainment within  500  feet  of  a church, 
school,  residential  district,  or  senior  citizen 
center  “custom  made  for  Irvington.” 

Mrs.  Hawkins  feels  that  “our  biggest  trou- 
ble spot  now  is  the  Plasma  Alliance.”  She 
added  that  no  regulations  govern  the  place- 
ment or  presence  of  the  organization  save  a 
license  from  the  board  of  health,  so  no  re- 
course can  be  taken. 

Mrs.  Hawkins,  also  former  president  of  the 
Irvington  Union  of  Clubs,  remarked  that 
neighboring  pornographic  bookstores  and 
theaters  and  their  customers  were  injurious 
to  business  growth  in  the  area. 

Durnil  feels  the  major  problem  with  busi- 
ness in  the  area  is  that  goods  offered  are  not  in 
demand. 

“If  someone  there  had  Levi  or  Jordache 
jeans,  you’d  probably  go  in  there,”  he  added. 


Solutions,  Durnil  thought,  were  difficult. 
He  noted  that  an  experiment  like  that  in 
Broad  Ripple,  where  small  craft  shops  and  re- 
staurants were  installed  in  houses  and  in  the 
business  section,  would  fail  in  Irvington  be- 
cause community  members  would  never  allow 
shops  to  go  into  houses  or  buildings  off 
Washington  Street.  One  thing  the  council- 
member  thought  might  work  would  be  to  tear 
down  several  shops  and  install  a modern  shop- 
ping center. 

The  councilman  also  added  that  the  com- 
munities support  had  been  mixed.  Remember- 
ing a closed  Burger  Chef  on  Washington 
Street,  Durnil  felt  the  site  could  have  easily 
been  filled  but  noted,  “There  were  people 
who  didn’t  want  anybody  in  there.” 

He  also  added,  “We  negotiated  a deal  with 
Sambos  and  hardly  anybody  from  the  commun- 
ity goes  there.” 

Dortha  Booe,  who  has  lived  in  Irvington 
since  her  childhood  in  the  1 920's,  remembers 


“If  someone  there  had  Levi  or 
Jordache  jeans,  you’d  probably 
go  in  there.” 

drugstores  and  dry-good  stores. 

One  gathering  place  she  remembered  was 
Dirks  grocery.  She  reminisced,  “Dirk’s  was  a 
family  run  grocery.  I remember  when  we 
were  little  they  always  gave  us  cookies  out  of 
the  boxes.” 

Mrs.  Booe  also  remembered  the  Irving 
Theater  whose  home  was  the  recently  closed 
Zenon  Theater.  “Irving  Theater  was  the  mar- 
velous place  to  go  on  the  weekends,”  she  said. 

Recent  trouble  at  that  theater  is  viewed  by 
Mrs.  Booe  as  “terrible”  recalling  that,  "Ir- 
vington used  to  be  such  a wonderful  place.  No 
trouble  ever.” 

According  to  the  pamphlet  Just  Irvington  by 
Edward  J.  Hecker  printed  first  in  1913,  Ir- 
vington is  reported  as  having  three  banks, 
three  drugstores  and  at  least  17  groceries. 
The  business  section,  which  moved  along 
Washington  in  1912  and  1 9 1 3,  also  contained 
three  garages,  a hardware  store  and  dry-good 
stores. 


Mrs.  Booe  thought  that  one  hinderance  to 
some  businesses  was  the  town  of  Irvington’s 
original  stipulation  that  no  liquor  be  sold. 


“People  have  always  stood  for  high  morality,” 
she  said. 

Durnil  also  feels  this  might  have  kept  inves- 
tors from  the  region. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  and  Ms.  Phillips,  believe  that 
the  development  of  the  Eastgate  Cohsumer 
Mall  may  mark  a return  of  good  business  from 
the  suburbs.  Ms.  Phillips  stated,  “It  may  get 
more  traffic  going  by  from  other  sides  of  town 
that  didn’t  know  we  were  here.” 

Phelps,  however,  disagrees,  noting  that 
“That  man  who  owns  Eastgate  invested  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.”  He  also  ques- 
tioned whether  the  discounts  available  were 
true  values. 

The  merchants  association  is  taking  an  ac- 
tive role  in  generating  interest  in  the  Ir- 
vington area.  In  August  a successful  pig  roast 
was  hosted  and  more  plans  are  being  prepared 
for  Christmas  time.  Ms.  Phillips,  owner  of  Der 
Business  Machines,  added  that  the  association 
hopes  to  involve  local  school  music  and  art 
groups  in  the  future. 

Ms.  Phillips  feels  concern  will  “mushroom” 
from  such  activities  and  mentioned  that  In 
diana  Bell  has  already  asked  to  be  included  in 
future  plans. 

“We’re  not  putting  ourselves  first,”  she 
concluded,  “but  we’re  putting  the  community 
first.’ 


“We're  not  putting  ourselves 
first  but  we’re  putting  the  com- 
munity first.” 


the  business  section  stretching  from  Whittier 

tQ  Layman  Avenue  originally.  Stores  included  The  Four  Seasons  store  announces  Its  moving  on  its  former  front  window  on 
in  the  district  were  several  groceries,  Washington  Street. 
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Study  says  smiles  are  found 
in  groups,  on  sunny  days 


poorly,  while  groups  of  both 


Two  people  walking  on  a sunny 
day  will  probably  smile  more 
often  than  they  would  on  a 
stormy  one.  According  to  results 
of  a study  completed  by  two  s<^ 
cial  psychologists  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  their  students,  21 
percent  of  those  studied  smiled 
on  nice  days,  while  only  four  per- 
cent smiled  on  cloudy  days. 


These  social  psychologists, 
Robert  Kraut  and  Robert 
Johnston,  spent  hours  in  bowling 
alleys  in  Ithaca,  New  York  watch- 
ing the  facial  expressions  of  bow- 
lers as  they  bowled  strikes  and 
gutterballs.  They  found  that  the 
bowlers  who  were  accompanied 
by  friends  of  their  own  sex 
laughed  even  when  they  did 


sexes  tended  to  express  happi- 
ness through  smiles  and  laughter 
only  after  a successful  roll. 

Dr.  Michael  Wainscott,  a 
psychoanalyst  from  Riley  Hospi- 
tal, says  that  this  shows  the  ten- 
sion and  insecurities  which 
people  often  feel  when  accom- 
panied by  the  opposite  sex. 

The  study  results  say  that  girls 
smile  and  laugh  33  percent  more 
than  boys.  When  asked  if  this 
meant  the  average  girJ  was  hap- 
pier than  the  average  boy, 
Wainscott  replied,  “No,  gener- 
ally girs  are  just  louder  about 
their  feelings;  they  express  their 
happiness  and  unhappiness  ver- 
bally. Boys  just  communicate  less 
of  their  feelings  to  others.” 

Kraut  and  Johnston  found  that 
the  bowlers  were  much  more 
likely  to  smile  when  they  were 
looking  at  or  talking  with  others, 
and  spectators  at  a Cornell  hock- 
ey game  were  much  more  likely 
to  smile  if  they  were  socially  in- 
volved (23  percent)  than  if  they 
were  not  (only  six  percent 
smiled). 

Further  proof  was  found  on  a 
public  sidewalk  that  people  smile 
with  greater  frequency  when 


they  are  conversing  or  greeting 
others  than  when  they  are  alone. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  the  pedest- 
rians with  companions  smiled 
compared  to  the  eight  percent  of 
lone  pedestrians. 

“It’s  not  so' much  that  people 
are  unhappjer  when  they  are 
alone  as  that  smiling  is  a visual 
communication;  it  can  be  as  im- 
portant to  a conversation  as  spo- 
ken words  but  if  there  is  no  part- 
ner in  conversation  then  there  is 
no  one  to  interpret  the  smile," 
explained  Wainscott. 

Sophomore  Beth  Owens 
commented,  “I  laugh  when  I’m 
with  someone  I like;  it  doesn’t 
really  matter  whether  it  is  at 
Pizza  Hut  or  in  a classroom.  I 
mean,  laughter  doesn’t  really 
have  much  to  do  with  places,  just 
people.” 

Jimmy  Browns  expressed  his 
thoughts  on  why  people  laugh. 
‘‘Whenever  something  funny 
happens  or  is  said,  it  just  happens, 
and  since  funny  things  happen  all 
day  long  just  about  everywhere 
there  really  isn’t  anyplace  or  any- 
time when  people  don’t  laugh. 
Even  my  mom  makes  me  laugh 
sometimes.” 


Students  take  Senior  Guidance  to  learn  about  college 


When  the  announcement  was 
made  during  the  previous  school 
year  that  Senior  Guidance  was  no 
longer  a requirement  for  gradua- 
tion, freshmen,  sophomores  and 
juniors  alike  breathed  a sigh  of  re- 
lief. Seniors,  newly  finished  with 
that  unwanted  requirement,  felt 
they  had  been  cheated.  Why 
then,  if  Senior  Guidance  was  such 
an  unwelcome  requirement,  did 
over  40  seniors  elect  to  include 
the  class  in  their  schedules  this 
year? 

“I  wanted  information  about 
colleges  that  I wouldn’t  normally 
find  out.  The  atmosphere  is  very 
easygoing  because  everyone 
who’s  in  there  wants  to  be 
there,”  senior  Jill  Kimmell 
explained. 

“I  hoped  to  get  information  on 
scholarships  and  financial  aid.  We 


haven’t  had  much  time  to  get  into 
it  yet,  but  I guess  I’m  hopeful,” 
Teresa  Snedigar  added. 

According  to  John  T rinkle.  Di- 
rector of  Guidance  and  teacher 
of  Senior  Guidance,  the  goal  of 
this  year’s  strictly  voluntary 
Senior  Guidance  class  is  to  create 
an  atmosphere  in  which 
"everyone  respects  everyone’s 
right  to  have  his  own  opinion. 
You  can’t  be  so  closeminded  that 
you  can’t  listen  to  someone  else’s 
ideas.”  Trinkle  feels  that  if  this 
atmosphere  exists  in  the  class, 
the  experiment  could  be  a suc- 
cess. 

“The  only  people  ever  sold  on 
Senior  Guidance  were  Mr.  Tout 
and  me,”  Trinkle  explained. 
“And  when  Mr.  Tout  suggested 
that  students  take  Senior  Gui- 
dance voluntarily,  people  just 


laughed  at  him.  Their  idea  was 
that  nobody  in  his  right  mind, 
would  take  Senior  Guidance  if  he 
didn’t  have  to.” 

The  critics  of  the  new  Senior 
Guidance  were  wrong,  as  this 
year’s  substantial  voluntary  en- 
rollment proves.  The  40  + 
coilege-bound  seniors  meet  dur- 
ing first  period  every  day  in  room 
69  to  discuss  college  oppor- 
tunities, financial  aid,  and  “teen- 
age concerns  in  general,”  said 
Trinkle. 

“If  Senior  Guidance  did  no- 
thing more  than  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  seniors  about 
teenage  concerns,  then  that’s 
enough,”  the  guidance  director 

maintained.  “It’s  not  so  demand- 
ing as  an  academic  class,  so  you 
don’t  feel  embarrassed  to  ask 
questions  and  admit  you  don’t 


know  all  the  answers.” 

Trinkle  hopes  to  get  speakers 
from  various  institutions  of  edu- 
cation to  talk  with  the  class. 
These  prospective  speakers  in- 
clude representatives  from  the 
military  academies  and  from  col- 
leges and  universities  to  speak 
about  applications  and  financial 
aid,  areas  of  vital  interest  to 
college-bound  seniors. 

There  are  scheduled  speakers 
to  talk  about  the  job  prospects 
after  college,  the  legal  profes- 
sion, dental  school  and  CPA.  In 
short,  as  Trinkle  explained, 
“We’ll  find  out  what  the  kids 
want  arid  we’ll  go  from  there.” 
Trinkle  hopes  to  help  students 
find  information  about  how  to 
select  a college,  what  to  consider 
in  applying  for  financial  aid  and 
how  to  study  in  college. 
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Howe  has  new  additions  to  Math  Department,  ROTC 


"Gosh,  all  these  people!” 
Everyone  has  that  feeling  when 
he  walks  through  the  big  double 
doors  for  the  first  time,  but  being 
new  to  a high  school  requires  ad- 
justing for  the  freshmen  students 
and  also  for  the  new  teachers. 

Sally  Brizius  and  Joseph  Napier 
are  both  new  additions  to  the 
Howe  staff  this  year.  Miss  Brizius 
has  replaced  Garry  Bippus,  who  is 
now  a full  time  city  lawyer,  and 
after  Harold  Ecktman  retired 
Napier  joined  the  staff. 

Miss  Brizius  who  received  her 
degree  from  I.U.,  teaches  Gen- 
eral Math,  Informal  Geometry 
and  algebra.  Napier  was  in  the 

army  for  2 1 years,  1 2 of  which  he 
was  an  instructor,  before  he 
came  here  to  teach  R.O.T.C. 

For  both  of  them,  teaching  is  a 
new  experience  and  will  take 
some  getting  used  to,  but  neither 
have  encountered  any  problems. 


Miss  Brizius  recently  moved  to 
Indianapolis.  “I  still  haven’t  had 
the  time  to  discover  all  the  op- 
portunities offered  here,  but  I do 
enjoy  sewing,  swimming,  sailing, 
and  tennis.” 

Many  people  want  Miss  Brizius 
involved  in  their  extra-curricular 
activities.  "There  are  just  so 
many  things  I’m  undecided,”  she 
explained.  She  likes  rabbits  and 
while  attending  the  State  Fair  de- 
cided to  buy  a French  Lop,  which 
are,  according  to  her,  "You 
know,  the  kind  whose  ears  aren’t 
straight.  They’re  kind  of  bent 
down.” 

Napier  spends  three  nights  a 
week  studying  at  Ivy  Tech  for  a 
social  degree.  His  family  has  just 
bought  a new  home  and  plan  to 
build  a barn  to  stable  horses.  He 
also  enjoys  fishing  and  all  kinds  of 
sports.  “I  played  minor  league 
baseball  for  a while,  but  then 
that  was  a long  time  ago. 


Sally  Brizius,  math  teacher,  leaves  after  a day  at  Howe  for 
the  “comforts  of  home.”  (Photo  by  Lisa  Wynalda) 
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Sheep  graze  around  the  scenic  Mont  St.  Michel  in  Normandy,  visited  by 
Howe  students  Kristen  Frederickson  and  Heather  Cone. 


Erika  Steffer  feeds  deer  that  roam  the  Great 
Budda  Temple  in  Nara,  Japan. 


Tr*a i#a|*  Howe  students  spend  summer  months  abroad, 
I faVSI#  return  home  with  memories  to  last  a lifetime 


Everyone  at  some  time  in  his 
life  dreams  of  going  to  a foreign 
country.  For  three  Howe  stu- 
dents this  dream  became  a reality 
Jast  summer. 

Seniors  Heather  Cone  and 
Kristen  Frederickson  spent 
seven  weeks  in  France  through 
the  I.U.  Summer  Honors  Prog- 
ram. Junior  Erika  Steffer  spent 
two  months  in  Japan  through  the 
Youth  for  Understanding  (YFU) 
program. 

“The  best  part  about  Japan  was 
the  people  I met.  They  were  very 
friendly  and  open  to  me,"  Miss 
Steffer  stated. 

Miss  Steffer  feels  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  her  trip  was  learn- 
ing a lot  of  things  she  did  not  ex- 
pect to  learn.  She  explained,  “I 
expected  to  learn  about  the  lan- 
guage and  culture  of  Japan.  I 
learned  about  daily  living  through 
contact  with  church,  markets  and 
other  teenagers.” 

She  added,  "I  learned  about 
the  ordinary  people.  I fell  in  love 
with  Japan.” 

“YFU  prepared  us  for  culture 
shock  and  home  sickness.  I never 
had  any  culture  shock  or 


homesickness  when  I was  there 
but  when  I came  home  I did  ex- 
perience culture  shock  and 
homesickness,”  stated  Miss  Stef- 
fer. 

Miss  Steffer’s  host  father  and 
her  elder  host  sisters  spoke  some 
English,  however,  her  host 


Miss  Cone  said  the  most  excit- 
ing part  of  her  trip  was  “getting 

there,  because  you  build  up  to  it 

for  so  long  and  everyone  tells  you 
about  it  and  you  get  off  the  plane 
and  you're  in  Paris.  It’s  a totally 
explosive  moment.” 


They  had  to  attend  school 
while  in  France  as  part  of  the 
program.  Miss  Cone  explained,  “I 
found  that  school  is  school 
wherever  you  go.”  She  added, 
“There  were  days  I wanted  to 
put  my  head  down  and  daydream 
or  go  home  and  other  days  I had  a 
lot  of  fun.” 


mother  and  youngest  sister  could 


Miss  Cone  and  Miss  Fre- 
derickson both  found  their 


“They  took  a stranger  into  their  home  that  didn’t 
speak  their  language  very  well  and  they  treated 
me  special,  like  their  own  daughter.” 


only  speak  a few  words.  “They 

(mother  and  youngest  sister). 

spoke  English  like  I spoke 
Japanese.” 

She  plans  to  return  to  Japan 
some  day.  “I  plan  to  see  my 
friends  and  family  again,”  she 

said.  Miss  Steffer  said  she  might 
study  in  Japan  or  go  to  graduate 
school  there. 


Miss  Cone  and  Miss  Fre- 
derickson stayed  with  French 
families  in  St.  Brieuc,  France. 


French  families  to  be  very  warm 
and  welcoming. 

Miss  Frederickson  said,  “My 
family  was  absolutely  wonder- 
ful." Miss  Frederickson  believes 
that  they  needed  the  support  of  a 
family  as  soon  as  they  got  to 
France. 

Miss  Cone  said  her  French  fam- 
ily was  just  like  having  a new  fam- 
ily. “They  took  a stranger  into 
their  home  that  didn’t  speak 
their  language  very  well  and  they 
treated  me  special,  like  their  own 
daughter,”  she  stated. 


Miss  Frederickson  said,  “The 
school  was  my  favorite  part.  They 
. hit  a lot  of  areas  we  don’t  learn 
here,  such  as  how  to  run  a tele- 
phone or  send  a telegram.” 

Before  they  left  to  come  home 
. the  32  members  of  the  program 
had  a two-day  tour  of  Paris. 

Miss  Cone  stated,  “We  had  a 
two-day  whirlwind  tour  of  Paris; 
we  had  to  go  nonstop  to  see  ev-. 
' erything  that  people  go  to  Paris 
to  see.” 

the  whole  group  stayed  in  a 
dormitory  for  two  weeks  at  the 
end  of  its  stay.  Miss  Cone  and 
Miss  Frederickson  agreed  that 
they  all  became  close  friends  and 
like  one  big  family. 

They  both  plan  to  return  to  Fr- 
ance  someday  to  see  their 
families  and  friends. 
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Hornets  battle  winless  Brebeuf;  Harpold  expects  victory 


Shannon  Dunlap 
Mark  Rubick 

Sports  editor 


Coming  off  a 24-7  win  over  Ar- 
lington, the  Howe  Hornets 
placed  second  in  the  city  stand- 
ings with  a 3-1  record.  Fourth- 
year  coach  Richard  Harpold  is 
looking  for  the  team  to  pick  up 
victory  number  four  this  evening 
as  they  battle  the  Brebeuf  Braves 
at  home  at  7:30  p.m. 

“Mistakes  like  fumbles  and  in- 
terception have  been  Brebeuf’s 
downfall  this  year,”  commented 
Harpold.  We  expect  to  win.” 

The  0-4  Braves  have  yet  to 
score  a touchdown.  Berbeuf’s 
coach  Kevin  Roth  blames  his 
team’s  poor  showing  on  inex- 
perience and  lack  of  leadership 
from  returning  lettermen.  “We 
have  a young  team,”  states  Roth, 
“ and  several  of  our  ballplayers 
have  just  become  eligible  because 


they  came  to  the  team  late  in  the 
season.” 

Two  of  these  ineligible  players 
were  starters  from  last  year’s 
team. 

Roth  also  added  that  several 
“key”  players  were  injured  in  the 
Braves’  season  opener  against 
Ben  Davis.  “We  are  just  now  get- 
ting our  major  players  back  into 
the  line-up,”  commented  Roth. 
“This  will  be  our  first  fully- 
manned  ba.llgame.” 

Nevertheless,  Harpold  still 
feels  that  his  squad  will  prevail. 

“The  key  factor  in  beating 
Brebeuf  is  eliminating  our  penal- 
ties,” Harpold  pointed  out.  “In  a 
close  game  penalties  could  be  our 
undoing.” 

Thus  far  penalties  have  not 
hurt  the  Hornets  even  though 
they  have  been  penalized  more 
than  their  opposition.  Howe 
have  had  33  penalties  resulting  in 
350  total  yards  lost  in  their  first 


four  outings  as  compared  to  29 
penalties  for  249  yards  lost  by 
their  opponents. 

Harpold  also  feels  that  his 
team  is  improving  as  the  season 
goes  on.  “Our  team  is  improving 
with  every  game  we  play.” 

According  to  Harpold  indi- 
viduals are  also  greatly  improv- 
ing. Senior  quarterback  Scott 
Bell  is  leading  the  city  in 
touchdown  passes  with  five  going 
into  tonight’s  game.  “This  is  a re- 
ally great  asset  to  us,”  added 
Harpold. 

Senior  team  co-captain  Melvin 
Bigham  leads  the  team  in  carries 
with  64  while  averaging  4.2  yards 
per  carry.  Junior  Dean  Johnson 
leads  the  team  with  a 7.0  yards 
per  carry  average. 

Michael  Coleman  leads  Howe 
in  receptions  with  1 2 catches  for 
a 13.7  yards  average  and  two 
touchdowns. 

Defensively  the  Hornets  lead- 


ers include  Robert  Campbell 
with  five  tackles  for  loss  and  Ben 
Lindley  with  three  fumble  re- 
coveries and  Lindley  and  Juan 
Hutchinson  with  two  intercep- 
tion each. 

Despite  the  improvements, 
Harpold  still  looks  for  turnovers 
to  be  the  key  in  the  ball  game,  as 
they  have  been  in  each  of  the 
Hornets’  first  three  victories.  In 
last  week’s  ballgame  Howe 
played  turnover-free  football 
while  Arlington’s  Golden  Knights 
fumbled  twice  and  were  inter- 
cepted twice.  Two  of  these  tur- 
novers were  converted  into 
Hornet  touchdowns. 

“Turnovers  will  definitely  be 
the  key,”  Harpold  stated  in  clos- 
ing. 

“We  don’t  know  a lot  about 
Howe’s  ball  club,  but  I have 
doubts  about  this  game  as  far  as 
winning  is  concerned,”  Roth 
concluded. 


Rubick’s  Cube 


Football  field  opens  despite  controversy  over  its  condition 


Mark  Rubick 

Sports  editor 


One  year  ago  the  Indianapolis 
Public  Schools  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  closed  and  con- 
demned the  Howe  football  field 
because  they  felt  that  it  was  a 
danger.  One  week  ago  the  field 
was  reopened  for  the  Hornets, 
home  opener  against  Arlington, 
this  after  months  of  renovation 
totaling  nearly  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars  and  much  con- 
troversy and  speculation  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  field  should 
or  would  reopen  this  season. 

Is  the  field  truly  ready  for 
football  yet?  Athletic  Director 
Rick  Hewitt  felt  that  it  was  ready 
and  bargained  with  I.P.S.  Build- 
ings Grounds  to  gain  permission 
to  play  five  of  six  scheduled  home 
games  here  at  Howe.  “I  talked 
with  Ron  Smith  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  and  with  reluctance  he 


said  that  we  could  use  the  field, 
but  that  the  status  of  the  field 
would  be  reviewed  after  each 
game  and  if  the  shape  of  the  field 
was  poor  he  would  revoke  per- 
mission.” 

This  is  where  the  fun  starts. 

The  school  was  informed 
shortly  after  this  discussion  that 
Howe  High  School  would  be  held 
responsible  for  any  damages 
done  to  the  field  while  playing  on 
it,  damages  which  could  total  as 
much  as  four  thousand  dollars. 
Damages  that  worried  the  par- 
ties involved  dealt  with  the  new 
grass  on  the  field  which  had  not 
had  enough  time  to  take  full  root 
yet.  With  this  in  mind  Buildings 
and  Grounds  told  the  school  that 
in  order  to  play  on  the  field,  four 
thousand  dollars  had  to  be  placed 
in  escrow  to  cover  any  damages 
which  might  be  caused  while  play- 
ing on  the  field. 

This  notice  triggered  the  ad- 
ministration and  Hewitt  to  close 


the  field  once  again  and  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Arlington  game 
would  be  played  at  Tech.  “The 
decision  was  totally  financial,  we 
just  didn’t  have  that  kind  of 
money,”  stated  Hewitt. 

This  announcement  was 
greeted  with  much  dismay  to  say 
the  least.  Both  students  and  pa- 
rents questioned  the  decision 
and  why  the  school  would  sink 
money  into  a football  field  if  it 
wasn’t  going  to  be  used.  “On 
Wednesday  (Sept  1 5)  both  Steve 
Turner  of  the  Men’s  400  Club  and 
Myrna  Dowden  of  the  P.T.S.A. 
phoned  me  to  find  out  why  so 
that  they  could  tell  all  the  parents 
who  had  been  calling  them,"  said 
principal  Frank  Tout.  Members  of 
the  football  team  were  among 
those  who  were  most  upset 
about  the  decision  though,  and 
so,  they  began  to  distribute  a pet- 
ition to  allow  the  Hornets  to  play 
their  “home”  games  at  home. 


But  early  Wednesday  evening  a 
new  twist  was  thrown  into  the 
situation  when  Superintendent 
of  Schools  Dr.  James  Adams  and 
Assistant  Superintendent  Wil- 
liam Jones  came  to  Howe  to  per- 
sonally inspect  the  field.  After 
their  inspection  Adams  and  Jones 

informed  Tout  that  the  “second 
stipulation  would  be  dropped” 
(dropping  the  $4,000  deposit) 
and  that  the  Hornets  could  play 
at  home. 

Even  after  this  recommenda- 
tion questions  still  linger  as  to  if 
and  how  long  we  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  play  at  home.  As  for 
now,  the  Howe  football  field  re- 
mains open. 

But  no  one  is  positive  that  it 
will  last. 

“As  far  as  we  know  we  will  be 
able  to  play  the  rest  of  our  games 
here,  but  we  have  no  absolute 
guarantee,”  said  Tout. 
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Girls  prepare  for  Invitationals 


Tammy  Binkley 


“Cross  country  is  within  their 
grasp  of  talent.  It’s  no  harder 
than  anything  else,”  according  to 
James  Perkins,  coach  of  the 
1982-1983  girls  cross  country 
team. 


The  1 4-girl  team  has  won  all  its 
regular  meets  and  has  placed  fifth 
in  the  Warren  Hokum  K, 
eleventh  in  the  Pike  Hokum  K, 
and  sixth  in  the  Ben  Davis  Invita- 
tional. Perkins  thinks  that  the 
team  placed  well,  since  these  are 
all  prestigious  meets.  “We  kind 
of  slaughtered  them,”  said  Per- 
kins of  the  regular  meets. 

Perkins  expects  the  team  to 
finish  well  in  the  Southport  Invi- 
tational tomorrow  and  it  will  also 
prepare  them  for  the  Howe  Invi- 
tational Tuesday. 


Of  the  expected  1 4 schools  at 
the  Howe  Invitational  Perkins 
expects  Ben  Davis,  Center 
Grove,  Decatur  Central,  Park 
Tudor,  Warren  Central,  and 
Southport  to  be  the  strongest 
competition.  “They  just  gave  a 
little  better  cross  country  prog- 
ram,” said  Perkins.  “South- 
ports’s  won  the  state  four  times 
and  it  looks  like  they’re  going 
after  it  again." 

Perkins  feels  the  team  of 
Stephanie  Bett/  Alberta 
Campbell,  Angela  Clark,  Sandy 
vColeman,  Laura  Cruz,  Tammy 
Gardner,  Karen  Hayes,  Kim 
Jointer,  Carol  Perry,  Vera  Perry, 
Lisa  Schwab,  Monica  Stewart, 
April  Stokes,  and  Julie  Wilkinson 
is  improving  rapidly.  “We’re  im- 
proving so  fast  with  every  meet 
we’ve  kind  of  lost  the  guage  on 
how  good  a team  we’re  going  to 
be." 


Youth  plagues  cross  country 


Dennis  Bailey 


H-87y| 


Despite  four  consecutive  los- 
ses, boys  cross  country  coach 
Greg  Mingus  is  optimistic  about 
his  young  team.  Only  two  let- 
termen  return  to  the  squad, 
sophomore  Jeff  Taylor  and  Sam 
Springfield,  who  is  the  only 
senior  on  the  nine-man  squad.  Of 
the  other  seven;  Brad  Babcock, 
Randy  Fields,  Chip  Hebberdine 
are  sophomores,  the  remaining 
three  are  freshmen  Wendell 
Johnson,  Coy  Dowdridge,  and 
Darron  Crowe. 

Mingus  believes  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  their  record 
being  0-4.  “These  kids  just  aren’t 
capable  of  running  against  the 
juniors  and  seniors  from  the 
other  schools  who  have  been 
running  for  three  or  four  years,” 
remarked  Mingus. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mingus  en- 
tered the  team  in  the  Ben  Davis 
Invitational  as  a junior  varsity 


squad  with  hopes  that  they  could 
do  better  against  men  of  their 
own  caliber.  The  action  paid  off 
as  the  team  came  in  fifth  overall 
with  Jeff  Taylor  and  Wendell 
Johnson  who  came  in  second  and 
third  overall  and  ran  their  best 
times  of  the  season. 

“I  felt  that  they  could  run  bet- 
ter against  other  young  teams 
than  they  did  against  the  varsity 
teams”  added  Mingus. 

Coach  Mingus  is  anticipating, 
that  with  a lot  of  hard  work  and 
practice  everyone  on  the  team 
will  increase  his  times  and  will 
become  more  competitive  on  a 
varsity  level  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  He  is  also  confident  that 
next  year,  with  more  experience 
behind  them,  this  team  will  be 
very  competitive. 

As  for  the  Howe  Invitational, 
Coach  Mingus  feels  that  they 
should  bo  running  more  competi- 
tively and  the  team  members  are 
looking  forward  to  the  Invita- 
tional here  at  Howe. 


Sidelines 

Number  one  singles  player 
Greg  Abella  returns  a 
forehand  to  his  Scecina 
opponent.  (Photo  by  Eric 
Wilson) 

Junior  Sherri  Dockery  an- 
ticipates a slam  return  dur- 
ing the  Hornets  match  with 
Lawrence  North.  (Photo 
by  Lisa  Wynalda) 
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10TH  AND  ARLINGTON 

NEFT  TO  STANDARD  FOOD  STORE 

DAILY  SPECIALS  INCLUDE  FREE 
MOVIE  PASSES  AND  T-SHIRTS! 

COME  IN  AND  ENJOY  VIDEO 
FUN  FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 


LANMAN’S 
FLOWER  SHOP 

4108  E.  MICHIGAN  356-6371 
995  N.  FRENTON  (8500  E.  10TH)  899-3990 


WEST  MAIN  AT  GEM 
(NEW  PALESTINE)  861-4473 


STANDARD  SERVICE 
CENTER 

COMPLETE  AUTO  SERVICE 


5061  East  Washington  St.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Phones:  357*5209-357-0055 


TOWER  STUDIO 

DISTINCTIVE  PORTRAITURE 
SPECIALIZING  IN  HIGH  QUALITY 
SENIOR  PORTRAITS,  WEDDINGS 
AND  FAMILY  PORTRAITS 
CALL  FOR  APPOINTMENT 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO 
HOWE  SENIORS 
6016  E.  WASH.  356-0915 
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Good  Luck  Hornets 


Mert’s  Sporting 
Goods 

5642  E.  Wash.  St. 


Stutz’s  Sports 
Center 

Irvington  Plaza 


Holzer 

Decorating 

Center 

1831  N.  Arlington  Ave. 


Galaxy  Pizza 

357-4181 


The 

Crystal  Owl 

6026  E.  10th  St. 

The  Wedding 
Palace  Inc. 

5532  E.  Wash.  St. 


Dave  s Tire  And  Auto  Service  Style  Masters 

5606  E.  Wash.  St.  359-9307 

359-5015 


Bryan’s  Beetles 

5404  E.  Wash.  St. 


Daily  Queen 

Irvington  Plaza 


English 
Hardware  S&T 

381 1 English  Ave. 

Chaille’s 
Shoe  Store 

5622  E.  Wash.  St. 

Circle  City 
Florist 

1515  N.  Emerson 


The  Lamp  Shop 

5419  E.  Wash.  St. 


Jack  Cottev  Auburn  Plastics,  And  Rubber  Inc.  FoX_a"d 

Republican  for  Sheriff  ^25  E.  21st  St.  ' Pfeiffer  O.D. 


Dr.  C.E. 
Watkins,  D.C. 

357-8481 


Buy  Band  Boosters 

353-1811 


Kits  C&W  True 
Value  Hardware 

5506  E.  21st  St. 
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Briefly  speaking  . . . 

Musical  . . . The  Howe  Musical  De- 
partment will  present  Snoopy  as  the  fall 
musical  Dec.  4 at  7:30  p.m.  and  Dec.  5 at 
2:30  p.m. 

Cast  members  are  Greg  Brinkers  as 
Snoopy,  John  Robinson  as  Linus,  Stephen 
Enz  as  Charlie  Brown,  Claire  Mills  as 
Lucy,  Amy  Endsley  as  Sally  Brown,  Paula 
Wright  as  Peppermint  Patty,  and  Kris- 
ten Frederickson  as  Woodstock. 

This  will  be  the  first  city  high  school 
performance  of  Snoopy,  which  has  just 
been  released  to  amateur  troupes.  Tic- 
ket prices  are  undetermined,  but  will 
probably  be  about  $2. 

Dance  . . . Malachi,  an  Indianapolis- 
based  rock  group,  will  perform  at  the 
Halloween  dance  Oct.  30.  Prices  will  be 
$5  for  couples  and  $3  for  singles.  Ad- 
vance tickets  can  be  bought  at  the  fi- 
nance office. 

The  dance,  sponsored  by  the  Men’s 
400  Club,  will  be  in  the  north  gym  from 
8 p.m.  to  midnight.  Guests  not  attend- 
ing Howe  will  be  admitted  only  if  ac- 
companied by  Howe  students. 
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The  opinions  expressed  in  this  issue  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the  IPS  ad- 
ministration. AH  editorial  positions  are  decided 
by  the  Tower  editorial  board. 


Draft . . . Federal  Law  requires  all  men 
to  register  for  the  draft  within  30  days 
of  their  18th  birthdays. 

Men  should  go  to  any  U.S.  Post  Of- 
fice, gets  a registration  card  and  fills  in 
j his  name,  address,  telephone  number, 
date  of  birth  and  Social  Security 
number.  Card  should  be  given  to  a 
postal  clerk  and  show  the  clerk  identifi- 
cation. The  clerk  checks  cards  to  make 
sure  they  are  complete,  the  registrant 
signs  it  and  the  clerk  stamps  it  with  the 
post  office  cancellation  stamp. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  cur- 
rently prosecuting  men  who  fail  to  re- 
gister. Failure  to  register  or  to  keep 
Selective  Service  informed  of  any  ad- 
dress change  is  a felony  and  is  punisha- 
ble by  a penalty  of  up  to  $ 1 0,000  or  five 
years  in  jail,  or  both. 

Greenthumb  . . . Even  though  the 
greenhouse  at  Shortridge  was  not 
i awarded  to  Howe,  the  plar^for  a new 
greenhouse  was  not  halted. 

Howe’s  new  greenhouse  is  under 
construction  and  should  be  finished  in 
late  November. 


The  type  of  greenhouse  that  Howe  is 
having  built  will  be  an  Everlite 
Aluminum.  Howe  will  not  get  Shor- 
tridge’s  greenhouse  as  formerly  plan- 
ned since  it  was  larger  and  does  not  fit 
the  area  alotted  at  Howe  for  the  struc- 
ture. 

Shortridge  facilities  will  keep  the 
greenhouse  which  will  be  sold  with  the 
rest  of  the  grounds.  The  cost  of  Howe’s 
greenhouse  will  be  absorbed  into  a pac- 
kage which  was  approved  August  5, 

1 980.  The  package  includes  costs  of  the 
football  field  repair,  new  windows,  and 
roofing  as  well  as  the  greenhouse.  The 
cost  of  the  building  is  approximately 
$21,000. 

The  work  is  being  done  by  Weather 
Seal  distributors.  One  construction 
worker  commented,  “After  we  finish, 
Howe  will  really  have  something  to  be 
proud  about.” 

Brain  game  . . . The  Howe  quiz  team 
lost  to  Beech  Grove  78-68  in  the  first 
round  of  competition  Wednesday. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  in  a row  the 
Hornets  have  lost  in  the  first  round  of 
competition.  Team  captain  Mark 
Rubick  blamed  the  loss  on  the  team’s 
lack  of  aggressiveness.  “We  were  too 
slow  in  getting  started  and  by  the  break 
we  were  24  points  down,”  he  com- 
mented. 

Other  team  members  were  Robert 
Vane,  Erika  Steffer,  and  Eileen  Heady. 

English  winner  . . . Senior  Kristen 
Frederickson  has  been  named  a reci- 
pient of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  (N.C.T.E.) 
Achievement  Awards  in  Writing. 

She,  with  approximately  876  other 
winners,  will  have  her  name  placed  in  a 
booklet  which  will  be  sent  to  admis- 
sions directors  at  3,000  universities. 
She  will  also  receive  a certificate  of 
recognition.  Miss  Frederickson  has  also 
taken  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
N.C.T.E.  to  compete  in  another  na- 
tional contest  for  scholarships. 

To  compete,  Miss  Frederickson 
wrote  an  impromptu  theme  on  “Why 
written  communication  is  important  in 
today’s  world,”  and  entered  two  origi- 
nal poems. 
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Hudnut  advises  students  about  future 

! , 

City’s  mayor  is  first  in  series  of  guest  speakers 


Angie  Broughton 


Mayor  William  Hudnut  advised 
students  to  think  about  the  fu- 
ture at  a social  studies  assembly 
in  the  auditorium  Oct.  5. 

“You  and  I have  to  look  further 
down  the  road  and  see  where  we 
want  to  end  up  and  then  work 
back  from  there,”  he  stated. 
Hudnut  was  the  first  of  “distin- 
guished guest  speakers”  social 
studies  dept,  head  Leone  Little 
hopes  to  invite  to  address  social 
studies  students  during  the  year. 

Hudnut  segued  from  praising 
the  Howe  chess  team  to  compar- 
ing the  game  to  life.  “You  begin 
at  the  end  of  the  game  and  work 
your  way  backwards,”  advised 
the  second  term  mayor. 

The  former  Presbyterian 
minister  strongly  recommended 
that  every  student  graduate. 
“You’re  going  to  pay  for  it  the 
rest  of  your  life  if  you  don’t,” 
stated  Hudnut. 

He  added  that  Hooseirs  can  no 
longer  rely  on  factory  and  au- 


tomotive jobs  being  around. 
“Those  jobs  aren’t  there,”  Hud- 
nut commented.  He  advised  that 
young  people  specialize  in  high 
technology  fields  such  as  compu- 
ter science  and  data  processing. 

“The  smart  person  will  under- 
stand that  jobs  in  the  future  are  in 
those  areas.” 


The  former  president  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities  in- 
formed students  that  the  18-21 
year-old  age  group  has  the  smal- 
lest per  cent  of  voters  and  urged 
all  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
November  elections.  “Study 
what  they  (the  candidates)  say. 
Listen  to  their  TV  commercials," 


suggested  Hudnut.  “Make  up 
your  mind  who  you  think  is  best.” 

Hudnut  clarified  that  money 
for  the  domed  stadium  dogs  not 
come  out  of  funds  that  finance 
city  services.  He  said  that  the  one 
per  cent  tax  on  food  and  bever- 
ages and  private  donations  will 
pay  the  bill. 

He  hopes  that  the  stadium  will 
help  accomplish  one  of  his  per- 
sonal goals,  to  make  Indianapolis 
the  amateur  sports  capital  of  the 
country.  The  stadium,  to  be 
completed  in  1984,  has  already 
brought  $100  million  in  conven- 
tion bookings,  according  to  Hud- 
nut. 

Hudnut  stated  that  his  other 
goals  for  the  city  include: 
neighborhood  stabilization,  de- 
velopment of  high  technology 
jobs,  promotion  of  business  ex- 
pansion, good  educational  sys- 
tems and  good  road  conditions. 
Hudnut  explained  the  difficulty  in 
meeting  these  goals  in  saying, 
“You  have  to  work  at  all  these  at 
one  time.” 


Howe  fails  to  receive  $20,000  Ford  Foundation  grant 


Brent  Johnson 

Co-edi  tor-in-chief 


Howe  will  not  receive  the 
$20,000  Ford  Foundation  grant  it 
hoped  for,  but  will  instead  get  a 
$1,000  award. 

Principal  Frank  Tout  said  he 
was  “disappointed”  with  the 
Foundation’s  decision.  “I  don’t 
want  to  sound  sour  grapes,”  he 
said,  but  added  he  felt  Howe  de- 
served the  $20,000  grant. 

Howe  was  one  of  107  schools 
competing  for  the  $20,000  grant. 
The  schools  became  eligible  to 
apply  for  the  grant  last  spring 
when  they  were  all  awarded  a 
$1,000  grant  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  program. 

Only  50  schools  were  granted 
the  $20,000  award,  which  was 
given  on  the  basis  of  a written 


proposal  submitted  by  the  school 
and  an  on-site  evaluation.  Grants 
were  determined  by  the  Founda- 
tion’s Panel,  made  up  of  15 
educators. 

“I  tried  to  psych  out  the  basis 
of  the  grants,  and  where  we  mis- 
sed the  boat,  and  I couldn’t,”  said 
Tout.  “I  don’t  know  what  kinds 
of  things  they  were  after.” 

Robert  Tolies  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  said  that  the  grants 
were  given  after  the  advisers 
ranked  all  the  proposals  on  the 
basis  of  “the  most  well- 
thought-out  and  reasonable,” 
the  nature  of  the  activities  for 
which  the  school  would  pay  with 
the  grant,  and  how  the  school 
proposed  to  execute  the  ac- 
tivities. 

“That  doesn’t  mean  Howe’s 


(proposal)  was  bad.  They  were  all 
good,”  said  Tolies.  “There  were 
others  that  struck  the  committee 
as  being  particularly  noteworthy 
or  useful.” 

Howe’s  proposal  for  the  grant 
included  $3,900  for  a summer 
musical,  $8,190  for  a one-week 
summer  institute  on  leadership 
involving  63  IPS  students,  and 
$7,9 1 0 for  two  word-processing 
computers  for  Tower. 

Howe  used  $500  of  the  grant 
received  last  spring  to  pay  news- 
paper expenses  and  $500  to  sup- 
port Student  Council  activities. 
The  grant  just  received  will  be 
divided  equally  again  for  the  same 
organizations. 

Two  other  IPS  high  schools  did 
receive  $20,000  grants.  Arsenal 
Technical  High  School  was 
awarded  one  of  the  larger  grants 


to  collaborate  with  teachers  in  a 
nearby  feeder  school  in  tutoring 
students  in  English,  mathematics, 
French,  Spanish,  social  studies, 
and  science. 

George  Washington  High 
School  was  given  a $20,000  grant 
to  expand  a school  improvement 
program  titled  “Quest  for  the 
Best,”  buy  computer  hardware 
for  vocational  educational  prog- 
ram, and  set  up  six  workshops  to 
teach  communications  skills  to 
teachers. 

Washington  principal  Thomas 
Rosenberger  attributed  the 
award  to  the  futuristic  nature  of 
Washington’s  proposal.  “I  think 
they  were  looking  for  things  that 
would  carry  over  into  the  fu- 
ture,” he  said. 


If 
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Illegal: 


Howe  Athletic  Department  commits  sex  descrimination; 
spending , scheduling , facilities  of  girls  found  inequitable 


Kristen  Frederickson 

Managing  editor 


Girls  athletics  at  Howe  are 
currently  given  unequal  oppor- 
tunity in  areas  such  as  funding, 
scheduling  and  use  of  facilities.  In 
the  specific  area  of  scheduling, 
the  Howe  Athletic  Department 
is  in  direct  violation  of  Title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972. 

Title  IX  is  a series  of  regula- 
tions and  guidelines  which  pro- 
hibits sex  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation programs.  The  regulation 
deals  specifically  with  secondary 
schools’  competitive  athletics, 
and  provides  that  “equal  oppor- 
tunity” be  available  to  all  par- 
ticipants, regardless  of  sex.  Sec- 
ondary schools  were  required  to 
comply  with  all  Title  IX  regula- 
tions by  July  21,  1978,  3 years 
after  the  regulations  were  pub- 
lished. 

The  Howe  Athletic  Depart- 
ment is  currently  in  violation  of 
Title  IX  provisions  in  the  case  of 
scheduling  of  female  and  male 
basketball  games.  The  recom- 
mendation states  that  to 
schedule  male  events  on  Friday 
or  Saturday  nights  and  female 
events  on  weekday  afternoons  is 
“inequitable.”  This,  however, 
describes  the  scheduling  for  boys 
and  girls  basketball  at  Howe. 

Otis  Curry,  coach  of  girls  bas- 
ketball, recommended  that  girls 
varsity  be  scheduled  to  play  the 
game  preceding  the  boys  varsity 
games  on  Friday  nights.  The  girls 
would  in  this  way  replace  the 
boys  reserve  game.  Curry 
explained,  “When  we  take  our 
girls  reserve  and  varsity  for  an 
away  game,  and  we  leave  right 
after  school,  we  don’t  get  home 
till  I I p.m.,  I 1:30.  Then  they  ex- 
pect  them  to  get  their 
homework  done  and  be  ready  for 
a day  of  school  at  8 the  next 
morning. 

“They  tell  me  I’m  not  bringing 
in  any  revenue.  Well,  don’t  put 


me  in  at  4:30  on  a Thursday, 
charge  less  money,  and  then  tell 
me  I’m  not  pulling  in  the  money,” 
Curry  added. 

Boys  basketball  coach  Jake 
Thompson  stated,  “I’m  not  in 
favor  of  the  idea.  I’d  rather  see 
the  girls  play  on  alternate  Friday 
nights,  or  the  Fridays  we  don’t 
have  home  games. 

Thompson  commented  that  he 
felt  it  was  a “bad  situation  for 
those  girls”  to  have  to  play  mid- 
week, and  that  the  situation 
could  be  improved. 

Athletic  Director  Rick  Hewitt 
declined  to  comment  on  the  situ- 
ation, maintaining,  “I’d  just  like 
to  keep  things  positive  around 
here.  I think  it’s  a mistake  to  keep 
flaunting  your  problems,  so  let’s 
just  drop  that.” 

“Although  the  girls  might 
want  to  play  in  there,  since  we 
can’t  practice  there  it  would  be 
just  like  going  to  an  away  game, 
with  the  unfamiliar  floor,”  Curry 
explained. 

Thompson  is  willing  to  change 
facilities  with  the  girls.  He  re- 
marked, “In  the  new  gym,  I’ve 
got  to  constantly  be  involved 
with  student  body  traffic.  There 
are  teams  in  and  out  all  the  time, 
people  use  that  gym  to  just  walk 
through.  I can’t  keep  the  kids’  be- 
longings secured.  I’d  love  to 
switch.” 

Hewitt  was  not  receptive  to 
discussion  about  a change  in 
facilities.  “I’ve  had  these  little 
talks  before  with  asking  teams  to 
move.  The  way  I see  it,  everyone 
can’t  be  in  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time,  you  have  to  kind  of  go 
with  the  flow;  you  know,  make 
the  best  combination  of  sugges- 
tions,” the  athletic  director  re- 
marked. 

As  a matter  of  Athletic  De- 
partment policy,  revenue  sports 
are  allowed  more  money  when  al- 
location  of  funds  is  due.  As 
Hewitt  maintained,  “I  feel  there 
need  to  be  some,  well,  thank- 
yous  said  to  those  sports  that 
bring  in  the  dollars.”  In  this  way, 


girls  basketball  would  receive 
proportionately  less  money  than 
would  boys  basketball. 

Thompson  feels,  however,  un- 
informed as  to  how  much  money 
his  basketball  program  receives. 
“It’s  a real  thorn  in  my  side  not 
knowing  how  much  money  we 
bring  in,  how  much  money  we 
have  to  run  our  program.  And  it’s 
not  that  I haven’t  asked.  I’ve 
asked.  Things  aren’t  told  to  you 
around  here,  they’re  just  kind  of 
avoided,"  the  coach  commented. 

Hewitt  stated  that  his  policy  is 
to  reveal  any  information  asked 
for  by  a coach.  He  claimed,  “It’s 
not  a matter  of  keeping  this  type 
of  information  from  you.  I might 
have  to  tell  you,  ‘No,  I’m  busy, 
come  back  next  week,’  but  I’m 
willing  to  sit  down  and  talk  about 
it.” 

Thompson  remarked  that  if 


equality  was  to  be  pursued  it 
must  happen  “on  all  levels.  If 
they’re  going  to  institute  girls 
sports  before  mine,  let’s  do  it  for 
all  the  sports.  Let  everyone  be 
under  the  same  pressure  I am.” 
Curry  feels  that  any  changes  to 
be  made  will  not  happen  quickly. 
He  stated,  “You’ve  got  a lot  of 
die-hard  people  around  here. 
They  like  it  status  quo.  Nobody 
wants  to  be  the  pioneer.” 
Hewitt  commented  that  he  did 
not  find  “total  compliance”  with 
Title  IX  regulations  of  primary 
importance.  He  concluded, 
“Right  now  we’re  just  trying  to 
keep  our  heads  above  water.  I 
think  total  compliance  with  those 
stipulations  would  perhaps'  not 
be  the  wisest  way  to  go.  If  we 
followed  all  those  directions  it 
would  be  more  of  a problem  than 
good.  And  yes,  I think  that’s  our 
choice  to  m^ke.” 


\ 


Band  Julie  Wilkinson  played  with  the  band  at  last 
Saturday’s  Indiana  Central  University  football 
Stand  game.  (Photo  by  Eric  Wilson ) 
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Halloween  becomes  a night  of  surprising  letdowns 

Halloween-the  night  when  the  crazed  escapee  from  the  threatening,  ominous  out-of- 


nearby  asylum  throws  Heartland  U.S.A.  into  bloody  terror, 
right?  Not  exactly. 


Halloween,  the  holiday  repu- 
ted to  be  the  most  horrific  and 
terrifying  of  all  eves,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  boring  of  all 
celebrations.  Unlike  its  reputa- 
tion which  brings  out  Dracula  to 
meet  the  werewolf  and  zombie 
to  meet  Witchipoo,  this  dreadful 
event  has  come  to  embody  the 
fruitless  await  of  the  great 
pumpkin. 

The  problem  starts  in  child- 
hood, when  Mom  insists  on  em- 
barassing  “her  little  angel,"  by 
refusing  to  let  you  get  a costume. 
Dressing  you  in  your  hat  and  coat 
she  says,  “Just  tell  everybody 
you’re  an  Eskimo.  It’s  really  too 
cold  to  go  out  in  those  thin  cos- 
tumes. You  don’t  want  a cold  just 
because  everyone  else  has  one." 
This  is  thoughtless  because  you 
would  really  rather  die  than  to  go 
to  show  and  tell  Monday  with  no 
costume. 


Then,  again  in  your  best  in- 
terests, Mom  makes  you  trick- 
or-treat  in  broad  daylight.  This  is 
not  only  ruining  all  available  trad- 
ition, but  also  cuts  down  on  the 
candy  intake  because  everybody 
but  you  and  your  mother  is  still  at 
work. 

Even  after  Mom  concedes  to 
the  deathly  frightening  Casper 
the  friendly  ghost  costume,  it  is 
still  a let-down  to  walk  in  with 
the  candy  mother-load  of  the 

century  only  to  have  to  wait  for 
hours  while  it  is  put  through  a 
pentagon  security  clearance  for 
razor  blades  and  cyanide.  As  if 
that  is  not  bad  enough,  she  has 
the  unmitigated  gall  to  ration 


your  hard-earned  loot  over  the 
next  13  years  only  getting  the 
last  piece  as  a graduation  present. 

Today  with  all  that  juvenile  ac- 
tivity behind  you,  you  finally  de- 
cide to  hang  up  the  old  plastic 
pumpkin,  and  devote  yourself  to 
more  adolescent  undertakings 
like  watching  MTV.  Mom  again 
throws  a wrench  in  the  holiday 
plans.  She  informs  you  that  your 
are  expected  to  accompany  that 
beloved  sibling  through  the 
neighborhood.  Thrusting  a roll  of 
reflective  tape  in  one  hand  and  a 
grocery  bag  in  the  other  you  take 
off  with  Bobby  or  Suzy  (still 
wearing  your  old  Casper  suit) 
out  through  the  wilds  of  the 
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doors. 

If  you  really  thought  it  was  just 
going  to  be  Bobby/Suzy,  would 
you  be  interested  in  buying  the 
Brooklyn  bridge?  Mom  h^s  not 
neglected  to  announce  to  every 
parent  of  a third-grader  in  a six- 
mile  radius,  and  indeed  the  entire 
PTA,  that  she  is  sure  you  would 
not  mind  taking  their  children  as 
well.  So  off  you  go,  with  three 
thousand  “little  people”  to 
watch  them  get  all  the  candy 
while  you  think  about  their  lazy, 
insensitive  stupid  irresponsible 
. . . parents. 

Fortunately,  all  is  not  lost.  Mrs. 
Smith-Jones  recognizes  you  lurk- 
ing in  the  dark  recesses  of  her 
front  porch  and  sends  a caramel 
apple  for  being  such  a helpful  per- 
son. With  any  luck  at  all,  you 
might  get  to  eat  this  one  by  your 
25th  wedding  anniversary. 
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Editorial f 

Violations  of  Title  IX  persecute  female  athletes 


“All  men  are  created  equal.”  This  is  a common  enough  phrase,  but 
sometimes  people  are  inclined  to  forget  that  women  are  included  in 
the  general  idea.  The  situation  in  Howe’s  Athletic  Department  is  a 
good  example  of  one  such  misunderstanding. 

Girls  sports  at  Howe  are  in  no  way  equal  to  boys  sports.  No  one 
asks  that  girls  become  equal  to  boys,  but  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  girls 
be  given  equal  opportunity  in  areas  such  as  use  of  facilities,  schedul- 
ing of  meets  and  games,  and  allocation  of  funds. 

It  is  common  to  see  the  boys  basketball  teams  practicing  in  the 
practice  in  the  south  gym,  the  older,  less  modern  facility, 
north  gym  after  school  during  the  winter.  But,  has  anyone  ever  seen 
the  girls  basketball  team  practicing  there?  Of  course,  not;  the  girls 

It  also  seems  unfair  that  the  girls  basketball  games  are  scheduled  in 
keeping  with  past  years,  on  weekday  nights  and  afternoons.  The 
boys,  on  the  other  hand,  play  nearly  every  game  on  Friday  evenings. 
Surely  the  morale  of  a team  improves  when  there  is  an  audience  to 
watch.  Who  goes  to  games  on  weekdays  though? 

As  an  indirect  result  of  these  factors,  the  amount  of  money  allo- 
cated to  girls  sports  is  smaller  than  that  given  to  boys  sports.  The 
revenue-producing  sports,  football  and  boys  varsity  basketball,  are 
allowed  more  funds  than  the  girls  sports  and  boys  sports  which  pull 
in  little  money  or  do  not  break  even.  If  the  girls  were  allowed  to  play 
on  popular  crowd  nights,  in  the  larger  seating  capacity  gym,  it  is 
reasonable  that  they  would  draw  more  spectators,  thus  bringing  in 
more  revenue  and  perhaps  meriting  some  of  the  extra  money. 

There  are  multiple  possible  outcomes  of  this  unequal  situation. 
First,  and  least  painful,  conditions  could  be  ignored  or  simply  put  on  a 
back  shelf  and  any  positive  action  delayed.  No  one  gains  by  this 


^<4/  8uc&c£&b*JJ 


solution.  The  second,  and  best  suggestion  is  that,  the  school  ad- 
ministration could  take  an  interested  and  helpful  look  at  conditions 
and  make  moves  to  remedy  the  situation.  Third,  and  by  far  least 
attractive  and  most  troublesome, action  could  be  taken  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights,  enforcers  of  Title  IX  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  a chapter  which  prohibits  educational  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex. 

The  most  appropriate  response  to  this  matter  would  be  made  by 
Howe  administrators  rather  than  leaving  any  action  to  outside 
forces.  Surely  an  analysis  of  the  situation  could  be  made  by  those 
responsible  and  a plan  of  solution  agreed  upon. 


Letter  to  the  editors 


Student  wants  return  of  voluntary  school  prayer 

Dear  Editors,  first  step  tQ  remove  a||  religjon 

Last  May,  President  Reagan  from  America.  She  won  the  case 
campaign  for  an  and  prayer  was  dropped  from  the 


started  a 
amendment  to  get  voluntary 
prayer  put  back  into  school.  The 
key  word  here  is  voluntary. 

In  a 1962  court  case,  which 
wasn’t  the  first  of  this  type,  a 
mother  and  son  were  protesting 
the  idea  of  prayer  in  school.  The 
mother  was  a Marxist  communist 
who  was  trying,  with  the  this  as  a 


public  school  system. 

We  shouldn’t  let  communists 
hastily  change  our  long-lasting 
laws  and  demoralize  us,  begin- 
ning with  our  youngsters.  It’s 
during  our  young  years  in  which 
we  develop  our  basic  concept  of 
life.  If  one  isn’t  allowed  to  pray  to 
his  own  God  when  he  feels  like  it, 


Q 


Do  you  think 
it  is  important  to 
vote? 


Point 


this  is  removing  our  unalienable 
right  to  freedom  of  religion. 

The  key  word  is  voluntary  and  I 
believe  the  teacher  shouldn’t  in- 
struct the  child  how  or  to  whom 
to  pray,  but  a few  minutes  of  time 
a day  shouln’t  be  denied  children 
to  pray,  or  meditate,  or  just 
space  out  and  relax  if  the  child  be 
an  atheist.  And  the  prayers 
should  be  silent  or  not  in  unison  if 
done  orally. 


Obviously,  forcing  religion  on 
children  isn’t  fair  but  they  should 
be  able  to  pray  if  they  want  to. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
population  believes  prayer 
should  be  reinstated,  and  isn’t 
this  a democratic  government  by 
and  for  the  people? 

Besides,  look  at  the  extreme 
increase  in  drug  abuse,  crime,  and 
teenage  pregnancies  since  1960.1 
do  believe  the  removal  of  this  20 
years  ago  played  a part  in  this  in- 
crease. 

Claire  Mills 


A.  “Yes,  if  you 
know  what  the  issues 
are  that  you're  vot- 
ing for  and  the  politi- 
cian you're  voting 
for." 


■A.  “ If  we  don’t  put 
who  we  want  in  office 
it  could  mess  up  our 
future." 


Michele  Ruschhaupt 


Keith  Toombs 
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Just  a thought 

The  money  required  to  pro- 
vide adequate  food,  water, 
education,  health  and  housing 
for  everyone  in  the  world  has 
been  estimated  at  $17  billion  a 
year.  It  is  a huge  sum  of  money, 
about  as  much  as  the  world 
spends  on  arms  every  two 
weeks. 

EstHarial 

Orientation  lacks  structure; 
Students  do  not  need  naps 

Do  you  remember  your  Freshman  Orientation  class?  You  know, 
the  one  where  you  discussed  the  student  handbook  the  first  week 
and  spent  the  next  17  watching  exciting  career  films  about  food 
processing? 

The  highlight  of  each  class  was  roll-call — it  took  half  the  period 
because  your  class  was  so  big.  Generally  it  was  40  minutes  of  letter 
writing,  desk  carving  and  catching  up  on  your  sleep,  every  day. 

This  class,  originally  intended  to  help  freshmen  adapt  to  the  high 
school  environment,  give  them  a chance  to  talk  with  their  coun- 
selors, explore  different  careers  and  develop  a four-year  plan,  has 
turned  into  a babysitting  service — a full  credit  study  hall. 

Because  orientation  is  an  IPS-mandated  class,  unlike  Senior  Gui- 
dance, we  do  not  have  the  ability  to  eliminate  it  or  make  it  an 
optional  course.  However,  the  teachers  can  improve  the  cur- 
riculum, or  rather,  in  this  case,  develop  one.  Because  of  a lack  of 
interest  from  both  students  and  teachers, Freshman  Orientation  has 
become  a complete  waste  of  time. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  its  lack  of  educational  value.  Large 
classes  (up  to  46  students — over  IPS  maximum)  and  lack  of  teachers 
contribute  to  poor  lesson  plans  and  little  individual  attention  for 
freshmen. 

One  good  solution  to  this  problem  would  be  to  organize  a solid 
plan  for  teaching  the  course  and  stick  with  it,  eliminating  busy-work 
and  outdated  films. 

Since  it  is  necessary  for  all  incoming  freshmen  to  take  a full  semes- 
ter of  orientation,  it  might  as  well  be  as  bearable  as  possible. 


Editorial 

Drunks  terrorize  streets 

Sometimes  you  really  have  to  wonder  about  the  value  (or  lack  of 
it)  has  come  to  put  on  human  life.  One  drink  too  many  and  the  car 
keys  could,  and  often  do  result  in  injury  or  even  death  to  all  involved, 
and  many  that  aren’t. 

This  month  a Sheriff  Captain  Ron  Atwell,  of  Indianapolis,  was 
charged  with  two  counts  of  drunk  driving  causing  death.  The  judge 
somehow  thought  it  sufficient  punishment  to  give  Atwell  a six 
month  work-release  sentence — to  be  served  on  weekends.  This  is  a 
very  small  price  to  pay  for  the  lives  of  two  human  beings. 

Drunk  driving  is  a problem  more  common  than  one  may  suppose. 
Statistics  show  that,  of  the  55,000  automobile  deaths  per  year,  one 
half  are  the  results  of  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

No  one  is  immune  to  the  perils  of  drunk  driving;  the  victims  could 
be  innocently  walking  down  the  sidewalk,  crossing  the  street  or 
perhaps  driving  cautiously,  and  soberly,  in  his  own  car.  The  guilty 
party  could  be  anyone  as  well — from  a respected  policeman  to  a high 
school  student. 

Editors’  Note:  Tower  advisor  Dave  Massy  was  unable  to  attend 
school  this  week  because  he  and  his  wife,  Joy,  who  is  six  months 
pregnant,  were  struck  by  a man  presently  charged  with  drunk  driv- 
ing. The  driver,  32,  had  previously  held  a clean  driving  record.  For- 
tunately, the  baby  seems  fine  and  the  Massys  are  reportedly  re- 
cuperating from  injuries  well. 


Smokers’ 

heaven 


Counterpoint- 


These  exit-five  steps  have  become  a 
cutters'  haven  and  a popular  hangout 
for  students  with  between-class 
nicotine  fits,  and  by  Friday  can  be  mis- 
taken for  an  oversized  ashtray. 
(Photo  by  Brian  Hicks.) 


A . “No,  there  is 
basically  no  reason 
for  me,  as  a person, 
to  vote  for  an  elec- 
tion on  the  pretense 
that  it  is  the  rich  that 
truly  elect  people .” 


jerry  Welch 


Peggy  Linton 


A . “ The  reason  why 
I do  not  vote  is  be- 
cause I do  not  think 
they  put  the  right 
person  in  office  for 
the  job  and  the 
people  that  they  pick 
do  not  care  about 
people.  They  just 
want  their  votes." 


Interviews  for  Point/ 
Counterpoint  are  con- 
ducted with  randomly 
selected  Howe  stu- 
dents. 


Sammy 
Terry- 


t <My  concept  of  Sammy  Terry  is  diffe- 
rent than  how  most  viewers  see  it,  be- 
cause Sammy  Terry  actually  pokes  fun 
at  bad  things,  at  evil,  at  the  devil;  he  ac- 
tually makes  fun  of  them.  Many  people 
think  of  Sammy  Terry  as  being  a horri- 
ble ghoul  himself,  but  actually  if  you  pay 
attention  to  what  he  says  he  is  a pretty 

nice  guy.  99 
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Sammy  Terry  (Bob  Carter),  in  his  ghoulish  apparel,  intro- 
duces horror  films  during  taping.  (Photo  by  Lisa  Wynalda) 


“ Good  Evening  . . .”  recites  Bob  Carter,  as  Sammy  Terry  WTTV  Channel  4 for  the  last  21  years  to  the  terror / 

who  has  ventured  beyond  the  grave  each  Friday  night  on  amusement  of  Hoosiers.  (Photo  by  Lisa  Wynalda) 
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Horror  show  host  has  unknown  side 


Melissa  Miller 

Feature  editor 


people  have  always  craved  fear;  they 
spend  their  money  to  watch  movies  with 
monsters  and  other  ghoulish  characters  who 
do  their  best  to  scare  people  out  of  their  wits. 

Indiana  has  its  very  own  ghoul.  Every  Friday 
night  thousands  of  people  tune  into  WTTV 
Channel  4 to  watch  Sammy  Terry  host  a series 
of  horror  movies. 

Sammy  Terry  has  been  played  by  actor  Bob 
Carter  since  the  beginning  of  the  show  in 
1961.  According  to  Carter,  Sammy  Terry  was 
created  because  of  commercial  necessity. 

The  owner  of  a furniture  store  who  at  the 
time  had  a half  sponsorship  of  Shock  Theatre, 
(As  show  presenting  a series  of  horror 
movies)  heard  Carter  doing  advertisement 
for  the  show  and  said  he  wanted  Carter  to 
introduce  the  movies,  explained  Carter.  They 
then  had  to  come  up  with  a voice  and  a charac- 
ter, and  Sammy  Terry  developed  from  there. 

Carter  said  that  he  feels  that  he  really  is 
Sammy  Terry  when  he  plays  him.  "My  concept 
of  Sammy  Terry  is  different  than  what  most 
viewers  see  it,  because  Sammy  Terry  actually 
pokes  fun  at  bad  things,  at  evil,  at  the  devil;  he 
actually  makes  fun  of  them.  Many  people  think 
of  Sammy  Terry  as  being  a horrible  ghoul  him- 
self, but  actually  if  you  pay  attention  to  what 
he  says  he  is  a pretty  nice  guy." 

He  added,  “It's  just  that  he  takes  a rather 
obtuse  approach.  Instead  of  saying  thou  shall 
not  do  this,  he  says  ‘Oh  wouldn’t  it  be  a lot  of 
fun,  there's  nothing  better  than  dying’,  which 
is  actually  saying  ‘Hey,  that’s  not  such  a great 
idea.” 

Carter  said  he  does  not  have  to  psyche  him- 
self up  to  play  a character.  “I’m  a professional 
actor  and  you  go  in  and  do  your  thing.  After 
you’ve  been  doing  it  for  2 1 years  it’s  not  too 
hard  to  do.” 

According  to  Carter  it  takes  half  an  hour  to 
put  on  his  makeup  and  an  equal  amount  of  time 
to  remove  it.  “It’s  harder  to  get  off  than  it  is 
on,”  commented  Carter. 

Sammy  Terry  has  a spider  friend  George 
that  appears  regularly  on  the  show.  "It  seems 
like  he’s  (George)  been  around  as  long  as  I 
have.” 

Carter  explained  that  George  used  to  be 
silent  and  only  Sammy  Terry  could  hear  him, 

I “but  we  decided  to  let  everyone  hear  him.” 


4 4 That’s  one  nice  thing  about 
this  character,  unlike  the  charac- 
ters of  Shakespeare.  They’re  al- 
ways the  same,  but  this  character 
goes  on  from  day  to  day  and  keeps 
on  changing  as  the  world 
changes,  f f 


Entertaining  people  is  the  thing  Carter  likes 
best  about  playing  Sammy  Terry.  He  re- 
marked, “I  like  best  the  personal  appearances. 
You  see  people  go  out  with  a smile  on  their 
faces  and  they  have  enjoyed  themselves,  and 
there  are  actually  very  few  people  that  can 
make  a lot  of  people  feel  good.  I think  when 
people  get  done  with  seeing  me  they  do  feel 
good;  that’s  great.” 

Carter  said  that  Sammy  Terry  has  changed 
over  the  years.  He  continued,  “He  and  I have 
become  closer;  it  used  to  be  that  nobody 
would  have  recognized  me  by  my  voice  but 
now  if  I go  out  some  place  my  wife  tells  me, 
‘Don’t  laugh.’ 

He  added,  “He’s  evolved;  he’s  grown  up 
like  everybody  else.  Everybody  grows  up  and 
changes  over  a period  of  time  and  Sammy  T er- 
ry’s  no  different. 

“That’s  one  nice  thing  about  this  character, 
unlike  the  characters  of  Shakespeare.  They’re 
always  the  same,  but  this  character  goes  on 
from  day  to  day  and  keeps  on  changing  as  the 
world  changes,”  stated  Carter. 

Sammy  Terry  appeals  to  all  ages.  Carter 
commented  that  women  have  approached  him 
and  said  to  their  children,  "This  is  the  man  that 
scares  you  and  he  used  to  scare  mommy  when 
she  was  a little  girl.” 

Carter  said  he  writes  the  scripts  for  the 
show.  “It’s  a good  thing  that  Indiana  is  an  ag- 
ricultural state  because  I can  blend  in  with  the 
agriculture.  I’ve  got  more  corn  than  about 
anyone.”  He  added,  “I  also  fit  the  character; 
it’s  rather  sick.” 

He  requires  about  one  day  to  write  a script 
for  a show.  “It’s  hard  to  be  stupid,”  Carter 
explained. 

Sammy  Terry  is  taped  on  Friday  mornings 
and  they  tape  for  the  following  two  Fridays. 
People  stay  up  until  5 a.m.  most  Fridays,  ac- 
cording to  Carter.  “I’m  real  big  in  the  all  night 
diners,"  He  added.  “I  was  talking  to  Stan 


Wood  yesterday  and  every  Friday  night  he  and 
Mike  Ahern  have  a race  to  see  who  can  get 
home  first  for  the  popcorn  and  Sammy 
Terry.” 

Carter  finds  his  work  rewarding.  “It  enter- 
tains people.  It  gets  them  away  from  all  the 
problems  of  the  world;  it  gets  them  away  from 
their  worries.” 

He  stated,  “Actually,  horror  movies  are 
one  of  the  best  entertainment  features.  I 
don’t  particularly  care  for  the  horror  movies 
of  today.  To  me,  they  are  not  true  horror 
movies,  they’re  shock  and  surprise;  they’re 
too  real.  The  true  horror  movie  leaves  a lot  to 
the  imagination.  If  you’ve  seen  the  real  Fran- 
kenstine  movies  you  have  never  seen  Fran- 
kenstein kill  a person.” 

Carter  has  been  married  for  28  years  and 
has  four  children.  He  was  born  in  Decataur,  III. 
“Instead  of  a Hoosier,  I was  originally  a 
sucker.  I gues  that’s  why  I took  this  role,” 
commented  Carter. 

Carter  intends  to  play  Sammy  Terry  “until  I 
crawl  into  my  coffin  the  last  time.”  The  actor 
concluded,  “I’m  happy  to  say  I’m  the  only  per- 
son in  the  world  who’s  ever  worn  out  four 
coffins.  I’m  planning  on  I 6 at  least.” 


Bob  Carter,  in  costume,  takes  a quick 
scan  of  his  script  before  the  second  of  two 
Friday  tapings.  (Photo  by  Lisa  Wynalda) 
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Senior  serves  as  YTC  president,  develops  leadership  skills 


Students  seeking  to  join  a ter- 
rific organization  and  gain  a 
“sense  of  accomplishment”  can 
turn  to  the  Youth  Temperance 
Council  (Y.T.C),  as  one  Howe 
senior  has  already  done. 

Sheila  Riley  is  currently  con- 
ducting her  second  year  as  State 
Y.T.C.  president.  She  was  also 
vice-president  for  one  of  her  five 
years  as  a member  of  this  organi- 
zation. 

Y.T.C.,  which  is  the  teenage  to 
twenties  age  version  of  the  Wo- 
men’s Christian  Temperance 
Union  (W.C.T.U)  has  the  pur- 
pose of  “joining  the  young 
people  in  a stand  for  total  absti- 
nence and  Christian  citizenship.” 
Teenagers  all  across  the  state, 
nation,  and  world  are  members 
of  this  association. 

Miss  Riley  is  presently  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  some  of 


her  other  family  members  con- 
cerning Y.T.C.  She  became  in- 
terested in  the  organization  be- 
cause her  mother  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  W.C.T.U.  “All  my 
brothers  and  sisters  went  to 
Y.T.C,”  she  concluded. 

The  State  meetings  of  Y.T.C., 
which  include  the  Spring  and  Fall 
Rallies,  are  held  in  different  areas 
of  the  state  each  time. 

When  asked  if  she  felt  this  ex- 
perience was  helping  her,  Miss 
Riley  replied  that  Y.T.C.  makes  it 
mandatory  for  her  to  develop 
leadership  skills.  “I  never 
thought  it  would  work  for  me, 
but  I gradually  realized  that  I was 
learning  how  to  handle  different 
situations  and  that  the  experi- 
ence was  helping  me  in  other 
areas  too.” 

Miss  Riley  feels  that  she  credits 
her  success  to  Sarah  Ward,  state 


executive  director  of  the  Y.T.C. 
She  recognizes  Miss  Ward  as  an 
intelligent,  terrific  and  fun  per- 
son. “She  knows  everything 
about  how  to  make  a youth  or- 
ganization work,"  Miss  Riley  ad- 
ded. Miss  Ward  was  a great  influ- 
ence on  Sheila  Riley  becoming 
president  of  Y.T.C.  “Sarah  Ward 
had  more  confidence  in  me  than  I 
did  and  she  kept  pushing  until  I 
agreed  to  be  Vice-President  for 
one  year.  Then  the  next  year  I 
was  elected  President!”  Miss 
Riley  said  with  enthusiasm. 

Miss  Riley  feels  that  the  Y.T.C. 
is  very  important  and  she  wants 
to  “do  my  best  to  help  it  work” 
but  family  comes  first,  then 
school,  and  Y.T.C.  “would  prob- 
ably be  very  close  after  that,"  she 
added. 

Miss  Riley  enjoys  singing,  play- 
ing the  piano,  writing,  and  work- 


ing with  children,  and  is  also 
deeply  involved  with  the  music 
program  at  school  and  her 
church.  She  hopes  to  attend  Pur- 
due University  for  a career  in 
forestry  and  land  management. 
When  asked  if  she  sees  a future 
for  her  in  Y.T.C.  she  replied, 
“most  definitely.  As  long  as  I am 
available  to  help  with  the  Y.T.C., 

I will  continue  with  it,”  she  con- 
cluded. 

Miss  Riley  feels  that  she  is  a 
success.  “I  feel  that  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  away  my 
qualms  about  leading  a group  and 
getting  in  there  and  working  for 
something  I believe  in,”  she 
stated  with  a sense  of  happiness 
for  her  achievements. 

“Everyone  should  have  a goal 
and  that  the  only  way  to  achieve 
it  is  to  get  in  there  and  work 
hard.  The  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment will  be  tremendous!” 
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Students  go  to  Broad  Ripple, 
learn  about  performing  arts 


Beginning  ballet  class  at  Broad  Ripple  warms-up  at  barre. 


Jami  Parent 


It  is  a long  rectangular  room 
with  mirrors  on  two  walls  and 
long  bars  attached  to  the  remain- 
ing two.  At  one  end  lie  discarded 
shoes,  clothes  and  books  while 
on  the  opposite  side  a piano  is 
tinkling  out  jewelry-box  music. 
Twenty-five  students  dressed  in 
leotards,  sweatshirts  and  leg 
warmers  perform  routine  exer- 
cises and  classical  ballet  combina- 
tions. 

This  classroom  is  part  of  the 
Shortridge  School  of  Performing 
Arts  (SSPA)  at  Broad  Ripple  High 
School  and  among  those  who  at- 
tend it  are  two  Howe  students, 
Marcus  Taylor  and  Gwen  Phillips. 

Junior  Taylor  is  part  of  the  bal- 
let class  while  Miss  Phillips,  a 
sophomore,  is  in  the  auditorium 
studying  theatre.  Except  for  a 
janitor  sweeping  up  in  the  back,  a 
small  group  consisting  of  5 or  6 
students  and  a teacher,  the  au- 
ditorium is  empty. 

Two  of  the  students  are  acting 


Two  of  the  students  are  acting 
out  a scene  from  A Glass  Menag- 
rie,  by  Tennessee  Williams. 
Three  metal  folding  chairs  are  a 
couch;  a filing  cabinet  is  a re- 
frigerator and  a board  across  two 
stools  has  become  a coffee  table. 
The  scene  ends  and  those  two 
students  are  replaced  on  center 
stage  by  two  others.  The  stage  is 
magically  transformed  from  living 
room  to  an  office  as  Miss  Phillips 
and  fellow  theatre  student,  Ralph 
Forward  begin  a scene  from 
Robert  Anderson’s  Tea  and  Sym- 
pathy. 

Miss  Phillips  and  Taylor  spend 
the  first  two  periods  of  their  class 
days  as  magnet  school  students  at 
Broad  Ripple  and  are  allowed  40 
minutes  traveling  time  on  the  bus 
to  Howe,  where  they  arrive  in 
time  for  their  fourth  period  clas- 
ses. 

According  to  Barry  Patrick, 
coordinator  of  the  performing 
arts  program,  Broad  Ripple  is  the 
only  school  in  the  state  to  offer 
advanced  performing  arts  classes 
at  a high  school  level. 

Patrick  says  the  goals  of  the 


program  are  “to  provide  skill  de- 
velopment in  the  fine  arts  so  that 
students  are  better  prepared  to 
train  for  a career.” 

SSPA  offers  classes  in:  various 
areas  of  study  including,  music, 
visual  arts,  dance,  theatre,  writ- 
ing and  telecommunications.  Ad- 
ditional opportunities  for  the 
SSPA  students  include  participa- 
tion in  various  community  arts 
activities  which  are  available 
through  field  trips.  Special  off- 
campus  programs  are  designed  to 
allow  students  to  work  with  pro- 
fessional artists  in  the  fields. 

Courses  in  the  School  of  Per- 
forming Arts  are  taught  by  cer- 
tified professional  teachers  as 
well  as  working  artists  in  each 
field. 

In  order  to  attain  a position  in 
SSPA,  students  must  submit  a 
written  application  indicating 
their  major  fields  of  interest. 
These  applications  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to:  Shortridge 
School  of  Performing  Arts/Broad 
Ripple  High  School/ 1 I 15  Broad 
Ripple  Avenue/Indianapolis,  In- 
diana 46220. 

The  application  will  be  re- 
viewed by  a panel  of  teachers. 
Approved,  students  in  dance, 
music,  telecommunications  and 
theatre  must  give  a short  per- 
formance or  audition  in  their  area 
of  interest.  The  applicants  will 
then  audition  before  two  to  five 
judges.  The  judges  are  either 
teachers  or  professional  artists. 

Students  in  visual  arts  and  writ- 
ing must  submit  a collection  of 
their  art  work  or  written  mate- 
rial and  then  attend  an  interview. 

Twenty  to  thirty  percent  of 
the  students  who  apply  are  ac- 
cepted and  one  third  of  SSPA 
students  are  in  the  magnet  prog- 
ram. 

The  judges  rate  the  students 
on  a scale  of  one  to  1 00.  Students 
must  receive  a grade  of  85  or  bet- 
ter before  being  accepted  into 
the  school. 

For  advanced  students,  the 
school  helps  find  apprenticeships. 
Presently  SSPA  has  two  students 
in  apprenticeships  at  the  Indiana 
Repertory  Theatre  and  the  Chil- 
dren’s Museum. 


Decreased  interest  in  the  fine 
arts  as  career  opportunities  is 
due  to  inflation  and  high  un- 
employment. In  a world  where 
the  only  accepted  marks  of  ac- 
complishment and  success  are 

monetary,  Taylor  and  Miss  Phil- 
lipps  are  two  students  who  have 
not  forsaken  the  arts  in  pursuit  of 
more  economically  rewarding 
careers. 


“ Right  now  we’re  studying 
about  how  to  create  scenes, 
but  we’re  also  learning  abo.ut 
theatre  background,  Shakes- 
peare, and  what  to  look  for  in 
acting.” 


Both  Taylor  and  Miss  Phillips 
plan  to  continue  their  studies  in 
dancing  and  theatre  after  high 
school.  They  both  felt  that  they 
were  aware  of  the  problems  and 
in  finding  jobs  in  their  fields.  Miss 
Phillips  commented  that  her 
teacher,  David  Neighbors,  had 
instructed  them  to  be  qualified 
for  something  other  than 
theatre.  She  said,  “You  should 
always  have  something  to  back 
you  up  just  in  case  theatre  falls 
through. ’’Taylor,  a believer  in 
the  “hard  work  always  pays  off” 
philosophy,  remarked,  “If  I work 
hard  and  study  hard,  I’M  make  it.” 

Taylor  studies  technique  danc- 
ing and  classical  movements  in  his 
class  and  plans  to  continue  to 
SSPA  next  year.  Because  of  the 
many  courses  Miss  Phillips  still 
wants  to  take  at  Howe  she  is  un- 
certain as  to  whether  she  will  be 
able  to  spare  the  class  time  to 
continue  with  the  performing 
arts  program. 

“Right  now  we’re  studying 
about  how  to  create  scenes  but 
we’re  also  learning  about  theatre 
background,  Shakespeare,  and' 
what  to  look  for  in  acting,” 
commented  Miss  Phillips  on  her 
class  experience.  Although  MISS 
Phillips  has  not  yet  shared  her  ta- 
lents with  the  school  by  par- 
ticipating in  any  sponsored  plays 
or  musical  productions,  she  in- 
tends to  do  so  in  the  future. 


Fullback  Brett  Thomas  at- 
tempts to  clear  the  ball  from  his 
zone  in  Howe’s  match  with  Perry 
Meridian.  The  Hornet  "Stings” 
lost  to  Perry  3-2. 

The  Hornet  “Stings”  finished 
the  year  with  a 3-7  record  after  a 
6-0  loss  to  state-ranked  Colum- 
bus East  in  the  state  tournament 
Saturday. 


Volleyball 


The  girls  reserve  team  boasts  a 
5-7  record  for  the  year  and  con- 
sists of:  Kelly  Archer,  Sherri 
Dockery,  Jennifer  Hudelson, 
Rochelle  Jones,  Shunte  Sanders, 
April  Smith,  Carlisa  Turner,  and 
Lynda  Ward. 
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Girls  swim  team  prepares  to  battle  Chatard  in  city  meet 


Sophomore  swimmer  Jennifer  Wilkinson  competes  in  the  Hornets’  meet  with  Chatard  and  Lawren 
North.  (Photo  by  Brian  Hicks) 


Dennis  Bailey 


After  thrashing  Tech  73-40 
Oct.  I I the  Howe  girls  swjm 
team  is  looking  forward  to  their 
rematch  Monday. 

The  team  members  are  very 
optimistic  about  beating  them 
again.  "We’ve  already  beaten 
them  once  and  there  is  no  way  we 
can  lose,”  remarked  junior  Leslie 
Rosier.  Other  team  members  are 
equally  enthused  about  the  idea 
of  “killing”  Tech  again.  Coach 
Steve  Dunlap  is  also  confident 
about  the  rematch.  When  asked 
about  the  meet  he  simply  replied 
“We  will  win!” 

According  to  Dunlap,  this 
season,  in  which  the  team  so  far 
holds  a 5-4  record,  has  been  a 
very  good  one.  “With  sixteen 
new  freshmen  we  have  bettered 
our  own  school  records  and  may 
become  a top  swim  team  with  a 
great  future.  They  have  become  a 
team  in  just  a few  short  months, 
and  the  strongest  team  I’ve  been 
involved  with.” 

One  reason  for  the  team’s  5-4 
record  is  that  they  had  twelve  re- 
turning lettermen.  Only  four  of 
them,  Patty  Dugan,  Kristen  Fre- 
derickson,  Jami  Parent,  and  Amy 
Stewart  will  not  be  returning 
next  year.  Five  of  the  remaining 
eight  will  be  returning  next  sea- 
son. They  are  Shannon  Dunlap, 
Lori  Harpold,  Leslie  Rosier,  Pam 
Colvin,  and  Marsha  Snedigar  who 
are  juniors,  and  Beth  Staley,  Jen- 


nifer Wilkinson  and  Robin  Biddle 
who  are  sophomores. 

Dunlap  also  thinks  the  team 
^vill  do  well  in  the  race  for  the 
city  championship.  “It  will  be  be- 
tween us  and  Chatard  for  the 
city,”  remarked  Dunlap.  "We’ve 
got  the  best  team  in  the  city. 
Chatard,  a parochial  school,  is 
also  an  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
(AAU)  team  and  competes 
year-round.  They’re  practically 
the  Riviera  swim  club,”  added 
Dunlap. 

Despite  Chatard’s  seeming 


superiority  the  Howe  swim  team 
beat  Chatard  70-65  in  a triple 
meet  at  Lawrence  North.  How- 
ever, the  host  Wildcats  won  the 
meet  with  I 14  points. 

As  for  the  sectional,  which  will 
be  Nov.  10  and  13,  Dunlap  feels 
that  the  team  will  score  well  and 
probably  finish  sixth  or  seventh. 
“The  best  bet  at  a possible  sec- 
tional win  is  Beth  Staley,”  added 
Dunlap.  Miss  Staley  is  the  team’s 
top  butterflier. 

Other  hopefuls  are  Shannon 
Dunlap,  who  is  the  team’s  fastest 


sprinter  and  breaststroker,  and 
Kristen  Frederickson,  who  is  the 
team’s  top  diver  and  fifty  frees- 
tyle swimmer. 

Other  key  swimmers  are  Amy 
Stewart,  whom  coach  Dunlap 
calls  “the  most  versatile  swim- 
mer on  the  team,"  rising  distance 
swimmer  Lori  Harpold  and 
Michelle  Williams,  whom  Dunlap 
calls  “the  best  newcomer  with  a 
great  future.”  With  24  of  the  28 
girls  on  the  team  coming  back 
again  next  year,  Dunlap  is  looking 
forward  to  another  fine  year 
next  year  for  the  girls  swim  team. 


Sidelines 
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Hornets  battle  Cathedral  tonight 


Howe’s  6-2  varsity  football  team  will  bat- 
tle the  6-2  Cathedral  Irish  in  a crucial  city 
game  this  evening  at  7:30  on  the  home  field. 


Tonight’s  game,  a “must”  win  for  both 
teams,  could  determine  not  only  the  city 
champion,  but  also  a spot  in  this  month’s 
state  playoffs. 


>r  quarterback  Scott  Bell  attempts  to  un- 
a pass  during  Friday’s  game  with  Marshall, 
to  by  Eric  Wilson) 


Fourth-year  coach  Richard  Harpold  looks 
for  a close  game  tonight.  “I  think  it  will  be 
very  close,”  states  Harpold  “and  that  mis- 
takes will  make  the  difference,”  as  they  have 
in  each  of  the  Hornet's  wins  so  far.  “As  a 
team,  we  are  third  in  the  city  in  intercep- 
tions with  I 7,  and  Ben  Lindley  is  fifth  in  city 


in  fumble  recoveries,”  added  Harpold. 

Offensively,  the  Hornets  have  also  been 
successful,  helping  to  produce  six  wins  while 
averaging  23  points  a ballgame.  Quarterback 
Scott  Bell  ranks  high  among  city  quarter- 
backs for  completions  and  touchdown^ pas- 
ses, and  Micheal  Coleman  has  moved  into 
the  fifth  spot  on  Howe’s  all-time  list  for  pass 
receptions,  with  21  for  247  yards.  “I’m  very 
pleased  withour  offense,”  concluded  Har- 
pold. 

As  for  the  Hornets’  27-20  win  over  Mar- 
shall Friday,  Harpold  states  “Marshall  played 
a strong  game  and  we  played  a very  poor 
first  half.  We  needed  Scott  Bell’s  short  run 
late  in  the  game  to  give  us  the  win.”  He 
closed  by  adding,  “We’ll  have  to  play  much 
better  to  beat  Cathedral.” 
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Sophomore  Jeff  Taylor  receives  his  ribbon  for  his  third  place  finish  in 
sectional-cross  country  meet  at  Brookside  Park  Saturday.  (Photo  by 
Lisa  Wynalda) 


Hornets  meet  Lutheran 


Entering  this  weekend’s  sec- 
tional tournament  at  Franklin 
Central,  the  girls  volleyball  team, 
boasting  a 2-1  I record,  will  un- 
dergo touch  competition  with 
several  prominent  teams. 

Coach  Betty  Woods  feels 
tenth  ranked  Roncalli  will  take 
the  sectional  meet  even  though 
they  lost  it  to  Beech  Grove  last 
year.  The  teams  that  compete  in 
the  sectional  are  Beech  Grove, 
Franklin  Central,  Arsenal  Tch, 
Lutheran,  Roncalli,  and  the  Hor- 
nets. 

This  year’s  varisty  squad, 
which  will  represent  Howe  in  the 
tournament,  consists  of:  Roxie 
Davis,  Donna  Early,  Sandy  Haw- 
kins, Angie  Hege,  Roseann  Hill- 
ery,  Pat  Jones,  Giana  Roberson, 
and  Amy  Wheeling. 


Miss  Woods  feels  the  majority 
of  their  losses  are  due  to  the  lack 
of  team  morale.  “The  season 
didn’t  go  as  well  as  I had  planned. 
There  was  more  athletic  ability 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  point  of 
displaying  it  on  the  floor,  some- 
how we  just  folded  up.” 

Miss  Woods  feels  the  sectional 
will  be  tough  because  of  the 
team’s  attitude.  “There  were  a 
lot  of  schools  we  should  have 
beaten.  This  is  the  only  ear  we 
have  as  much  talent  as  we  do 
now. 

But  even  with  all  the  talent 
Miss  Woods  feels  the  pressure 
will  be  on  at  the  sectionals.  “If  we 
didn’t  have  this  morale  problem 
we.could  probably  win  it,  but  it’s 
going  to  be  a touch  sectional.” 


Rubick’s  Cube 

Answers  must  be  found;  cuts  must  be  made  in  budgets 


Mark  Rubick 

Sports  editor 


This  year,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  each  of  the  past  years  dating 
back  as  far  as  anyone  can  re- 
member, the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment of  Howe  High  School  will 
run  in  debt. 

Now  this  may  not  seem  like  a 
big  deal  and  according  to  Athletic 
Director  Rick  Hewitt,  it  should 
not  be  seen  as  such. 

In  fact,  Hewitt  feels  that  this 
year’s  deficit  of  nearly  $8,000  is 
an  improvement  over  previous 
years.  “We  missed  our  goal  (to 
break  even),  but  we  showed  a lot 
of  improvement,”  Hewitt  com- 
mented. “The  only  way  I could 
break  even  is  if  I were  to 
mortgage  my  house  and  sell  my 
van.” 

The  debt  is  considered  to  be 
the  total  of  all  expenses  still 
owed  after  all  funds,  donations 
and  budgeted  money  (from  the 


school  and  I P S)  havse  been 
exhausted.  This  differs  greatly 
from  the  accumulated  debt,  ac- 
cording to  Hewitt,  which  is  the 
total  of  all  expenses  before  pay- 
ments begin.  According  to 
Hewitt,  this  year’s  accumulated 
debt  topped  $21,000,  this  figure 
didn’t  include  any  of  the  costs  of 
renovation  on  the  football  field 
(which  separately  cost  the  school 
nearly  $24,000)  or  coaches’ 
salaries  which  are  paid  by  IPS. 

According  to  Hewitt,  ex- 
penses which  help  to  compile  the 
accumulative  debt  include  offi- 
cials for  all  sports  events  which 
cost  over  $6,000,  the  operation 
and  repair  of  buses  and  vans 
which  ran  up  an  $8,000  expense, 
awards  at  a cost  of  $4,000,  as  well 
as  workers  at  home  games,  new 
uniforms,  equipment,  supplies 
and  medical  expenses.  Hewitt  de- 
fended all  of  these  expenses,  say- 
ing that  “they  are  all  necessary 
expenses.” 


Of  course  this  deficit  is  sub- 
stantially lessened  by  several 
means.  A few  of  the  ways  that  the 
deficit  is  cut  are  through  student 
contributions,  the  resale  of  used 
equipment,  tournament  gate  re- 
ceipts and  gate  revenue  from  the 
major  sports.  But  even  these  are 
not  enough  to  begin  to  bite  into 
this  massive  deficit, 
and  according  to  Hewitt  much  of 
the  money  the  athletic  program 
needs  is  provided  by  parent  or- 
ganizations, especially  the  Men’s 
400  Club  which  provided  a per- 
centage of  the  department’s 
money  last  season.  “They  have 
been  extremely  generous,’’ 
stated  Hewitt.  “They  are  very 
competent  and  the  envy  of  all  the 
city  and  county  schools.” 

Even  with  all  of  this  support 
and  all  of  these  funds,  the  debt  is 
there.  Something  has  to  be  done 
to  shrink  or  erase  this  deficit,  but 
what?  Sure,  the  athletic  depart- 
ment does  need  money  but  that  is 


still  not  an  excuse  for  wasting 
money.  Somewhere  in  a $2 1 ,000 
budget  there  has  to  be  room  for 
some  cuts  which  will  help  to  ease 
if  not  eliminate  this  massive  di- 
ficit.  I recommend  that  we  stop 
all  trips  of  great  length  to  play 
games,  such  as  this  year’s  football 
game  with  Madison  (over  100 
miles  away).  This  may  not  save  a 
lot  of  money  but  it  will  cut  down 
on  the  wasting  of  money  and  will 
make  it  easier  for  fans  to  get  to 
the  games  and  participate. 
Players  participating  in  the  vari- 
ous sports  should  buy  or  chip  in 
on  their  uniforms  and  equipment. 
We  should  cut  back  on  the 
number  of  awards,  possibly 
changing  the  requirements  for 
lettering  if  necessary. 

These  are  a few  examples  of 
how  the  budget  could  be  cut, 
even  though  they  are  not  the 
answers.  The  answers  do  lie 
somewhere  and  need  to  be 
found. 


' 
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Girls  compete  in  sectional  tomorrow 


Tammy  Binkley 

The  girls  cross  country  team 
will  defend  its  8-4  record  in  to- 
morrow’s sectional  meet  at 
Southeastway  Park  at  I I a.m., 
hosted  by  the  Franklin  Central 
Flashes. 

Coach  James  Perkins  predicts 
that  Southport,  Center  Grove, 
and  North  Central  will  be  the  top 
three  finishers  in  the  sectional. 
Perkins  expects  the  Hornet  girls 
to  finish  a strong  fourth  or  fifth. 
This  could  be  a “win  or  lose  situa- 
tion” stated  Perkins,  considering 


only  the  top  four  placers  in  the 
sectional  advance  to  the  regional 
and  then  to  the  state  meet.  Per- 
kins expects  Cathedral  to  be  the 
determining  factor  in  which  team 
wins  the  fourth  place  position. 
“Cathedral  will  be  our  toughest 
competition,”  said  Perkins. 

The  20  teams  participating  in 
the  sectional  are:  Arlington, 
Beech  Grove,  Broad  Ripple, 
Cathedral,  Center  Grove, 
Chatard,  Franklin  Central, 
Greenwood,  Indian  Creek, 
Lawrence  Central,  Lawrence 
North,  Marshall,  New  Palestine, 
North  Central,  Park  Tudor, 
Scecina,  Southport,  Tech,  War- 


ren Central  and  Howe.  “We’ve 
run  against  all  of  them  but  Beech 
Grove.  If  we  hadn’t  run  against 
any  of  the  others  (teams)  then  I 
think  they  don’t  really  have  a 
crosscountry  team.”  said  Perkins. 

The  varsity  squad  consists  of 
Alberta  Campbell,  Angela  Clark, 
Kim  Jointer,  Karen  Hayes,  Sandy 
Coleman,  Julie  Wilkinson,  and 
April  Stokes.  Perkins  feels  that 
they  will  place  in  that  order  in  the 
sectional. 

The  Hornets  ran  in  the  city 
meet  October  5 at  Brookside 
Park  and  placed  second  to  the 
Cathedral  Irish,  who  captured 
the  city  title.  Perkins  feels  that 


this  year’s  team  did  not  have  all 
the  “hard  luck”  of  last  year’s 
team.  “Last  year  we  had  a lot  of 
problems  and  a lot  of  injuries 
with  our  best  runners,  both  in 
cross  country  and  in  track.  When 
sectionals  came  up  we  didn’t 
place  well  at  all.” 

“This  is  the  best  team  we’ve 
ever  had.  They’re  all  first-up  run- 
ners. They  have  all  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  excitement.  But 
most  of  all  they  have  the  mental 
awareness  that  cross  country 
isn’t  a hard  sport  once  you  get 
into  it.  Once  you  have  the  mental 
capacity,  then  you  can  apply  the 
body,”  concluded  Perkins. 
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MOVIE  PASSES  AND  T-SHIRTS! 

COME  IN  AND  ENJOY  VIDEO 
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WEST  MAIN  AT  GEM 
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CENTER 

COMPLETE  AUTO  SERVICE 


5061  East  Washington  St.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Phones:  357*5209-357-0055 
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DISTINCTIVE  PORTRAITURE 
SPECIALIZING  IN  HIGH  QUALITY 
SENIOR  PORTRAITS,  WEDDINGS 
AND  FAMILY  PORTRAITS 
CALL  FOR  APPOINTMENT 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO 
HOWE  SENIORS 
6016  E.  WASH.  356-0915 
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Briefly  speaking 


Good  grief  . . . The  Howe  Music  De- 
partment will  present  Snoopy  as  its  fall 
musical  in  early  December. 

A student  matinee  will  be  presented 
Dec.  3 at  12:45  p.m.  An  evening  per- 
formance will  be  presented  Dec.  4 at 
7:30,  and  an  afternoon  performance  will 
be  presented  Dec.  5 at  2:30.  Tickets 
will  be  $2. 

Hoosier  history  ...  A new  class  will 
be  offered  to  Howe  students  next 
semester.  Indiana  History  will  be  of- 
fered as  a social  studies  elective. 

Indiana  History  was  offered  several 
years  ago,  but  had  to  be  discontinued 
because  of  a shortage  of  staff.  The  class 
is  able  to  return  to  Howe  this  spring, 
being  taught  by  Walter  Davis.  Davis 
formerly  taught  Indiana  History  at  Tech 
for  six  years. 

Social  studies  department  head, 
Leone  Little  says  the  class  is  returning 
“because  there  is  a need  for  students  to 
learn  about  state  and  local  history.”  She 
stated  that  most  schools  around  the 
country  offer  similiar  courses,  follow- 
ing this  nationwide  trend.  John  Marshall 
is  the  only  other  IPS  high  school  offer- 
ing this  course. 

Davis  plans  to  emphasize  Indiana’s 
role  in  U.S.  History,  Indiana’s  heroes, 
and  cultural  information.  Field  trips  to 
the  Indiana  State  Museum  and  Conner 
Prairie  Farm,  as  well  as  guest  speakers, 
are  possible  highlights  of  the  class. 

Despite  the  recent  cutbacks  in  elec- 
tives, Davis  does  not  feel  an  added  elec- 


tive in  social  studies  will  present  prob- 
lems to  overcrowded  classes  and  a 
shortage  of  teachers  for  required  clas- 
ses. Howe  counselor  Arnold  Nelson 
commented,  “Right  now  it’s  hard  to  get 
the  (students)  in  social  studies  and  they 
created  a brand  new  one  (class).  It’ll  be 
interesting  to  see  if  there’ll  be  over- 
crowded classes.  It’s  a good  class;  I have 
some  freshmen  signed  up  already.” 

Rah-rah  . . . Cheerleaders  were: 
selected  Nov.  4 for  the  1982-83  bas- 
ketball season. 

Members  of  the  varsity  squad  are 
Sophia  Bett.’Gina  Bowles,  Karen  Clubs, 
Trinia  Cox,  Lanette  Fields,  Donna 
Jackson,  Alicia  Langford  and  Veronica 
Moody. 

The  junior  varsity  squad  members  are 
Holly  Emery,  Debra  Jackson,  Debra 
McClendon,  Melisa  Petree,  Gwynth 
Phillips,  Annie  Scott,  Christine  Smiley 
and  Tracy  Tyler. 

The  upcoming  freshmen  cheerlead- 
ers are  Tina  Barger,  LaDonna  Cooper, 
Angela  Davis,  Heather  Emery,  Tonya 
Frost,  Priscilla  Glover,  Angie  Sommers 
and  Vicki  Vorhis. 

English  winners  . . . Seniors  Kristen 
Frederickson  and  Brent  Johnson  have 
been  named  as  two  of  Indiana’s  22  reci- 
pients of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  Achievement 
Awards  in  Writing. 

Johnson  and  Miss  Frederickson  were 
two  of  four  IPS  winners.  876  students 
received  awards  nationwide.  Contes- 
tants were  required  to  write  an  im- 
promptu theme  and  submit  a creative 
writing  piece. 


Circle  City  Calendar 


Nov.  25 

Nov.  27-28 

Nov.  29 

Dec.  4 

Nov.  16- 
Dec.  23 
Dec.  13 

Dec.  14 


Championship  wrestling,  Tyndall  Armory.  Call  899-441  I, 
Ayres  ticket  office,  for  showtime  and  ticket  information. 
REO  Speedwagon,  Market  Square  Arena.  Call  639-4444  for 
showtime  and  ticket  information. 

The  Spinners,  Beef-n-Boards.  Call  872-9664  for  showtime 
and  ticket  information. 

Aerosmith,  Market  Square  Arena.  Call  639-4444  for  show- 
time and  ticket  information. 

A Christmas  Carol,  Indianapolis  Repertory  Theatre.  Call 
635-5252  for  showtime  and  ticket  information. 

Manhattan  Transfer,  Clowes  Hall.  Call  924-1267  for 
showtime  and  ticket  information. 

Johnny  Cash,  Clowes  Hall.  Call  924- 1 267  for  showtime  and 
ticket  information. 
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Changes 

Summer  break  to  end  early;  school  to  begin  in  August 


Powderpuff 

football 


Tami  Gardner  carries  the  ball  for  the 
junior  team  as  junior  Carroll  Perry 
knocks  sophomore  Cathy  Lindly  down 
during  the  scoreless  powder  puff 
championship  game  between  the 
sophomores  and  the  juniors  Nov.  14. 
The  sophomores  defeated  the 
freshmen  14-0  and  the  juniors  beat  the 
seniors  9-7  to  advance  to  the  final 
round  of  play.  (Photo  by  Brian  Hicks ) 


Angie  Broughton 


The  Aug.  25  opening  of  the 
1983-84  school  year  is  one  of 
many  changes  resulting  from  the 
"long-range  plan”  being  devised 
by  the  IPS  administration. 

The  new  school  year  calendar 
will  put  students  on  a schedule 
similar  to  those  of  surrounding 
school  systems  while  cutting  the 
summer  vacation  short.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Robert  Lewis,  head  of 
strategic  planning,  the  change  is 
being  made  to  comply  with  an  ag- 
reement made  during  teacher 
contract  negotiations  and  will  do 
away  with  various  inconveni- 
ences. 

IPS  is  developing  a long-range 
plan  with  objectives  for  five  years 
and  beyond.  The  thrust  toward 
long-range  plans  began  last  year 
when  the  school  board  had 
“long-range  mentality”  as  one  of 
its  criterium  for  the  new  superin- 
tendent. Lewis,  former  assistant 
dean  at  the  I.U.  School  of  Busi- 
ness, has  been  commissioned  to 
work  directly  with  Superinten- 


tendent  James  Adams  to  design 
the  plan.  By  January,  Lewis  and 
Adams  will  have  evaluated  vari- 
ous components  of  the  IPS  sys- 
tem. The  first  cycle  of  the  new 
plan  should  be  "well-defined” 
and  ready  to  implement  by  June, 
according  to  Lewis. 

Committees  of  students, 
teachers  and  administrators  are 
meeting  to  discuss  problems 
within  the  system.  In  the  planning 
stage  are  five  public  forums  to 
occur  before  winter  break  de- 
signed to  get  community  input. 
According  to  Lewis,  there  are 
about  175  issues  being  evaluated 
by  different  departments.  Ad- 
ministrators will  choose  what 
they  consider  the  seven  or  eight 
most  important  matters  and  de- 
velop specific  goals  systems  that 
may  be  followed  through  the 
next  two  to  four  years. 

Six-period  days? 

Lewis  stated  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  changing  high  schools  to  a 
six  55  minute  period  day  is  being 
duscussed.  He  added  that  IPS  is 
one  of  the  few  systems  in  the 


state  which  operates  on  short 
periods  and  that  the  system’s  ef- 
fectiveness is  being  evaluated. 
Adams  declined  to  comment  on 
the  daily  schedule  change  until  a 
decision  had  been  reached.  He 
hopes  that  a decision  can  be 
reached  by  December,  but  if  not, 
the  change  will  not  be  ruled  out 
for  next  year. 

School  closings  unlikely 

Lewis  described  school  clos- 
ings as  a “front  burner”  issue.  He 
said  that  a high  school  closing  in 
the  next  three  to  four  years 
would  be  unlikely.  Study  commit- 
tees of  teachers,  parents  and 
principals  have  been  evaluating 
elementary  and  junior  high 
schools.  According  to  Adams, 
they  have  been  considering  a 
building’s  age,  its  capacity  com- 
pared to  current  enrollment, 
birth  rate  trends,  and  how  well 
the  school  fits  into  the  system  as 
a whole.  A public  hearing  is  ten- 
tatively planned  for  Nov.  29  to 
discuss  the  committees’  findings 
and  to  allow  parents  and  the 
community  to  comment.  Accord- 


ing to  Lewis,  decisions  concern- 
ing any  school  closings  for  next 
year  will  probably  be  made  by 
early  January  to  allow  those  af- 
fected time  to  make  necessary 
preparations. 

Student  achievement  was 
another  issue  highlighted  by 
Lewis.  According  to  Lewis 
“What  kind  of  education  should  a 
student  have  so  he  will  be  a good 
productive  member  of  society?” 
is  a question  being  asked  by  ad- 
ministrators. About  the  plan  in 
general  he  said,  “The  focus  is 
where  it  should  be — on  the  stu- 
dent.” Ways  of  familiarizing  stu- 
dents with  computers  are  being 
developed,  to  which  junior  and 
senior  high  students  must  im- 
mediately be  introduced,  Lewis 
stated.  The  future  will  bring  in- 
creased usage  of  computer  as- 
sisted instruction  on  all  levels, 
according  to  Lewis. 

Additional  computers  are  the 
only  phase  of  the  plan  expected 
to  have  a great  cost.  Otherwise, 
Lewis  said  the  plan  should  prom- 
ote a “more  effective  budget.” 
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Candidates  say  platforms  make  difference 


Feds  triumph  in  mock  election 


The  Federalist  Party  swept  all 
I I state  offices  in  the  annual 
Howe  mock  election  Nov.  9. 

All  I I races  were  won  by  wide 
margins.  Federalist  winners 
were:  John  Robinson,  governor; 
Nick  Thompson,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor; Julie  Bankston,  secretary 
of  state;  Brett  Harwell,  attorney 
general;  Scott  Bell  and  Rob  Ful- 
ton, senators;  Blaine  Ackles,  au- 
ditor; David  Day,  treasurer; 
Shauna  Shields,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction;  Karen 
Clubs,  recorder;  and  Gayle 
Becklehimer,  clerk  of  the  courts. 

Candidates  and  party  sponsors 
agreed  that  the  party  platforms, 
which  listed  party  goals  and  ob- 
jectives, made  a difference  in  the 
election.  Federalist  Governor 
John  Robinson  called  the 
Nationalist  platform  “fifth 
grade,”  saying  it  was  “begging  to 
be  butchered  mercilessly.”  He 
felt  that  the  campaigning  “made  a 
difference  for  a change.” 

Nationalist  governor  candi- 
date Fred  Guthrie  blamed  the 
Nationalist  loss  on  what  he  cited 
as  a lack  of  teacher  instruction 
for  using  the  voting  machines. 


“The  lack  of  teachers  Showing 
students  how  to  use  the  voting 
machines  made  the  most  differ- 
ence,” he  said. 

Federalist  sponsor  Dave 
Stewart  praised  Federalist  state 
co-chairmen  Karen  Curtis  and 
Claire  Mills  for  their  work  and 
said  that  the  issues  decided  the 
election. 

Nationalist  sponsor  Errol 
Spears  admitted  the  Nationalist 
platform  was  “kind  of  light.  On 
the  Howe  issues,  the  Feds  had 
some  very  good  and  serious 
ideas.  We  didn’t  think  the  plat- 
form would  be  taken  seriously.” 
The  Nationalist  platform  prop- 
osed constructing  a 10,000  seat 
sports  arena  at  Howe  and  build- 
ing a people-mover  in  the  high 
school’s  corridors. 

Spears  said,  “We  got  crunched 
on  the  day  they  campaigned.  It 
was  a disaster.  They  (the 
Federalists)  did  a very  good  job 
of  making  a good  issue  of  it  (the 
Nationalist  platform).  (John) 
Robinson  was  a super  cam- 
paigner, he  was  devastating.  He 
was  the  key,  he  and  Karen  Cur- 
tis.” 


Program  unites  schools , firms  for  exchange  of  resources 


Howe  will  apply  next  year  for 
participation  in  a program  de- 
signed to  match  a school  with  a 
business  firm  and  promote  an  ex- 
change of  activities  between 
them. 

Partners  in  Education  is  spon- 
sored  by  the  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  IPS. 
Its  goal  is  to  allow  a business  and  a 
school  to  exchange  ideas  and  re- 
sources such  as  students,  business 
experience  and  equipment. 

Principal  Frank  Tout  plans  to 
apply  for  admittance  to  the  prog- 
ram through  director  Margaret 
Dwyer  in  the  near  future.  The 
program  would  begin  in  the  fall  of 
1983.  A business  would  then  be 


chosen  that  is  thought  to  be 
compatible  to  Howe. 

After  the  two  are  matched  up, 
a brainstorming  session  will  take 
place  to  examine  what  Howe  has 
to  offer  the  firm  and  what  the 
business  has  to  offer  Howe. 

Manual  High  School  and  Eli 
Lilly  were  paired  last  year  and 
Principal  E.  Eugene  Austin  feels 
the  match  is  more  than  perfect. 
“We  were  ranked  fifth  in  the 
country  for  our  partnership,” 
commented  Austin. 

Last  year  the  Manual/Eli  Lilly 
group  participated  in  more  than 
20  activities.  Under  the  direction 
of  Manual  teacher  Sarah  Bogart, 
the  staff  was  given  a tour  of  the 


Lilly  plant.  Art  from  students  was 
displayed  in  the  gallery  of  the 
plant.  Lilly  employees  lectured 
on  specialized  areas  and  judged 
the  “Redskin  Review,”  a tradi- 
tional talent  contest. 

Lilly  supplied  speakers  from 
places  outside  their  plant.  Olym- 
pic runner  Wilma  Rudolph,  a 
New  York  hypnotist,  and  a pro- 
fessional gymnast  lectured  on 
goals. 

Shortridge  and  Indiana  Na- 
tional Bank  shared  activities  be- 
fore the  closing  of  the  high 
school.  Howe  Math  Department 
head  Jackie  Greenwood  taught  at 
Shortridge  during  the  program. 
“The  program  was  utterly  fantas- 
tic and  I can't  wait  until  the  prog- 
ram starts  at  Howe,”  observed 


Mrs.  Greenwood. 

“There  were  tellers  who  came 
in  and  taught  some  of  the  math 
classes;  they  gave  some  kids  jobs 
and  helped  others  find  their  own 
goals,’’  remembered  Mrs. 
Greenwood.  Other  schools  have 
the  same  programs.  George 
Washington  High  School  and  De- 
troit Diesel  Allison  are  in  the 
program  together. 

In  cities  elsewhere  in  the  Un- 
ited States,  the  same  program  has 
been  a success,  according  to  Mrs. 
Dwyer.  In  Cincinnati,  Boston, 
and  Minneapolis,  the  same  prog- 
ram has  joined  schools  with  cor- 
porations such  as  General  Mills 
and  General  Electric,  to  the  be- 
nefit of  both. 
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Math  department  adapts 
classes  to  meet  needs 


The  number  of  students  enrol- 
led in  math  classes  has  increased 
by  23  I students  over  last  year’s 
enrollment.  Four  math  credits 
are  required  to  graduate  this 
year,  whereas  in  past  years  only 
two  were  required. 

New  classes  have  been  created 
to  suit  the  needs  of  students. 
General  Math  3,4  was  created  so 
that  less  academic  students  could 
have  a math  major.  This  is  in- 
cluded in  the  lesser  academic 
major  tract  with  Basic  Math  and 
General  Math. 

The  modified  academic  tract 
consists  of  General  Math,  Intro., 
Algebra  and  Informal  Geometry. 
The  higher  academic  tract  is 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Algebra  3 
and  4,  Advanced  Math,  and  Cal- 
culus. 

When  Jacqueline  Greenwood, 
Math  Department  Head,  re- 
ceived the  TAP  scores  she 
checked  the  class  rosters  to  see 
which  students  needed  extra 
help  and  which  students  just 
needed  some  motivation  to  keep 
up  the  good  work.  Said  Mrs. 


Greenwood,  “We’ve  got  to 
motivate  the  kids  . . . every  kid 
should  feel  good  about  what  he 
does.” 

“You’ve  got  to  be  able  to  func- 
tion out  in  the  world,”  Mrs. 
Greenwood  stated.  “There  are  a 
lot  of  things  we  can  do  to  prepare 
you  (the  students),’’  she  added. 
Students  should  "learn  to  be 
productive  citizens,’’  related 
Mrs.  Greenwood. 

One  of  Mrs.  Greenwood’s 
goals  is  to  have  more  students 
enrolled  in  advanced  classes. 
“When  I came  to  Howe  I was 
concerned  that  there  were  only  a 
few  people  in  Advanced  Math  and 
Calculus,”  Mrs.  Greenwood  said. 
There  are  five  Geometry  classes, 
five  Algebra  3 and  4 classes  and 
only  30  people  in  Advanced 
Math.  “Where  did  the  kids  go?” 
queried  the  math  teacher.  One 
idea  is  to  have  a class  of  advanced 
freshmen  take  a double  period  of 
geometry  and  Algebra  3 and  4, 
the  goals  being  "more  kids  in  cal- 
culus.” 


Play 




Marcus  Taylor  and  Karen  Foster 
act  out  a scene  from  the  senior 
play  performed  Nov.  4-6.  (Photo 
by  Joe  Carmer.) 


D & D Auto  Repair 


Wrecker  Service 
Transmissions 

353-6308 


Tune  Ups 
Major  Overhauls 

5312  English  Ave. 


'flotver 

fed.  ® uittk  Ideas 


BALLOON-  BOUQUETS  FOR 
ALL  OCCASIONS  352‘1758 


6740  E.  WASH 


IJ  StyleMasters 

H0%  Discount  On  Haircut 
With  Coupon 
Open  Tues.  thru  Sat. 

9 S.  Johnson  359-9307 


Great  Escape 

icssi 

\ \ '/si  T' 

“A  Whole  New  World 

Of  Video  Games” 

Mon.  - Thurs. 

11  a.m.  - 11  p.m. 

Over  100 

Fri.  - Sat. 

Games 

11  a.m.  - 1 a.m. 

9707 

Sun. 

E.  Wash.  St. 

i noon  - 10  p.m. 

Next  to  Loews  Theatre 

Priorities: 
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Administration  ignores  smokers,  pushers,  and  vandals, 
punishes  hatwearers,  students  in  halls  without  passes 


“Another  unsung  feature  of  Howe  H.S.  is  the  exceptional  compe- 
tence of  the  lobby  monitors.  These  hall  duty  guards  are  as  sharp  as 
tacks.  Students  may  be  smoking  pot  in  the  bathrooms,  doing  drugs  on 
.the  patio  or  fighting  in  the  corridors,  but  not  a soul  will  traverse  that 
intersection  without  a pass.  As  a Hornet  student  I can  say  I’m  proud  of 
the  administration’s  organization  of  priorities.’’ 

This  paragraph  was  taken  from  a Tower  satire  from  last  spring.  Sad 
to  say,  these  complaints  are  valid  today  and  we  are  still  subjected  to 
the  bizarre  priorities  of  the  Howe  administration. 

Each  day,  while  hats  are  plucked  from  students’  heads  and  confer- 
ences are  assigned  to  people  in  the  halls  after  eight  hour,  teachers 
ignore  the  strong  aroma  of  marijuana  seeping  into  their  classroom 
doors  and  vandals  and  pushers  roam  free  in  the  upper  parking  lot. 

Just  making  a rule  does  not  cut  it;  someone  should  at  least  attempt 
to  enforce  it.  And  if  the  Howe  administration  is  unaware  of  these  big 
problems,  the  students  certainly  are  not.  Just  ask  any  student  who  has 
had  his  car  vandalized,  or  who  has  walked  into  a smoke-filled  rest- 
room. 

Some  students  would  really  like  to  see  some  readjusting  of 
priorities  here  and  they  have  made  it  known.  In  this  month’s  mock 
election,  for  example,  we  saw  two  very  sensible  solutions  made  by 
students.  Stricter  security  in  the  upper  parking  lot  was  suggested,  as 
was  a special  smoking  section  with  ashtrays  on  the  patio  for  lunch  hour 
(after  all,  if  you  are  simply  going  to  ignore  a rule,  why  must  you  keep 
it?)  The  first  would  hopefully  decrease  vandalism,  drug  traffic  and 
- fights,  while  the  second  would  limit  campus  pollution  and  intolerable 
bathrooms. 

Why  does  it  seem  that  our  students  are  more  concerned  with  the 
rules  than  our  administration?  It  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  sit  down 
and  re-examine  the  list  of  priorities.  Students  as  well  as  teachers  and 
administration  should  be  actively  involved.  The  problem  is  a big,  and 
somehow  not-so-hard-to-solve  one.  Teachers  who  spend  their  time 
preying  on  students  unarmed  with  passes  could  very  well  be  raiding 
the  bathrooms  each  period.  And  for  some  reason,  there  are  always  at 
least  two  lobby  monitors  to  insure  that  you  cannot  get  back  in 
throughout  ninth  period.  One  could  be  walking  around  the  campus 
watching  the  pushers,  vandals  and  fighters — and  hopefully  doing 
something  about  them.  The  same  goes  for  the  teachers  who  stand 
around  just  waiting  for  someone  to  walk  by  wearing  a hat,  so  they  can 
give  a lecture  on  disrespect. 

Suggestions  aside,  the  Howe  administration  should  take  a serious 
look  at  its  priorities  and  decide  for  whom  they  are  made  and  just  how 
well  they  are  working. 


Guest  editorial 


PTSA  needs  support 

Myrna  Dowden 

Howe  PTSA  president 

Many  times  in  the  past  few  weeks  I have  honestly  wondered,  some- 
times aloud,  if  You  are  out  there.  Is  someone  really  sending  the  Howe 
students  to  school  each  day,  or  are  they  all  on  their  own,  living  alone?  I 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are.  I find  it  even  more  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  are  approximately  1 400  families  in  the  Howe  family 
who  do  not  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  at  “their”  school. 

With  all  the  cuts  being  made  in  financial  aid  to  the  schools,  ihe 
parent  groups,  in  this  instance  the  PTSA  and  400  Club,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  much-needed  financial  support  as  well  as  “being  there” 
when  the  staff  needs  them  in  different  capacities. 

Now  is  the  time  to  show  your  concern  for  your  student(s).  Let 
them,  and  your  parent  group  officers,  know  that  you  really  care. 
Volunteer  just  a small  amount  of  your  time  to  help  out.  We  do  not  ask 
you  to  be  everywhere  every  time  there  is  an  event,  but  we  somehow 
do  expect  cooperation  from  more  than  the  few  who  are  always 
there.  The  few  are  getting  very  tired;  they  are  going  to  wear  out  and 
there  will  not  be  anyone  to  take  their  places. 

Call  Howe,  266-4008,  and  leave  your  name  and  phone  number  and 
the  organization  you  wish  to  help  out.  Someone  will  contact  you.  You 
are  very  important  to  Howe  — act  now  and  be  a more  integral  part  of 
your  “family.” 


Point 


Q.  Would  you  like 
IPS  schools  to  change 
scheduling  to 
August-May  with  55 
minute  periods  like 
county  schools? 


.A. “Yes  because 
you  have  more  time 
to  do  your  homework 
and  learn  more  with 
55  minute  periods.” 


A. “Yes,  because  I 
would  like  to  get  out 
earlier  so  I would 
have  an  equal  chance 
for  a job  with  town- 
ship schools.  We 
hardly  get  to  do  any- 
thing in  40  minute 
periods.” 


Alan  O’Connor 


Lynda  Ward 
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Premature  festivities  dampen  Christmas  spirit 


Thanksgiving?  Say  what? 
C’mon,  it’s  Nov.  24  already.  We 
went  through  that  Thanksgiving 
trip  last  month,  just  before  Hal- 
loween, remember?  If  the  calen- 
dar says  Nov.  24,  it’s  time  for 
Christmas. 

Sure,  Christmas.  You  know, 
with  Santa  Claus,  presents,  and  a 
high  suicide  rate.  The  secret 
raison  d’etre  of  the  Macy’s 
Thanksgiving  Day  Parade. 

You  see,  these  days, 
Thanksgiving’s  a warm-up  for  the 
Christmas  season,  sort  of  a holi- 
day spring  training.  Everybody 
tries  out  his  new  Christmas  de- 
corations and  puts  up  the  ol’ 
Christmas  tree.  I don’t  know 
about  the  rest  of  the  population, 
but  I myself  enjoy  strolling 
through  a department  store  in 
early  November  and  admiring  all 


the  gorgeous  silver-plastic 
Christmas  trees.  Why  do  store 
owners  put  them  up  so  early?  I 
mean,  face  it,  they’re  ugly,  and 
any  store  owner  who  delays  put- 
ting them  up  till  December 
should  be  knighted,  if  not  made  a 
saint. 


Don’t  make  me  out  to  be  an 
Ebenezer  Scrooge.  I’m  crazy 
about  Christmas.  But  we 
shouldn’t  start  celebrating 
Christmas  till  after  Thanksgiving. 
Thanksgiving’s  a pretty  neat  holi- 
day, people.  Any  occasion  that 
provides  an  opportunity  for  un- 


restrained gluttony  and  TV- 
watching  should  be  cherished  as 
an  American  tradition.  The  lesser 
things  of  Thanksgiving — stuff /like 
gratitude,  prayer,  fellowship- 
should  be  celebrated  too,  if  the 
football  game  doesn’t  go  into 
overtime. 

So  anyway,  this  Christmas- 
in-November  deal  has  got  to  go. 
Maybe  Christmas  has  lost  a lot  of 
its  meaning  because  it’s  been 
turned  into  such  a commercial 
bonanza,  to  voice  an  old  but  valid 
argument.  Store  owners  should 
wait  until  after  Thanksgiving  to 
begin  pushing  Christmas.  And 
just  to  keep  in  spirit  with  the 
holiday,  maybe  they  should  give 
10  percent  of  all  their  Christmas 
profits  to  charity. 

Anyway,  hang  in  there,  turkey 
lovers  and  pilgrim  freaks.  Your 
holiday  is  coming  up.  Santa  can 
wait  a week. 


Editorial 

Seniors  do  not  need  babysitters,  must  take  eight  classes 


“In  the  spring  ALL  students  must  be  scheduled  into  a minimum  of 
eight  periods  daily;  each  student  must  have  at  least  six  periods  of 
credit  classes  and  carry  at  least  four  credits.  This  policy  includes 
graduating  seniors.”  These  words,  part  of  a memo  regarding  spring 
student  scheduling  sent  from  Principal  Frank  Tout  and  Vice-principal 
Bruce  Beck  to  all  teachers,  have  caused  angry  senior  voices  to  be 
raised. 

The  statement  essentially  means  that  even  if  a student  has  accumu- 
lated more  than  enough  credits  for  graduation  and  is  interested  in 
taking  only  3 classes  during  his  senior  year,  the  administration  and  its 
policies  can  keep  him  in  school  for  eight  periods. 

The  goal  of  the  policy  is  to  give  students  not  only  the  minimum  of 
preparation  for  college,  but  to  offer  them  a good  preparation,  accord- 
ing to  Tout. 

The  result  of  this  endeavor  is  that  students,  especially  graduating 


seniors,  are  spending  an  unnecessary  amount  of  time  sitting  tnrough 
filler  study  halls  or  unwanted  and  unrequired  “enriching”  courses  of 
the  principal’s  and  their  counselors’  choices.  School  becomes  less  of  a 
voluntary  learning  experience  and  more  of  a caged-in,  busywork  activ- 
ity. Beck  commented,  “School  is  a babysitting  service.  Those  parents 
don’t  want  their  kids  coming  home  at  1 2:30.  Our  job  is  to  keep  them 
in  school.” 

School  is,  in  theory,  a place  where  students  come  to  learn,  to  take 
helpful  and  interesting  courses,  to  take  required  courses  and  to  be 
graduated.  School  should  teach  students  to  be  self-sufficient,  not  pro- 
vide six  hours  of  daily  babysitting  services. 

A program  could  be  devised  in  which  students  with  fulfilled  gradua- 
tion requirements  and  satisfactory  grades  and  test  scores  would  be 
allowed  to  keep  school  a positive  experience,  not  a virtual  prison 
without  respect  for  student  freedom  of  decision. 


A.  “No,  I wouldn’t 
because  I like  being 
out  of  school  in  Au- 
gust because  it’s  still 
summer  and  it’s  hot, 
and  I like  40  minute 
periods  better  than 
55  minute  classes.” 


A. ‘‘No,  because  I 
think  that  they 
should  keep  the  same 
schedule  and  don’t 
try  to  like  other 
schools.  Besides,  40 
minute  classes  are 
boring  enough.” 


Interviews  for  Point/ 
Counterpoint  are  con- 
ducted with  randomly 
selected  Howe  stu- 
dents. 


■ 


„ 


LaDonna  Cooper 


Donna  Jackson 


| 

I 
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Registration 

Judge  finds  registration  law  invalid; 
family,  community  support  Californian 


Heather  Cone 

Co-editor-in-chief 


he  Selective  Service  Registration  law 

Twas  ruled  to  be  invalid  in  California  last 
week. 

Charges  against  David  Wayte,  a California 
dissenter,  were  dismissed  on  the  bases  that 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter’s  1980  order 
was  improperly  enacted  and  that  only  “vocal 
dissenters”  were  prosecuted. 

Mrs.  Joan  Lamb,  spokesperson  for  the 
Selective  Service  Registration  National 
Headquarters,  denies  that  prejudice  was  shown 
to  those  who  publicly  opposed  the  system, 
saying  that  letters  were  sent  to  thousands  who 
failed  to  file. 

Mark  Rosenbaum,  a member  of  the  team  of 
lawyers  representing  the  2 1 -year-old  Wayte, 
felt  Carter  might  have  rushed  the  order  to 
combat  Ted  Kennedy  and  sagging  foreign  affairs 
in  Afghanistan  and  Iran  for  the  conservative 
vote.  The  presidential  proclamation  4771  was 
allowed  only  21,  instead  of  the  required  30, 
days  for  public  notice  and  comment  after  being 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  before  it 
went  into  effect. 

According  to  Rosenbaum,  an  attorney  for 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU), 
the  prosecution’s  unwillingness  to  share  a 
“number  of  government  documents”  and  their 
refusal  to  allow  Edwin  Meese,  a presidential 


counselor,  to  testify  hurt  the  prosecution 
which  had  the  burden  of  proof. 

Although  the  prosecution  procedures  were 
supposed  to  have  been  decided  upon  by  the 
Justice  Department,  Rosenbaum  noted,  “We 
know  that  the  decisions  on  the  system  the 
government  is  using  to  prosecute  dissenters 
included  the  White  House  and  the  Pentagon.” 
He  added  that  Meese  was  a part  of  these 
decisions. 

Rosenbaum  quoted  a White  House  memo  as 
saying,  ‘the  changes  of  a quiet  nonregistrant 
being  prosecuted  were  about  the  same  as  a man 
being  struck  by  lightning.’ 

Wayte,  of  Pasadena,  is  disappointed  with  the 
government’s  reaction  to  his  case.  “I’m  very 
disillusioned  that  the  government  was  not 
more  straightforward,”  Wayte  commented. 

Wayte  is  former  Yale  University  philosophy 
student  who  had  hoped  to  attend  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  before  his 
trial  began.  He  feels  the  registration  is 
“militaristic  and  hostile.”  He  became  a vocal 
dissenter  by  mailing  letters  both  to  Carter  and 
the  Selective  Service  Registration  explaining 
why  he  did  not  register.  His  counsel  added  that, 
of  the  33,000  non-registrants,  only  1 3 men  who 
had  publicly  refused  to  comply  with  the  law  had 
been  prosecuted. 

Wayte  feels  betrayed  by  President  Ronald 


Reagan  who,  during 
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with  his  defense  which  has  failed  in  such 
prosecutions  in  other  states. 

Community  support  included  a support 
committee  which  held  rallies  and  raised  funds 
on  Wayte’s  behalf  as  well  as  a large  “presence” 
in  the  court  room.  At  the  close  of  the  hearing 
these  supporters  broke  into  applause. 

Although  the  California  decision  has  no  legal 
bearing  on  similar  cases,  Wayte  feels  this  case 
sets  a strong  precedent  and  will  “pave  the  way 
for  new  and  even  more  important 
breakthroughs.” 

Rosenbaum  feels  that  other  cases  have  been 
proven  “illegally”  and  that  reversals  in  cases 
like  that  of  Mark  Schmucker,  a student  of 
Goshen  College  at  Goshen,  IN,  who  is  serving 
two  years  by  working  in  a hospital  for  the 
mentally  retarded  in  Marthasville,  MO,  may 
follow.  Wayte  added,  “I’m  discouraged  that 
other  resistors  have  not  been  given  a fair  trial.” 

Wayte  advises  those  about  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  register,  to  not  feel 
pressured  by  the  government,  saying,  “I  would 
encourage  all  young  people  to  know  their 
options  and  make  their  own  choices.”  He  also 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  odds  of 
prosecution  were  not  high. 

Wayte,  who  has  spent  the  past  two  years 
speaking  out  about  the  registration,  feels  his 
time  has  been  well  spent.  He  says,  “I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  important  in  this  critical  age 
we  live  in.” 

Although  the  government  plans  to  appeal  the 
decision,  Wayte  observed,  “There’s  always  the 
possibility  we’ll  lose,  but  I think  we’ll  hold  up  in 
the  appellate  court.” 

Rosenbaum,  however,  did  not  like  to 
speculate  about  the  appeal. 

Both  Wayte  and  his  lawyer  agreed  that  the 
draft  is  much  like  involuntary  servitude  and 
takes  away  a person’s  civil  liberties,  including 
the  first  amendment  right  of  free  speech. 

Wayte  concluded,  “I  wish  Selective  Service 
did  not  exist.” 


Group  ideas  differ; 
pros,  cons  discussed 

current  Selective  Service  registration,  instl- 
I tuted  in  1980  by  former  President  Jimmy  Car- 
JL  ter  has  brought  different  feelings  from  a variety 
of  organizations. 

While  the  United  States  Government  continues  to  de- 
fend its  stand  for  the  registration,  groups  such  as  the 
Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors 
(CCCO),  which  formerly  dealt  with  the  draft,  is  now 
working  to  inform  young  men  about  registration. 

Joan  Lamb,  a spokesperson  for  the  Selective  Service 
Registration  National  Headquarters,  stated,  **We 're  only 
registering.  We  haven’t  any  plans  to  have  a draft.” 

Lysbeth  Borrie  of  the  CCCO  feels,  however,  that 
“The  point  of  having  a registration  is  for  a draft.”  She 
feels  that  there  may  be  no  need  for  a draft.  “The 
economy  is  so  bad  that  recruiters  have  a fine  time,"  she 
added. 

Mrs.  Lamb  notes  that  In  a case  of  national  emergency, 
the  country  may  need  a draft  in  which  case  the  registra- 
tion would  allow  prospective  soldiers  to  be  notified 
within  10  days. 

She  also  said  that  ail  people  should  be  willing  to  work 
for  the  country  in  a time  of  crisis.  ‘‘It  seems  to  be  the 
basic  reason  men  join  together  in  society,  to  work  for  the 
common  good." 

Miss  Borrie  criticized  the  demand  for  “unflinching  loy- 
alty" and  noted  that  the  enlisted  have  no  civil  rights  and 
have  to  live  under  a “military  system  of  justice." 

Miss  Borrie  also  points  out  that  the  present  rate  of 
compliance  to  the  law  (94  percent)  is  lower  than  the  rate 
ever  was  during  the  Viet  Nam  action  (98  percent). 

Mrs.  Lamb  counters,  however,  that  the  94  percent  fi- 
gure was  in  fact  the  highest  “on  time"  registration  rate 
and  that  of  the  575,000  who  have  not  registered,  1 1 7,000 
were  guardsmen  who  were  unaware  that  they  need  re- 
gister. She  added  that  men  had  been  “historically”  late  in 
filing. 

Miss  Borrie  feels  the  value  of  the  system  has  been  sub- 
ject to  a lot  of  “Hoo-hah”  because  the  middle  class  is 
getting  better  jobs,  making  the  Army,  “not  representa- 
tive of  society.” 

Miss  Borrie  advises  those  about  to  register  to  consult 
local  draft  counselors  and  recruiters.  One  such  address  in 
Indianapolis  is:  A New  Call  To  Peace  Making,  23  1 1 Kes- 
sler Blvd.,  Indianapolis,  IN.  46202  phone:  636-6100. 

She  observed  that  even  after  enlistment  it  is  still  possi- 
ble to  become  a conscientious  objector. 

The  military  is  then  obliged  to  give  the  dissenter  a 
special  conscientious  objector  discharge. 

Although  there  is  no  other  way  to  indicate  conscienti- 
ous objection  other  than  not  registering,  Mrs,  Lamb  feels 
that  such  indications  on  the  registration  card  itself  would 
> be  inappropriate.  She  noted  that  it  could  cost  up  to  $22 
million  and  that  information  classifying  all  registrants 

would  be  “perishable”  because  health,  need,  or  ideas 




When  you  have  a fiancee, 
a lover  and  you  have  to  lead 
28  women  of  the  night 
down  the  path  of  righteousness 

you  must  pray  for  more 


Dan  Fogelberg  has  recently  released  a Greatest  Hits  album 
available  on  records  and  cassettes  at  most  record  stores. 

It  includes  a lot  of  his  smash  hits  and  two  brand  new  composi- 
tions titled  “Missing  You”  and  “Make  Love  Stay”.  “Missing 
You”  is  climbing  on  Billboard’s  charts  and  is  not  typically 
characteristic  of  Fogelberg’s  slower,  mellower  style  due  to  its 
more  up  to  date,  upbeat  tempo. 

Though  repetitious  of  previous  albums,  Don  Fogelberg, 
Greatest  Hits  is  an  excellent  album  due  to  his  two  newly  availa- 
ble songs  and  the  other  popular  classics. 


Eddie  Money 


No  Control 


Eddie  Money’s  new  album,  No  Control,  should  please  all  Eddie 
Money  fans  and  make  converts  of  all  others.  Not  being  the 
greatest  fan  of  Eddie  myself,  the  album  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  two  songs  getting  a lot  of  air  play  lately,  “Sha- 
kin”  and  “Think  I’m  in  Love.”  The  real  surprise  in  No  Control  is 
the  number  of  nice  songs  that  for  some  reason  get  no  air  play  at 
all. 

I was  immediately  impressed  with  side  two.  The  opening 
keyboards  on  “T ake  a Little  Bit”  reach  out  and  grab  your  atten- 
tion. 

As  a whole  No  Control  is  a very  pleasant  surprise,  I would 
recommend  for  anyone  even  remotely  thinking  of  purchasing  it. 


Joe  Jackson 
Night  And  Day 


Joe  Jackson  should  gain  at  least  a fan  or  two  through  his  new 
album,  Night  And  Day. 

This  disc  contains  good  songs  backed  by  solid  instrumental 
work.  The  keyboard-centered  ballads  must  be  the  best  he  has 
composed  yet. 


“Cancer,”  a satiric  warning  against  cancer  causing  agents,  is 
ultra-pepper.  “Steppin’  Out"  has  truly  good  instrumentals  and 
can  be  heard  all  over  the  airwaves  and  seen  on  M.T.V.  “Breaking 
Us  In  Two”  is  really  appealing.  The  lyrics  to  Jackson’s  songs 
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Off  the  record 

Dan  Fogelberg 

Greatest  Hits 


Missionary  by  Handmade  Films 
is  a hilarious,  but  sedated  Engiish 
comedy. 

Michael  Palin  plays  Reverend 
James  Fortescue  who,  after  re- 
turning from  a 10-year  mission  in 
Africa,  is  assigned  to  set  up  a mis- 
sion for  fallen  women  in  one  of 
London’s  slum  areas.  Palin  hand- 
les the  part  superbly  with  expert 
timing  and  delivery. 

Also  upon  returning,  Fortes- 
cue is  reunited  with  his  fiance  of 
I I years,  Deborah.  Phoebe 
Nicholls  plays  Deborah  with  in- 
nocence (when  Fortescue  in- 
forms her  he  will  be  taking  care 
of  “fallen  women,”  she  asks  curi- 
ously, ‘‘Women  who’ve  hurt 
their  knees?") 

In  order  to  raise  money  for  the 
mission,  Fortescue  visits  Lady 
Isabella  Aimes,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  England. 
She  backs  the  mission,  but  only 
after  Fortescue  reluctantly  ag- 
rees to  sleep  with  her.  Fortescue 
must  later  make  the  same  deal 
with  some  of  the  prostitutes  to 
get  them  to  the  mission. 


When  Isabella  jealously  with- 
draws her  support  of  the  mission, 
the  girls  decide  to  go  back  on  the 
streets  to  keep  it  going. 

The  mission  does  well,  but  on 
Fortescue's  wedding  day,  his 
Bishop  informs  him  that  he  is 
being  replaced  because  the  other 
religions  are  complaining  that  the 
mission  is  so  popular,  it  is  stealing 
their  sinners. 

He  also  learns  that  Isabella  is 
trying  to  murder  her  husband 
during  a hunting  party  at  their 
home  in  Scotland.  Fortescue 
races  there  to  stop  her  while  De- 
borah waits  at  the  church. 

Eventually,  things  work  out 
best  for  everyone  ...  or  at  least 
well. 

This  classical  comedy  should 
not  be  missed  by  anyone,  even 
those  who  are  not  Monty  Python 
fans.  The  humor  is  sophisticated, 
though  sometimes  very  English. 

Missionary  is  rated  R and  is 
showing  at  Loews  Cherry  Tree, 
Loews  Greenwood,  Lafayette 
Square,  and  Glendale. 


Students  enjoy  many  different  programs  on  cable 


Television  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  has  been  ex- 
panded and  improved  to  include 
pay  television.  Cable  television  is 
rapidly  becoming  available  to  all 
sections  of  Indianapolis.  Ran- 
dolph Waters,  cable  sales  coor- 
dinator in  charge  of  the  In- 
dianapolis area,  said,  “We  are 
going  through  the  city,  block  by 
block,  until  the  entire  city  will 
have  cable  or  at  least  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  it.” 

Already  many  Howe  students 
enjoy  many  different  programs 
offered  by  cable  and  the  three 
movie  stations:  Showtime,  Home 
Box  Office  (HBO)  and  Cinemax. 
Among  these  students,  sopho- 
more Jake  Brandenburg  states 
that  he  prefers  channel  I L "It's 
24-hour  sports.  It's  really  great.” 

According  to  Waters,  cable 
television  costs  eight  dollars  per 
month  plus  an  additional  eight 
dollars  for  each  movie  station, 
and  a 30-dollar  installation  fee 
which  is  included  in  the  first- 
month’s  bill. 

Many  students  admitted  that 
while  they  were  not  paying  the 


bills  they  still  felt  that  the  be- 
nefits were  well  worth  the  ex- 
penses. 

Music  Television  (MTV)  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  popular, 
with  channel  I I and  the  other 
sports  station  running  a close 
second.  Sophomore  Jim 
Cooper  watches  more  television 
since  the  cable  hook-up.  He 
commented,  “I  don’t  turn  it  off 


really.  I just  leave  MTV  on  all  the 
time.  I mean,  it's  like  listening  to 
the  radio  really,  only  it  gives  your 
eyes  something  to  do  along  with 
your  ears.” 

It  is  possible  to  have  the  audio 
television  hooked  up  to  an  FM 
stereo  receiver.  Several  students 
like  Melissa  Bowden  expressed 
wishes  that  they  could  have  a 
stereo  hook-up  but  found  their 

parents  unwilling  to  pay  the 
extra  fee  of  seven  dollars. 


The  majority  of  the  students 
believed  that  HBO  had  the  best 
movies.  “I  like  it  (HBO)  best.  I 
mean  they  have  the  movies  that 
you’d  go  to  the  theatre  and  pay 
money  to  see.  The  others 
(Cinemax  and  Showtime)  have 
okay  movies — just  okay  though." 
commented  Doretha  Johnson. 

Susie  Crouse,  a senior,  likes 
cable  and  wishes  that  she  had 


more  time  to  spend  watching  it. 
Asked  whether  or  not  she  felt 
that  cable  would  destroy  com. 
mercial  television  she  replied,  “I 
don’t  know  about  destroying 
them  but  I can’t  see  how  it  won’t 
hurt  them  an  awful  lot.  I mean 
after  all  a lot  of  people  will  be 
watching  cable  when  they  would 
have  been  watching  the  regular 
stations." 

Junior  Deloris  Robinson  loves 
cable  for  its  reruns.  Her  favorite 


station  is  channel  17  which 
schedules  old  programs  like 
"Leave  it  to  Beaver,”  "Brady 
Bunch,"  and  “Andy  Griffith."  "I 
think  the  story  lines  were  better 
then;  they  are  just  higher  quality 
shows,"  commented  Miss  Robin- 
son. 

MTV,  the  favorite  station  of 
junior  Chris  Young  and  sopho- 
more Tom  Galbraith,  is  music 
with  videos.  Galbraith  described 
his  favorite  station  as  being  "re- 
ally wild.  It’s  got  pretty  good 
music;  it  beats  the  radio  any- 
time.” Young  feels  that  MTV 
serves  a very  important  purpose. 
"MTV  showcases  a lot  of  new 
bands  that  would  otherwise  go 
unnoticed,”  commented  Young. 

Waters  said  that  cable  has 
been  very  well  received  on  the 
east  side  of  Indianapolis  and  that 
he  expects  in  five  or  ten  years 
everybody  will  have  non- 
commercial television.  He  said, 
"Eventually  there  will  be  no 
commercial  television  because 
cable  has  a much  wider  variety  of 
higher  quality  shows  and  no 
commercials,  all  at  a minimal 
cost.  Who  can  beat  that? 


“Eventually  there  will  be  no  commercial  televi- 
sion because  cable  has  a much  wider  variety  of 
high  quality  shows  and  no  commercials,  all  at  a 
minimal  cost.  Who  can  beat  that?” 
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STANDARD  SERVICE 
CENTER 

COMPLETE  AUTO  SERVICE 

5061  East  Washington  St.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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LAN  MAN’S 
FLOWER  SHOP 

4108  E.  MICHIGAN  356-6371 
995  N.  FENTON  (8500  E.  10TH)  899-3990 
WEST  MAIN  AT  GEM 
(NEW  PALESTINE)  861-4473 
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DISTINCTIVE  PORTRAITURE 
SPECIALIZING  IN  HIGH  QUALITY 
SENIOR  PORTRAITS,  WEDDINGS 
AND  FAMILY  PORTRAITS 
CALL  FOR  APPOINTMENT 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO 
HOWE  SENIORS 
6016  E.  WASH.  356-0915 


—Little  square  hamburgers 
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invade  world;  cause  addiction- 


White  Castles  are  the  All- 
American  treat.  Once  you  taste 
them  you  get  a strange  craving 
for  one  at  very  odd  times. 

Many  people  believe  that  to 
receive  full  benefit  from  these 
tiny  treats  they  need  to  be  eaten 
after  midnight.  Of  course  you 
cannot  settle  for  just  one  or  two 
hamburgers,  you  have  to  eat  six 
or  eight,  or  enough  to  build  a cas- 
tle out  of  the  empty  boxes. 

The  nice  thing  about  this  rest- 
aurant, unlike  many  others,  is 
that  you  can  order  52  hambur- 
gers ?nd  not  get  strange  looks 
from  the  person  behind  the  cash 
register. 

Since  there  are  not  White  Cas- 
tle restaurants  in  every  state, 
people  living  in  states  lacking  in 
this  luxury  bribe  their  friends  and 
relatives  to  come  and  see  them. 

Auntie  Martha  tells  her  darling 


nephew  George  that  he  can  come 
stay  in  her  beach  front  con- 
dominium with  his  psychotic  wife 
and  ten  kids  if  he  brings  her  a bag 
of  White  Castles. 

George,  realizing  that  his  aun- 
tie must  be  very  desperate,  packs 
the  White  Castles  in  dry  ice  and 
rushes  to  her  rescue. 

He  finds  her  sitting  in  a corner 
at  the  airport  suffering  from  the 
final  stages  of  withdrawal  sick- 
ness. He  administers  the  ham- 
burger just  in  time. 

We  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  such  tragedies.  We  have 
our  own  “porcelain  palaces” 
close  to  our  pwn  neighborhoods. 

So  every  time  you  bite  into 
that  little  square  hamburger  , 
drenched  with  onions,  think  of 
the  auntie  Marthas  of  the  world 
who  would  give  their  two  front 
teeth  to  have  just  one  bite. 


Shoemakers  to  America 


10th  ft  ARLINGTON  SHOPPING  PLAZA 
INDIANAPOLIS  357-2321 


NORWEGIAN 

LITES 

Take  a walk  on  the  light  side.  With 
Dexter's  Norwegian  Lites.  The 
■sturdy  Rubberlite  sole  and 
cushioned  Steplite  insole 
assure  you  of  miles  and 
miles  of  comfort.  Get 
into  a pair.  You'll 
never  want  out. 


Save 


on  Krypton  ium 

CLASS  RINGS 

YOUR  CHOICE 


HANDCRAFTED  GIFTS 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  10-6 
Sun  12-4 


forHer$0Q95#w##|(i 

Or  Him  Delivery 

IN  ALL  BIRTHSTONE  COLORS 

These  two  handsome  styles  are  per- 
sonalized with  your  Inltlafs,  class  year 
and  school  emblem.  Choose  from  a 
variety  of  simulated  precious  pom 
colors  set  In  evergleamlng  Krypto- 
nluml  Also  available  In  many  attractive 
styles  in  10-kt.Gold,  at  savings.  Our 
own  budget  charge  or  bank  credit 
cards  with  parental  approval. 


JEWELERS 

30  W.  Washington 
Lafayette  Sq.  • Castleton  Sq. 
Greenwood  • Washington  Sq. 


HAROLD’S 

STEER-IN 


10th  & Emerson 
356-0996 


Hvstpria*  Hornets  open  season  tonight  against  Warren  Central ; 
I l €«.•  inexperience  to  be  factors  in  rebuilding  year 


Mark  Rubick 

Spores  editor 


Hornet  Hysteria  returns  tonight  when 
the  I4th-ranked  Warren  Central  Warriors 
come  calling  to  open  the  1982-83  boys  bas- 
ketball season. 

Third-year  coach  James  "Jake”  Thompson 
is  hoping  that  his  team’s  debut  will  be  a chal- 
lenging one,  but  his  hopes  are  that  it  will  be  a 
challenge  not  for  his  club,  but  instead  for  his 
opponents.  “We  just  hope  to  go  out  and  be 
very  competitive,"  stated  Thompson. 
"Warren  is  an  outstanding  team  and  we  are 
still  very  young  and  inexperienced.” 

Thompson  said  that  he  feels  that  this  is  a 
“rebuilding"  year  for  Howe’s  basketball 
program  after  losing  all  but  two  players  from 
last  season’s  2 1 -4  squad.  “We  don’t  have  any 
of  our  starters  back  and  the  two  kids  that  we 
do  have  back  didn't  get  to  play  much  at  all 
last  year,”  Thompson  commented.  The  two 
returning  players  are  seniors  Scott  Bell  and 
Reggie  Smith,  both  of  whom  Thompson  ex- 
pects to  start.  “We  just  need  to  gain  some 
experience,"  Thompson  noted. 

As  well  as  being  a rebuilding  year, 


Thompson  also  sees  this  as  being  a time  of 
adjustment,  for  the  team  and  for  himself. 

As  for  the  team’s  adjustment.  Thompson 
noted  that  "it  is  a big  adjustment  to  go  from 
junior  varsity  to  playing  varsity,  but  I am  very 
pleased  with  their  adjustment  so  far.  They 
have  shown  an  outstanding  attitude.” 

Thompson  feels  that  there  is  also  a big 
change  in  his  coaching  this  season  due  to  the 
inexperience  of  his  ballclub.  In  each  of  his 
two  previous  years  as  head  basketball  coach, 
Thompson  and  his  Hornets  have  been  state 
ranked,  but  now  they  are  not.  “The  past  two 
years,"  Thompson  cited,  "I  have  had  to 
coach  teams  to  keep  them  from  getting 
beaten.  This  year,  though,  I can  coach  them 
to  go  out  and  win.  There  is  no  pressure  on 
us.  Now  we  can  go  out  and  catch  the  ‘big 
shots’  off  guard." 

The  Hornets  should  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities to  catch  the  ‘big  shots’  off  guard, 
thanks  to  a very  tough  schedule  which  in- 
cludes several  of  the  state’s  top  teams.  The 
list  of  top  rated  teams  that  the  Hornets  will 
face  includes  Warren  Central,  East  Chicago 
Roosevelt,  Terre  Haute  North,  Arlington, 
North  Central  and  the  state’s  top  ranked 


team,  Cathedral.  "We  play  a lot  of  outstand- 
ing teams  this  year,  ” stated  Thompson.  “It  is 
possible  that  we  could  come  a long  way  (im- 
proving) and  still  have  a poor  record." 

Thompson  also  sees  this  as  being  a rough 
schedule  because  of  the  ratio  of  home  to 
road  games.  “In  each  of  my  three  years  here 
we  have  always  ended  up  playing  more  away 
games  than  home  games.  I would  like  to  have 
a couple  more  home  games  this  year,” 
Thompson  said. 

As  for  this  year's  squad,  the  Hornets  will 
be  strong  on  underclassmen,  two  or  three  of 
whom  Thompson  hopes  to  start.  “We  only 
have  three  seniors  on  the  team  this  year  (out 
of  twelve  players),"  Thompson  pointed  out. 
Thompson  hopes  to  start  seniors  Smith  at 
center  and  Bell  at  forward  and  juniors  Martin 
Redus  and  Willie  White  at  guards.  The  final 
position  of  forward  is  currently  a toss-up, 
according  to  Thompson,  between  senior 
David  Ligon  and  junior  Charles  Mansfield. 

The  rest  of  Thompson’s  team  consists  of 
juniors  Greg  Abella,  Steve  Owens,  Randy 
McGregor,  and  Walter  Johnson,  and  sopho- 
more Randy  Fields. 


Coaches  rate  Cathedral  as  area’s  best;  Hornets  place  7th 


This  past  season  the  Cathedral 
Irish  reached  the  state  basketball 
tournament’s  final  four  only  to 
lose  in  the  afternoon  round  to 
soon-to-be  state  champ, 
Plymouth. 

With  four  starters  from  last 
year’s  27-3  squad  returning,  the 
Irish  were  almost  the  unanimous 
choice  of  Marion  County  coaches 
surveyed  as  the  number  one  team 
in  this  area  as  well  - s in  the  state, 
scoring  117  of  a possible  120 
points. 

"They  have  to  be  the  favorites 
in  this  area,”  commented  At- 
tucks  High  School  coach  Larry 
Humes.  “They  have  just  about 
everybody  back.” 

Cathedral’s  line-up  this  year 
will  be  headed  by  their  four  re- 
turning starters,  three  of  whom 
are  listed  as  All-Americans. 

Coach  Tom  O’Brien  will  have 
Scott  Hicks,  Shelton  Smith  and 
Carl  Daniels  back  as  well  as 


another  of  last  year’s  starters, 
Scott  Fath. 

“We  have  some  excellent  kids 
this  year,”  stated  O’Brien.  "I  also 
feel  that  we  have  the  best  player 
in  the  state  in  Scott  Hicks.” 

Hicks  was  the  unanimous  pick 
of  the  coaches  surveyed  as  the 
number  one  player  in  the  state. 

“I  feel  that  we  should  win  the 
city  and  that  we  will  probably  win 
our  sectional  but  it's  going  to  be 
tough,”  O'Brien  added. 

The  teams  that  O'Brien  and 


the  other  coaches  looked  at  to 
make  this  a tough  season  for  the 
Irish  were  Arlington,  17th- 
state-ranked  Warren  Central, 
Marshall  and  Manual. 

As  for  coach  Ed  Ward’s  Ar- 
lington Golden  Knights,  the  con- 
sensus was  that  they  are  the 
state’s  most  underrated  team. 
Ward  is  looking  toward  his  best 
season  as  the  Knights  coach  with 
four  of  five  starters  back  from 
last  year,  including  his  All-State 
and  Mr.  Basketball  prospect, 


Jerome  Brewer.  “We’re  very  ex- 
cited about  this  team.  It  could  be 
my  best  team  ever,”  commented 
Ward. 

Warren  Central’s  coach  Mike 
Copper  commented,  “We  are  in 
the  best  situation  we’ve  ever 
been  in.  We  are  going  to  be  very 
tough  this  year.” 

The  biggest  reason  for  Copper ' 
and  his  Warriors’  optimism  is 
their  6'6"  All-American  center 
Chuck  Watson  who  just  recently 
signed  his  national  letter  of  intent 
to  attend  the  University  of  Ok- 
lahoma. “He  is  an  exceptionally 
gifted  athlete,”  stated  Copper. 
“He  is  very  talented,  quick,  agile 
and  strong.” 

At  Broad  Ripple,  Troy  Fitts 
was  selected  at  the  Rockets  out- 
standing player,  while  at  Howe 
senior  center  Reggie  Smith  was 
picked  as  one  of  the  area's  top 
players  as  was  Chatard’s  Gary 
Cannon. 
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Girls  basketball  wins  first  Howe  Invitational  title 


Howe’s  girls  basketball  team 
opened  its  season  Nov.  16  by 
winning  the  Howe  Invitational 
with  a 65-6  I victory  over  defend- 
ing champion  Arlington. 

This  victory  was  the  first  time 
that  Howe  has  won  the  Howe  In- 
vitational. "I'm  very  happy  right 
now,"  commented  Coach  Otis 
Curry.  However,  he  was  not 
happy  with  the  officiating.  "Ar- 
lington played  well,  but  it  was  the 
fouls  that  took  us  out  of  it;  there 
was  no  officiating.  The  referees 
weren't  calling  anything;  our  girls 
were  getting  beat  up  all  over,"  he 
added. 

Howe  took  the  early  lead  in 
this  ballgame  by  holding  the 
Knights  scoreless  through  the 
first  two  minutes.  The  Hornets 
then  managed  to  keep  a small 
lead  throughout  the  first  half.  At 
the  half  Howe  led,  32-27. 

Howe  then  opened  up  the 
game  in  the  second  half,  taking  a 
15-point  lead  in  the  third  quar- 
ter. But  Arlington  came  back  to 
take  a one-point  lead,  59-58, 
with  2:10  left  in  the  game. 

This,  according  to  Curry,  is 


where  his  Hornets  shone 
through.  “We  didn’t  fall  under 
pressure;  they  held  tough,’’ 
Curry  added. 

The  Hornets  girls  ran  off  six 
points  to  take  a 65-61  lead  with 
under  a minute  to  go  and  iced  the 
cake-  with  a Natalie  Ochs  free 
throw  with  nine  seconds  remain- 
ing. "The  girls  all  played  well  to- 
night,” Curry  commented.  They 
came  through  when  they  had  to.” 

The  girls  reached  the  final  by 
defeating  Cathedral  82-24  Nov. 
15.  Of  this  game,  Curry  com- 
mented, “I  knew  we’d  beat  them 
but  I did  not  think  we’d  kill 
them.” 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  season, 
Curry  commented,  "As  the  year 
goes  on  we’re  going  to  be  tough, 
by  the  end  of  the  season  we’ll  be 
awesome.  We’ve  got  everybody 
back  from  last  year.”  Out  of  this 
second-year  team  only  two  out 
of  the  nine  players  were  not  let- 
termen  last  year.  They  are 
Shunte  Sanders  and  Rita  Robards, 
who  did  not  play  for  Howe  last 
year.  Sharon  Duke  and  Natalie 


Ochs  are  the  only  two  of  the  re- 
maining seven  that  are  not  two- 
year  varsity  players.  The  rest  of 
the  team,  consisting  of  Tammy 
Bell,  Paula  Slaughter,  Sharron 
Tapps  and  Sandy  Hawkins,  have 
all  been  varsity  players  for  two 
years.  Team  captain  Teresa  Jones 
is  the  only  three-year  varsity 
player  on  the  team. 

With  all  this  experience  Curry 
is  very  optimistic  about  the  suc- 
cess of  this  team.  “They  can  win 
city  and  probably  win  sectionals 
too,"  he  commented.  “The  team 
doesn’t  really  have  any  weaknes- 
ses. We  have  a strong  defense, 
excellent  ballhandling  and  good 
shooting  both  inside  and  outside. 
The  only  weakness  we  might 
have  is  rebounding,  but  we’ve 
been  working  on  that  a lot  in 
practice,”  he  said. 

The  team  is  also  very  confident 
about  itself.  “We’ve  got  a lot  of 
big  tall  people  on  the  team,”  re- 
marked Miss  Ochs.  "And  we 
work  well  together,"  added  Miss 
Jones.  As  for  weaknesses.  Miss 
Duke  said,  “The  only  thing  hurt- 
ing us  is  injuries." 


Sophomore  Natalie  Ochs  puts 
up  a shot  during  the  champ- 
ionship game  of  the  Howe  In- 
vitational. (Photo  by  Lisa 
Wynalda) 


Girls  swim  team  captures  city  title  to  complete  ‘ successful ’ year 


The  5-7  girls  swim  team  wrap- 
ped up  a successful  season  by  im- 
proving its  dual  meet  record  and 
by  bringing  home  the  1982  Girl’s 
City  Swimming  Championship 
trophy. 

Howe  scored  281  points  and 
took  the  city  title  from  last  year’s 
winner,  Chatard,  by  17  points  at 
the  city  meet  held  Nov.  6th  at 
Washington  High  School. 

"I  was  concerned  mainly  with 
the  Chatard  team,”  stated  Coach 
Steve  Dunlap.  “We  had  beaten 
the  other  city  teams  by  a wide 
margin  during  the  season,  but  we 
only  beat  Chatard  by  one  point  in 
the  tri-meet  at  Lawrence 
North,”  continued  Dunlap. 

Dunlap  feels  that  having  a large 
team  contributed  to  the  win  be- 
cause he  was  able  to  put  the 
maximum  number  of  swimmers 


in  each  event.  This  enabled  him, 
point-wise,  to  stay  ahead  of 
Chatard,  who  placed  high  in  most 
of  the  finals. 

"Although  we  did  not  win 
many  finals,  we  always  had  people 
placing,"  commented  Dunlap. 
‘‘We  had  team  depth,  and 
Chatard  did  not.” 

The  medley  relay  of  Beth 
Staley,  Shannon  Dunlap,  Amy 
Stewart,  and  Kristen  Fre- 
derickson,  and  the  400  relay  of 
Lori  Harpold,  Patty  Dugan,  Jill 
Stewart,  and  Michele  Williams 
place  third.  Miss  Staley  won  the 
100  butterfly,  and  Howe’s  divers 
took  first,  second,  and  third. 
These  were  the  only  events  to 
take  place  in  the  top  three  in  the 
finals. 

According  to  Dunlap,  sweep- 
ing the  diving  gave  the  team 


much-needed  security.  “Our  di- 
vers accumulated  a large  number 
of  points  for  us,”  stated  Dunlap, 
“and  the  divers  were  crucial  to 
winning  the  meet." 

Senior  Kristen  Frederickson 
captured  her  second  diving 
championship  with  a score  of 
160.  Freshman  standout  Kristy 
Dunlap  placed  second  and  junior 
first-year  diver  Marsha  Snedigar 
secured  third  place. 

“I’m  happy  for  the  girls  that  we 
won  city,”  concluded  Dunlap. 
‘‘This  was  our  major  goal 
throughout  the  season,  and  the 
girls  worked  very  hard  for  it.” 

The  sectional  held  at  Warren 
Central  last  Saturday  was,  ac- 
cording to  Dunlap,  one  of  the 
tougher  ones  in  the  state.  “The 
central  Indiana  county  teams  are 
always  very  tough,”  said  Dunlap, 


“and  I think  we  swam  very  well 
against  them.” 

Although  none  of  the  swim- 
mers placed  in  the  top  twelve, 
Miss  Staley  was  first  alternate  for 
the  consolation  heat  in  the  100 
butterfly.  Miss  Snedigar  came 
into  the  last  round  of  diving  in 
1 0th  place,  but  on  her  second 
dive  she  hit  the  board  with  her 
hand  on  her  entry.  Despite  break- 
ing a major  bone  in  her  hand,  Miss 
Snedigar  managed  to  complete 
her  round  of  diving  and  finished  in 
the  top  1 5. 


Dunlap  feels  the  season  was  a 
complete  success  in  that  the 
team  attained  all  of  the  goals  that 
it  set  for  the  season.  "I’m  looking 
forward  to  next  year’s  season 
with  a better,  more  experienced 
team,”  concluded  Dunlap. 
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Howe  wrestling  coach  predicts  a productive  season 


After  coming  away  with  a 6-4 
record  last  year,  the  Howe 
wrestlers  and  Coach  James  Arvin 
predict  a productive  season  this 
year  despite  the  tough  team 
schedule. 

Arvin  hopes  for  a good  season 
with  eight  key  returning  letter- 
men.  The  lettermen  are:  seniors, 
Tony  Baker,  Phil  Ochs,  David 
Day,  Jimmy  Wilson,  Mike  Os- 
borne, sophomore  Bruce  Jacob, 


and  last  year’s  state  qualifiers, 
seniors  Bruce  Cunningham  and 
Keith  Ransom. 

"We’re  aiming  for  the  city  and 
sectional,”  said  Arvin.  "We  have 
a tough  schedule,  but  we  also 
have  tough  practices.  The  kids 
put  in  a lot  of  hard  work."  The 
wrestlers  have  to  constantly 
watch  their  weight,  run  five  miles 
a day,  climb  and  jump  rope,  do 
flexibility  and  strengthening 


exercises,  before  they  begin 
"real’’  practice  which  lasts  45 
minutes  or  more. 

Arvin  explains,  “If  we’re  going 
to  be  the  best,  we  have  to  wres- 
tle the  best.  If  I don't  have  them 
in  that  good  of  shape  then  I’m 
cheating  them."  Being  in  shape  is 
imperative,  due  to  their  tough 
schedule. 

They  battle  fourth-ranked 
Cathedral  on  Nov.  30  and  Delta, 


ranked  first  in  state  on  Dec.  4. 

More  than  100  students  tried 
out  for  the  13-person  squads. 
With  such  pressures  against 'the 
wrestlers  for  performance,  Arvin 
tries  to  make  practices  as  fun  as 
possible.  "We  tell  jokes  and  stuff, 
or  I’ll  give  them  breaks.  I’ll  even 
throw  ice  cubes  on  them  just  to 
keep  them  going,"  said  Arvin, 
‘‘but  the  minute  the  whistle 
blows  we’re  down  to  work." 
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Featuring  The  Rock-A-Fire  Explosion  with  AH  New  Shows! 

If  you  haven’t  been  to  ShowBiz  in  a while,  come  now 
(with  or  without  parents)  because  we  have 

MORE  NEW  GAMES  AND  MORE  OF  THEM! 

Over  60  Of  The  Latest  Electronic  Games 
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FREE  SOFT  DRINK! 
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Receive  A FREE  LARGE  SOFT  DRINK 

‘One  coupon  per  person  per  visit.  Valid  throughl/2/83  at  participating  restaurants  only.  Not  valid 
with  other  specials. 
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Briefly  speaking  . . . 


N ursing  home  . . . The  Student 
Council  will  make  its  annual  visit  to  an 
eastside  nursing  home  this  afternoon. 

The  group  chose  the  Eastside  Heal- 
thcare Center,  1302  Lesley  Ave.,  be- 
cause some  of  the  residents  are  former 
Howe  graduates  who  like  to  be  updated 
on  Howe  activities,  and  few  organiza- 
tions visit  there. 

The  plans  for  the  visit  include  taking 
gifts  and  refreshments,  playing  bingo 
and  listening  to  music  performed  by 
some  Howe  band  members,  directed  by 
Tom  Lewis. 

Patrician  Aman,  Student  Council 
sponsor,  feels  that  coming  into  contact 
with  senior  citizens  will  be  a good  learn- 
ing experience  and  hopes  the  group  can 
visit  again  in  the  spring. 

Lugar  . . . Two  Howe  juniors  recently 
attended  a political  conference  for 
young  people. 

Stephen  Enz  and  Stephanie  Bett  at- 
tended the  Sixth  Annual  Lugar  Sym- 
posium for  Tomorrow’s  Leaders  at  In- 
diana Central. 

Senator  Richard  Lugar,  sponsor  of 
the  program  was  there  to  help  and  ob- 
serve. 

Major  issues  were  debated  by  mem- 
bers of  Indiana’s  business,  education  and 
medical  communities.  Issues  debated 
were:  abortion,  the  insanity  plea,  the 
balanced  budget  amendment,  and  Mid- 
dle East  policies. 


I.U.  honors  . . . Seven  Howe  students 
have  successfully  completed  the  first 
step  towards  visiting  a foreign  country 
through  the  I.U  honors  program. 

The  following  juniors  have  com- 
pleted one  of  three  major  steps  of  the 
program:  Stephanie  Bett,  Shannon  Dun- 
lap, Anne  Kennedy,  Lesli  Rosier,  and 
Erika  Steffer,  in  the  French  Ddepart- 
ment,  Marsha  Snedigar  for  Spanish,  and 
Stephen  Enz  in  German. 

If  they  successfuly  complete  the  next 
two  steps,  the  students  will  be  living 
with  selected  families  and  attending 
classes  part  of  each  day. 


The  steps  include  a listening  and  read- 
ing comprehension  test,  recommenda- 
tions from  peers  and  adults,  and  writing 
a letter  in  the  target  language.  Those 
able  to  continue  will  be  interviewed  by 
I.U.  representatives.  From  the  inter- 
views, the  finalist  will  be  selected.  In 
Indiana  30-34  representatives  will  be 
selected  from  each  language. 

Luminaria  . . . Eastside  residents  will 
celebrate  the  holidays  by  burning 
Luminaria  candles  Sunday  night  along 
Irvington  streets. 

Luminaria  is  an  old  Mexican  tradition 
which  means  “The  Lighting  the  Way  of 
the  Christ  Child.” 

Candles  can  be  bought  from  Ir- 
vington Community  Council  President 
Dean  lllingsworth  at  357-9253. 

This  year,  Beech  Grove  and  Nobles- 
ville  will  also  be  celebrating  this  event. 


Cirlce  City  Calendar 


Dec.  17-18 
Dec.  17-23 
Dec.  17-23 

Dec.  17-23 

Dec.  17-24 

Dec.  19 
Dec.  28 

Dec.  29-30 

Jan.  4 


“Equs,”  Broad  Ripple  Playhouse.  Call  253-2072  for  show- 
time and  ticket  information. 

“A  Christmas  Carol,”  Indianapolis  Repitory  Theatre. 
Call635-5252  for  showtime  and  ticket  information. 

“Billy  Bishop  Goes  to  War,”  Indianapolis  Repetory 
Theatre.  Call  635-5252  for  showtime  and  ticket  informa- 
tion. 

“Christmas  Present,”  Indianapolis  Repertory  Theatre. 
Call  635-5252  for  showtime  and  ticket  information. 

Santa  Claus,  Washington  Square.  Call  899-4567  for  infor- 
mation. 

Luminaria,  Irvington.  Call  357-9252  for  information. 
Harlem  Globetrotters,  Market  Square  Arena.  Call  639- 
4444  for  ticket  information  and  showtime. 

I.U.  Hoosier  Classics,  Market  Square  Arena.  Call  649- 
4444  for  information. 

“Tartuffe,”  Indianapolis  Repertory  Theatre.  Call  635- 
5252  for  showtime  and  ticket  information 
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New  schedule  to  promote  electives,  skills 


IPS  discusses  longer  class  periods 


Angie  Broughton 


The  possibility  of  longer  class 
periods  for  IPS  high  schools  is 
being  discussed  by  adminis- 
trators, though  no  decision  or 
deadline  for  a decision  has  been 
established. 

According  to  Dr.  Waldo 
Hoffman,  director  of  secondary 
instruction,  various  teachers 
have  complained  that  under  the 
present  schedule,  “they  didn’t 
have  enough  time  with  the  kids." 
He  added  that  IPS  is  the  only  sys- 
tem in  the  state  running  on  40- 
minute  periods  and  that  55- 
minute  periods  are  much  more 
common  throughout  the  United 
States.  Another  reason  for  the 
change  would  be  to  insure  that 
students  are  enrolled  in  a full  day 
of  classes.  Hoffman  remarked 
that  while  a six  55-minute  period 
day  is  the  option  most  discussed, 
other  possibilities  such  as  60- 
minute  periods  or  60-minutes  di- 
vided into  two  30-minute  mod- 
ules do  exist. 

A 55-minute  period  day  would 
result  in  20  more  hours  of  in- 
struction per  semester.  Hoffman 
stated  that  this  would  provide 
students  with  more  time  to  prac- 
tice skills.  Principal  Frank  Tout 
commented,  “we  have  shown 


that  the  time  spent  on  tasks  has  a 
specific  relationship  to  out 
comes.  He  added  that  by  spend- 
ing an  additional  six  hours  prac- 
ticing math  skills,  TAP  averages 
increased  considerably. 

Another  proposed  advantage 
would  be  that  students  could  get 
more  work  done  in  class.  John 
Trinkle,  director  of  guidance, 
commented,  “Theorectically, 
the  last  15  minutes  of  the  class 
period  are  for  studying  so  if  they 
(students)  have  difficulty  with 
the  homework  they  can  get  help. 
Realistically,  most  classes  don’t 
have  daily  homework.”  He  added 
that  daily  assignments  might  de- 
crease since  teachers  would  have 
bigger  classes. 

All  classes  would  meet  one 
period  and,  with  the  exception  of 
physical  education,  would  be 
worth  one  credit.  This  would 
precisely  meet  the  number  of  mi- 
nutes required  by  the  state  for 
laboratory  sciences.  Trinkle  feels 
that  the  loss  of  40  hours  per 
semester  would  be  detrimental 
to  those  classes. 

Views  on  how  the  change 
could  affect  electives  vary 
Hoffman  stated  that  “it  would 
tent  to  lean  toward  fewer  elec- 
tives. I tend  to  doubt  that  the  var- 
iety would  lessen.”  He  added 
that  if  graduation  requirements 


are  increased,  or  the  distribution 
changed,  students  would  still  be 
taking  the  same  English  and  math 
classes  though  they  would  no 
longer  be  electives. 

Tout  feels  that  the  change 
would  promote  electives  since  all 
students  would  be  enrolled  in  six 
classes.  He  said  that  lunch  would 
probably  be  worked  into  the 
fourth  period  and  that  study  halls 
would  be  eliminated.  He  does  not 
feel  the  change  would  affect 
work  programs  such  as  Clerical 
Office  of  Education  (COE)  and 
Distributive  Office  of  Education 
(DOE). 

Tout  added,  “It’s  not  likely  a 
person  would  take  five  music 
classes.  Yet,  the  same  time  is 
spent  on  music  in  three  55  minute 
classes.”  He  feels  that  “non- 
homework electives”  such  as 
physical  education,  art  and  music 
would  grow.  Trinkle  feels  the 
music  department  would  suffer. 

Trinkle  is  opposed  to  making 
students  specialize  in  high  school. 
He  said,  “The  majority  of  kids 
who  graduate  from  high  school 
do  not  know  what  they  want  to 
do.  50  per  cent  of  people  never 
get  into  what  they’ve  majored  in 
college.  Now  we  want  high 
schools  students  to  specialize?” 


“Going  to  a six  period  day 
could  restrict  offerings,”  accord- 
ing to  Dean  Brown,  executive  di- 
rector of  Indianapolis  Education 
Association  (IEA).  He  is'  “con- 
cerned about  back-to-basics 
education.  You  eliminate  elec- 
tives.” He  added,  “Some  people 
call  them  frills;  I don’t.”  He  feels 
that  electives  produce  a well- 
rounded  student. 

According  to  Tout,  IPS  high 
schools  were  not  built  to  ac- 
comodate six  period  days.  “We 
would  have  trouble  holding  clas- 
ses on  a six  period  day,”  Tout 
stated.  He  added  that  each 
teacher  would  need  to  have  how 
own  room.  Scheduling  would  be 
difficult  because,  using  biology  as 
an  example,  enrollment  would 
remain  the  same  but  the  labs 
would  be  available  only  six 
periods  instead  of  eight. 

The  current  teacher  contract 
does  not  expire  for  two  years. 
According  to  Brown,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  contract  to  prevent 
such  a change  before  then.  He 
said  that  the  IEA  has  not  been  ap- 
proached by  the  school  board  but 
would  be  willing  to  discuss  the 
matter.  He  added,  “Teachers  are 
interested  in  spending  more  ef- 
fective time  with  students.” 


Sheila  Riley  and  Kent  Knorr 
sing  with  Howe  High  School 
Chamber  Singers  at  their 
madrigal  feast  at  Covenant 
Presbyterian  Church,  Dec.  6. 
Chamber  Singers,  now  finish- 
ing the  madrigal  season,  per- 
formed four  feasts  in  the  style 
of  the  sixteenth  century  re- 
nnaissance  period.  (Photo  by 
Todd  Adkins.) 


Feast 
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IPS  to  update  systems  with  computer  purchase 


Computers  will  play  a larger 
part  in  IPS  students’  education  as 
a result  of  IPS’  decision  to  purch- 
ase one  major  computer  system. 

“There’s  a pretty  firm  idea 
that  jobs  of  the  future  will  be  in 
high-tech  areas,”  said  Dr.  Waldo 
Hoffman,  a member  of  the  Cur- 
riculum Division  committee  that 
is  considering  several  computer 
systems  for  IPS.  “Students  will 
need  to  have  a knowledge  about 
computers  in  the  not-too-distant 
future.” 

Hoffman  said  IPS  will  attempt 
to  give  all  students  computer 
“literacy,”  meaning  the  ability  to 
write  a simple  computer  prog- 
ram. He  said  that  the  IPS  orienta- 
tion course  may  be  used  to  teach 
students  computer  literacy. 

Dr.  Ralph  Hostetler,  head  of 
the  IPS  Business  Division,  said 
that  the  main  objective  of  IPS  is 
to  provide  computer  education 
to  teachers  and  students.  IPS  is 
also  looking  for  a system  to  help 
maintain  grade  and  personnel  re- 
cords. 

“We  can’t  have  any  more 
programs  right  now  with  our 
present  equipment,”  said  Hoste- 


tler. He  said  the  existing  compu- 
ter, with  some  software  18  years 
old,  is  “outdated  and  has  some 
strange  limitations,”  including 
memory  and  speed. 

IPS  is  purchasing  mini  and 
micro  computers  in  addition  to 
central  processing  equipment,  so 
that  students  will  have  comput- 
ers at  their  schools  to  work  with. 
A ban  has  been  placed  on  purchas- 
ing any  computer  equipment 
while  IPS  continues  its  study. 

“If  they  were  to  buy  computer 
equipment  not  compatible  with 
the  central  equipment,  we’d  re- 
ally be  wasting  some  money,” 
said  Hostetler. 

He  estimates  the  long-range 
cost  of  the  new  computers  at 
$2-4  million  in  a five-year  period. 

Hoffman  said  the  school  board 
will  consider  the  study  recom- 
mendations sometime  in  January, 
and  the  new  system  should  be  av- 
ailable next  fall.  He  said  there  will 
be  a massive  training  program  for 
teachers  in  computer  use. 

The  present  IPS  system  is  from 
Honeywell.  Some  systems  are 
under  consideration  for  replac- 
ing it  are  Atari,  Commodore, 
Apple,  and  Radio  Shack. 


Claire  Mills  as  Lucy  talks  with  Charlie  Brown,  played  by 
Stephen  Enz,  in  the  Dec.  3 dress  rehearsal  of  “Snoopy,”  which 
was  performed  by  the  Howe  Musical  Department  Dec.  4 and 
Dec.  5.  (Photo  by  Eric  Wilson.) 
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‘ 48  Hrs.  * 


Tammy  Birjkley 


Son  Francisco  police  detective  Nick  Nolte  takes  aim  with 
his  powerful  .44  at  two  cop  killers  who  have  made  a dar- 
ing escape  from  prison  in  Paramount  Pictures’  ”48 
HRS.” 


“48  Hrs.,”  a Walter  Hill  Film-Lawrence  Gordon  Production,  is  a 
revised,  modern  cops  and  robbers  show  with  the  good  guys  gunning 
down  the  bad  guys  in  the  end. 

Nick  Nolte  plays  detective  Jack  Cates,  who  is  tracking  down  es- 
caped convict  Ganz  (James  Remar)  and  a tall  Indian,  Billy  Bear  (Sonny 
Landham),  who  helped  him  escape.  They  are  both  part  of  a gang  of 
which  Reggie  Hammond  (Eddie  Murphy)  is  a member.  The  “bad  guys” 
want  a half  million  dollars  hidden  in  Hammond’s  care  for  almost  three 
years.  Luther  (David  Patrick  Kelly)  is  the  only  one  who  can  help  them. 

Cates  enlists  Hammond’s  help  by  furloughing  him  from  jail  for  48 
hours.  The  half  a million  dollars  is  Hammond’s.  “It’s  the  kind  of  money 
nobody  reports  stolen,”  says  Hammond. 

Hammond  and  Cates  become  a team  and  track  down  Ganz  and  Billy 
Bear. 

After  a lot  of  killing  and  fast-paced  action  on  the  urban  streets  of 
California,  the  good  guys  win  in  the  end  and  drive  off  into  the  sunset. 

“48  Hrs.”  is  rated  R notably  for  scenes  including  prostitutes  and 
overuse  of  profanities.  Both  definitely  take  away  from  the  plot. 

Murphy  coolly  attempts  to  slip  in  outrageous  lines  to  keep  you  from 
getting  up  and  leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  movie.  This  is  Murphy’s 
movie  debut  following  his  appearance  on  Saturday  Night  Live  and  his 
new  album,  Eddie  Murphy,  containing  night  club  monologues. 

This  modern  cops  and  robbers  show  is  definitely  not  the  best  movie 
for  him  to  make  his  debut,  but  it  is  one  of  the  recent  Hollywood  films 
to  make  major  use  of  black  talent.  In  addition  to  Murphy,  Frank  McRae, 
Olivia  Brown,  and  a black  group,  The  BusBoys,  there  are  almost  200 
black  background  players. 

48  Hrs.”  is  playing  at  the  Regency,  Speedway,  Glendale,  and  Loews 
Cherry  Tree. 


The  Toy * offers  holiday  enjoyment 


Guy  Clark 

What  do  you  get  when  you  put 
together  an  out-of-work  jour- 
nalist and  a spoiled  brat?  The  new 
Columbia  comedy,  “The  Toy,” 
starring  Richard  Pryor,  Jackie 
Gleason,  and  Scott  Schwartz, 
that’s  what. 

Jack  Brown  (Richard  Pryor) 
applies  for  a job  at  a corporate 
department  store  as  a part-time 
cleaning  lady  to  pay  the  mortgage 
on  his  house.  He  is  fired  the  first 
day  after  a disastrous  encounter 


with  U.S.  Bates  (Jackie  Gleason), 
the  corporate  boss.  But,  while 
playing  in  the  toy  department, 
Jack  is  spotted  by  Eric  Bates 
(newcomer,  Scot  Schwartz), 
U.S.’s  nine  year-old  son,  home 
from  military  school  for  spring 
break.  Since  his  father  has  said  he 
can  have  anything  in  the  store 
that  he  wants,  and  since  Jack 
makes  him  laugh,  Eric  decides  he 
wants  Jack. 

After  many  heated  scenes  be- 
tween U.S.,  Jack,  and  Eric,  Jack 
becomes  Eric’s  “toy”  for  a week 


in  exchange  for  Jack’s  $10 
thousand  mortgage.  This  is  not  as 
cushiony  a job  as  Jack  would 
hope.  An  only  child,  Eric  uses 
practical  jokes  and  tantrums  to 
get  attention.  When,  after  exces- 
sive torment.  Jack  explains  true 
friendship  to  Eric,  the  two  be- 
come friends. 

Under  Jack’s  journalistic  influ- 
ence, the  two  publish  a small 
newspaper  to  reveal  Eric’s 
father’s  crookedness.  U.S.  puts 
an  end  to  this  caper,  but  not  be- 
fore they  can  distribute  over  two 


thousand  copies  of  their  news- 
paper, The  Toy. 

Though  we  have  seen  the 
spoiled  child  who  only  craves  his 
parent’s  attention”  plot  before, 
“The  Toy”  is  warm  and  refresh- 
ing. Richard  Pryor  and  Jackie 
Gleason  fans  may  be  disap- 
pointed. Both  actors’  perfor- 
mances are  admirable,  but  re- 
strained and  easily  not  their  best. 
"The  Toy”  is  currently  showing 
at  Loews  Cherry  Tree,  Loews 
Greenwood,  Glendale  and 
Speedway. 
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Fewer  periods,  more  required  credits  cause  conflict 


more  credits,  this  change  in  itself  would  mean  that  more  of  the  stu- 
dents’ class  day  would  be  spent  fulfilling  the  requirements.  Combined 
with  a shortened  day  (six  class  periods  instead  of  nine),  students  will 
be  under  much  increased  pressure  to  fulfill  credit  requirements. 

Students  are  under  enough  stress  to  carry  a sufficent  class  load 
while  they  keep  up  their  grades.  They  do  not  need  the  extra  pressure 
of  being  allowed  no  study  halls  or  no-credit  athletic  periods.  Further- 
more, it  is  a fact  that  students  are  already  pushed  to  the  limit  to  give 
their  undivided  attention  in  a 40-minute  class.  How  would  these  stu- 
dents react  to  a class  period  lengthened  by  15  minutes? 

What  would  become  of  the  double-period  classes  such  as 
chemistry  and  physics?  How  would  students  be  able  to  particpate  in 
such  programs  as  magnet  schools,  work-study  arrangements  and  off- 


campus  classes,  while  managing  to  fulfill  departmental  requirements? 
How  would  half-credit  classes  be  manipulated  in  order  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  take  these  courses  and  still  compile  enough  credits  for  gradu- 
ation? If  half-credit  classes  were  raised  to  be  worth  one  full  credit, 
what  measures  would  be  taken  to  distinguish  them,  the  iess  impor- 
tant, less  demanding  courses, from  existingfull-credit  courses  of  grea- 
ter difficulty? 

The  changes  being  considered  by  the  officials  of  IPS  may  well  be  for 
the  good  of  the  system.  But  until  these  significant  problems  can  be 
resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority  of  those  persons  con- 
cerned, such  changes  will  mean  nothing  but  disorder  and  discomfort 
to  all  involved. 


Several  changes  slated  to  take  place  within  IPS  next  year  will  intro- 
duce problems  into  the  school  system  that  seem  to  be  accompanied  by 
dubious  advantages. 

The  1 983-84  school  year  will  begin  Aug.  25,  more  than  a week  and  a 
half  earlier  than  the  traditional  opening  day  of  the  Tuesday  following 
Labor  Day.  This  change  will  present  problems  for  families  whose  vaca- 
tion plans  include  the  week  preceding  LabonDay.  Both  children  and 
teachers  will  be  subjected  to  the  uncomfortable  days  of  late  August 
weather,  rather  than  the  cooler  days  of  early  June. 

There  may  be  38  credits  required  to  be  graduated,  instead  of  the 
usual  32.  Four  of  those  38  credits  will  be  in  mathematics,  whereas  in 
the  past  only  two  were  required.  This  change  in  itself  would  probably 
be  a good  idea;  the  two  extra  credits  might  work  toward  an  overall 
beter  grasp  of  mathematical  concepts.  However,  accompanied  by  this 
credit  change  is  a possibility  of  changing  high  school  schedules  to  a six 
55-minute  period  day. 

There  are  currently  nine  40-minute  periods  in  a school  day.  This 
policy  leaves  adequate  room  for  the  free  choice  of  electives  while 
fulfilling  the  required  class  load.  The  possible  reduction  of  this  class 
schedule  to  six  periods  would  limit  students’  opportunities  to  choose 
elective  courses.  If  the  mandatory  credit  load  was  made  to  include  six 


Point 


Do  you  think 
Christmas  has  become 
ver-commercialized? 


Debbie  McClendon 


A.“Y  es,  they 
forget  the  real  mean- 
ing. Everybody  wor- 
ships the  gifts  and 
not  the  real  mean- 

■ _ 9 9 

mg. 


A.  “Yes,  we  are 
getting  away  from 
the  real  meaning  of 
Christmas.” 


Kent  Knorr 
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Platform  evokes  interest; 
students  support  ideals 


Every  year,  in  preparation  for 
the  Mock  Election  at  Howe,  the 
opposing  parties,  form  platforms 
for  campaigning  which  consist 
mostly  of  ideas  for  improving  the 
school.  Every  year,  too,  when  the 
election  is  over,  these  “campaign 
promises"  are  forgotten. 

This  year  some  students  have 
shown  an  interest  in  keeping  the 
winning  party’s  platform  alive. 
They  believe  the  Federalists  had 
some  good,  if  somewhat  con- 
troversial, ideas.  Among  these 


were  more  security  in  the  upper 
parking  lot,  legal  smoking  on  the 
patio  alone,  one  day  off  for  honor 
roll  students  and  picnic  tables  for 
outdoor  lunching. 

Sandy  Hawkins,  a junior  and 
Federalist  herself,  thought  the 
suggestion  for  eating  outside  was 
an  especially  good  one,  which 
would  not  only  make  conditions 
more  tolerable,  but  also  cut 
down  on  students  that  illegally 
leave  school  for  lunch. 

“The  cafeteria  is  so  uncom- 


fortable, hot  and  crowded  during 
warm  weather,  the  students  hate 
to  go  down  there”  stated  Miss 
Hawkins. 

This  idea  along  with  improved 
security  were  the  most  popular 
suggestions.  Freshman  Kurt 
Schlebecker  noted  “Even  some 
junior  highs  have  better  security 
and  equipment  than  Howe.  I 
would  want  good  security  if  I 
drove  to  school.” 

-Although  the  Feds  seemed  to 
have  good  reason  for  their  view 
on  smoking,  few  students  agreed 
with  the  idea.  The  platform  sup- 
ported a rule  allowing  smoking 
on  the  patio,  under  adult  supervi- 


sion and  with  ashtrays.  This,  the 
Feds  believed,  would  cut  down 
on  campus  pollution  and  intoler- 
able bathrooms. 

Sophomore  Susan  Deeter  ar- 
gues, “They’d  be  letting  them  get 
away  with  breaking  a rule  and 
that’s  not  fair!” 

W''  ile  not  all  students  agreed 
with  the  Federalist  platform  in  its 
entirety,  all  said  the  ideas  should 
not  be  forgotten  once  the  elec- 
tion is  over. 

“After  the  election,”  said  Miss 
Hawkins,  “The  platforms  often 
get  thrown  aside.  If  the  issues  are 
going  to  be  brought  up  in  order 
to  win  votes,  then  the  candidates 
should  try  to  carry  them  out." 


Letters  to  the  editors 


Students  find  spirit  homemade;  assembly  morale  low 


Dear  Editor, 

Christmas.  A holiday  second  to 
none.  An  occasion  looked  for- 
ward to  by  children  of  all  ages, 
even  those  who  won’t  acknow- 
ledge the  child  still  in  their 
hearts.  Although  Christmas  is 
deemed  the  season  of  love,  cheer 
and  goodwill  to  all,  most  people 

still  consider  it  a time  of  redun- 
dant television  and  radio  com- 
mercials, long  lines  in  stores, 
crowded  elevators,  parking  lots, 
and  banks. 

Starting  even  before 
Thanksgiving  many  advertise- 
ments make  it  their  prime  direc- 
tive to  depict  their  product  as 
the  ideal  Christmas  gift;  you 
won’t  buy  the  ideal  gift  in  any 
store  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Christmas  is  a time  of  love  and 
good  wishes,  but  I’m  sorry,  I 
don’t  get  it.  Where  is  the  love  in  a 


blue  light  special?  It’s  something 
less  than  good  wishes  being  ex- 
pressed in  slow-moving  holiday 
traffic. 

The  “famed  Christmas  spirit” 
seems  to  diminish  more  and  more 
every  year.  Near  fist  fights  over  a 
parking  spot  and  heated  argu- 
ments over  many  other  petty,  in- 
significant incidents  hardly 
exemplify  the  “Christmas 
Spirit.’’  Many  charities  have 
changed  old  slogans  to  state 
“Donations  are  tax  deductibe.” 

Maybe  it’s  not  so  bad  having 
money  so  tight  this  year.  People 
may  not  get  all  the  goodies  they 
want,  but  they  might  get  a chance 
to  see  all  the  things  they  have  al- 
ready received,  including  one 
very,  very  special  gift  which  is  the 
reason  we  have  Christmas  in  the 
first  place. 

Joe  C.  Carmer 
Junior 


Dear  Editor, 

In  the  last  pep  assembly,  for 
winter  sports,  the  spirit  and 
morale  of  Howe  students  was 
observed.  The  rudeness  of  a few 
of  the  students  was  appalling. 

Some  of  the  students  displayed  a 
very  bad  example  and  this  is  what 
was  meant  by  rudeness.  Unfortu- 
nately, a portion  of  our  student 
body  is  ignorant.  Instead  of 
applauding  for  the  student  mana- 
gers for  the  boys’  basketball 
team,  they  laughed.  One  cannot 
help  but  feel  sorry  for  those  who 
chose  to  make  fools  of  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Hamner  should  be  recognized  for 
giving  students  an  opportunity  to 
be  involved  with  sports,  even  if 
they  may  possess  a physical  disa- 
bility. Students  who  are  not  in- 
volved with  the  Boys’  Basketball 


Manager  Program  probably  can- 
not conceive  that  these  students 
feel  and  have  great  pride  and 
honor. 

Everyone  should  support 
this  program  and  if  they  don’t 
then  they  should  at  least  act  with 
a bit  of  respect.  This  is  not  too 
much  to  ask. 

Pep  assemblies  should  be  posi- 
tive, and  if  any  of  the  students 
want  to  have  a negative  attitude 
then  they  should  not  attend.  We 
are  all  part  of  Howe  High  School 
and  are  judged  equally  in  our  ac- 
tions. Please  do  not  give  anyone  a 
poor  impression  of  our  school. 

So,  at  the  next  assembly  or  any 
other  school  function,  let  us 
think  twice  before  acting  in  a dis- 
respectful or  distasteful  manner. 

A very  concerned  senior 


“No,  because 
Christmas  is  what 
you  make  it  and  what 
you  believe  it  stands 
I for.'” 


A. ‘‘No,  Christmas 
is  what  one  makes  it. 
In  order  for  it  not  to 
be  too  commer- 
cialized the  meaning 
of  giving  must  be 
considered 


Interviews  for  Pom 
Counterpoint  are  cor 
ducted  with  randoml 
selected  Howe  stu 
dents. I 


Cathy  Forster 


Jennifer  Wilkinson 
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Christmas 

in 

Indianapolis 


Skaters  enjoy  the  circle  rink  downtown.  (Photo 
by  Lisa  Wynalda) 


Nativity 


View  of  the  monument  circle  tree  from  the  base.  (Photo  by  Lisa  W 
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A snow  man  shakes  hands  with  children  during  Christmas  at  the  Zoo  festivities 
(Photo  by  Joe  Carmer) 


f senior  Steve  Moore.  (Photo 


Cheerleaders,  I would  like 
to  wish  you  all  a wonderful  holi- 
day and  I’d  like  to  say  “Thanks” 
for  a great  season!  Merry 
Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year! 
Love,  Chris  Smiley 

Lap,  You’ve  been  the  best 
friend  anyone  could  ever  ask  for . 
I’ve  enjoyed  all  tRe  good  times 
and  secrets  we’ve  shared  this 
year.  Merry  Christmas!  Love,  Si’ 
Si’ 

Sophia,  Hope  you  have  a 
terrific  Christmas  and  hope  you 
enjoy  your  senior  year!  You’re 
the  best  sister  in  the  world!  Love, 
Your  little  sister 

A tous  mes  elevws,  Voici 
mon  cadeau.  L’essentiel  est  invis- 
ible aux  yeux.  On  ne  voit  bien 
qu’avec  le  coeur.  Madame  Han- 
cock 

Bubby,  Merry  x-mas  Bubby 
to  a very  nice  guy,  and  not  bad 
looking  either.  One  of  the  wins 
Mrs.  Connie  Calhoon,  To  my 
sweetie  pie  and  lover.  Have  a 
very  special  X-mas  and  one  heck 
of  a New  Year.  I love  you!  Love 
always,  Kevin 

Terri,  Now  I think  things  are 
working  out.  And  I am  glad  we 
are  together.  I love  you  and  I al- 
ways will.  Merry  X-mas  and  a 
happy  New  Year. 

Batmite,  I want  to  say  I like 
you  and  I think  you  are  very  cute. 


Dear  Hilltopper,  Re- 
member, Santa  won’t  come  if 
our  work’s  not  done!  Plan  to  at- 
tend FUN-Filled  workshops  over 
vacation.  Happy  Holidays,  Love, 
Becky  Early 

Tommy  Laing,  Merry 
Christmas  to  the  % I “total”  at 
Howe!  Have  a happy  New  Year! 
Call  me!  I will  love  ya  4-ever, 
Kristie 

Hey,  Kristy,  Merry  Christ- 
mas,jerkus  maximusi!  Happy 
holidays  also  to  the  city  champs 
girls  swim  team  and  to  the  three 
L’,  Love,  Shannon 

John,  May  you  get  what  you 
want  on  Christmas  and  every  day. 
Merry  Christmas  and  a happy 
New  Year.  Sour 

Bukki  and  Batmite,  Denise 
and  Joe,  Shannon  and  Phillip, 
Dawn  and  Lorin  for  ever  and  ever 
and  ever,  Merry  Christmas  for 
ever.  Williameatra  Crawford 

All  GAPers,  Your  succor  for 
the  John  Ervin  Christmas  Tie 
Fund  was  greatly  appreciated. 
May  your  stockings  be  filled  with 
black  G’s!  Merry  Christmas!  Jen- 
nifer 

Merry  Christmas  and 

Happy  New  Year  to  Den,  Lisa, 
Rex,  CeCe,  Al,  Chickles,  Sis,  all 
you  Tower  people  and  my  old 
Hilltopper  friends.  Eric  (Joe 
Photo) 


T ammy.  I’m  glad  that  things 
have  worked  out  for  us.  This  will 
be  our  first  Christmas  together 
and  I hope  it  isn’t  the  last.  My  love 
always.  Merry  Christmas  to 
Kimmy,  Joe,  Jerry,  Kenny,  David, 
Rick,  Honeys,  stage  crew,  Mr. 
Lynch’s  sixth-hour  art  class  and 
anyone  else  who  knows  me  Vicki 
A very  Merry  Christmas  to 
Young  Life,  the  wrestling  team, 
Mat  Maids,  and  the  Hilltopper 
staff,  including  Ziggy  himself, 
(alias  egghead)  With  Love,  Portia 
High  ya  Yvette,  May  you  not 
find  a pack  of  ciggies  under  your 
tree  L/Y/L/A/S,  Portia 

Dear  Hilltopper,  Re- 
member, Santa  won’t  come  if 
our  work’s  not  done!  Plan  to  at- 
tend FUN-Filled  workshops  over 
vacation.  Happy  Holidays,  Love, 
Becky  Early 

Clark,  You’re  a real 
sweetheart,  even  though  you 
tease  a lot.  I’m  glad  we’re  to- 
gether. You  really  make  me  feel 
special.  Merry  Christmas,  Love, 
Heidi 

Dear  friends,  Hope  you  have 
a great  Christmas  time.  May  all 
your  Christmas  surprises  be 
happy  ones!  Love,  Eri 
Jennifer,  Margaret,  and  Ei- 
leen, We  love  you  all  to  the  max, 
so  don’t  ruin  it,  please  let  out 
your  feelings  and  show  us  some 
fun!  Merry  Christmas  and  a happy 
New  Year.  Jon,  Tom  and  Kent 


Salut;  Carl,  Antony  and  Wil- 
liam! Have  a merry  Christmas  (I’ll 
be  on  Remi  for  the  season)  Love, 
Marcus 

Jul  ie,  Amy,  Jami,  Kristen, 
and  Sophia,  I hope  you  all  have  a 
Wonderful  Christmas!  love,  Jill 
Jason,  Have  a very  Merry 
Christmas!  I hope  your  freshman 
year  at  Howe  has  been  great  so 
far.  love,  your  sister  Jill 

Dave,  I hope  your  Holidays 
make  it  hurt  so  good,  Jack  and  Di 
say  hi.  J.  Mellencamp 

Kik,  Well  this  is  our  first 
Christmas  together  and  I hope 
it’s  not  close  to  the  last.  Merry 
Christmas!  I love  you.  X-15 
Punky 

Christmas  Merry  and  a 

Year  New  Happy  for  you, 
Deanna  L.  Hope  you  are  happy 
and  not  sad  ’cause  that  would  be 
unhappy  for  me.  Dave 

Oliver  May  all  your  fantasies 
come  true  this  Christmas.  Don’t 
dream  it,  be  it!  How  sentimental 
Pierrete 

Mr.  B.  You’re  areally  special 
friend.  Thnaks  for  always  being 
there  wehn  we  needed  someone. 
Have  a very  Merry  Christmas  and 
a super  Happy  New  Year!  Love, 
Si'Si’  and  Lap 

The  merriest  of  Christmases 
to  Brentwood,  Dennis,  Doc, 
Rubick,  Kris,  Cap,  Kyle  The  Fuj, 
and  yes,  even  you  Haboush. 
Happy  Holidays,  Buc 


A “groovy”  Christmas 

goes  to:  Steve,  Brett,  Laura, 
Stacey,  Kim,  Angie,  Kent,  Mar- 
garet, Eileen,  Mark,  Jennifer, 
Teresa,  Karen,  Madame,  Sherrie, 
everyone  . . . even  Norby!!  From 
C.Y. 

To  my  dearest  friend.  I am 
sending  this  to  you  to  wish  you  a 
very  happy  holiday.  Thanks  for 
being  my  friend.  Good  luck  al- 
ways. Lisa 

Brian  Cooper,  Merry  X-mas 
Brian,  to  a very  goodlooking  guy. 
Stay  cool.  Someone  in  first 
period. 

Merry  Christmas  to  all  my 
friends,  Theresa  M.,  Donna,  Lisa 
C.,  Lisa  P.,  Wendy,  Rhonda, 
Melissa,  Chip,  Becky,  Rob  P.,  Phil 
H.  and  Barry  and  Barbara,  from 
Kyra  Murley 

Lisa,  For  making  my  high 
school  years  better  than  possible. 

I wish  you  the  merriest  of 
Christmases  and  lives.  Merry 
Christmas,  Love,  Dennis 

Jason,  Hope  your  Christmas 
is  terrific!  You  know  I love  ya  and 
always  will!  Hope  our  plans  work 
out!  Yours  forever,  Tonya 

Mike  Johnson,  To  a real 
sweety.  I’m  really  glad  I got  to 
know  you.  Have  a Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a happy  New  Year!  Love 
ya  lots,  Lynette  Corey 

Gregory,  To  my  sweetie. 
Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy 
New  Year.  I’m  happy  to  know 
we’ll  be  sharing  the  new  year  to- 
gether. My  love  to  you  only, 
Tammy  Babi 

Dear  Jennifer,  Hope  you 

have  a Merry  Christmas!  Thanks 
for  being  a great  sister!  Love, 
Julie 

To  Girls  Track  and  Cross 
Country  Teams,  Have  a terrific 
vacation  and  a happy  new  year! 
Keep  running!  Love,  Julie  Wilkin- 
son 

My  Darlin’  Lisa,  I hope  you 
have  a very  Merry  Christmas  and 
an  even  Happier  New  Year. 
Love,  Abdul  P.S.  (I  love  your  pur- 
ple tongue) 


David,  Have  a very  Merry 
Christmas  and  a happy  New  Year. 
You’re  a real  sweety  and  I hope 
all  your  dreams  come  true  in  the 
new  year  to  come.  Love  ya,  Tina 
Barger. 

reaD  ymA,  IliJ,  sirK,  dna 
imaj,  uoY  era  eht  tseb  sdneirf 
enoyna  dluoc  evah.  evaH  a yrreM 
samtsirhC  dna  eb  erus  ot  llac  em 
revo  noitacav!  evol,  seluj 

Clark  E.,  Roses  are  red,  vio- 
lets are  blue,  you  take  crummy 
pictures,  and  you  print  badly  too! 
Merry  Christmas  and  G.B.Y. 
S.L.D. 

Susie,  Christmas  is  the  time 
for  caring,  so  remember  me 
when  you’re  sharing  all  of  your 
gifts  with  everyone,  especially 
me,  your  number  I.  Lil  Bubby 
Larry  C.,  Merry  Christmas,  I 
have  only  one  present  that  I want 
most  for  Christmas  . . . and  it  is 
that  our  love  will  last  forever. 
Love  always.  Ranee 
Bill,  Merry  Christmas  and 
Happy  New  Year!  Good  luck  in 
the  years  to  come.  Hope  we  stay 
good  friends. 

To  my  computer  buddies 
Laura  and  Laurie,  have  a great  va- 
cation! Thanks  for  making  com- 
puters so  much  fun!  Love,  Julie 

To  my  best  friend.  Let’s  al- 
ways stay  close.  Love,  Susan 
To  Karen,  Have  a happy 
Christmas  Sweetie!  Hope  you 
get  a lot  of  presents.  Can’t  wait 
for  Florida.  P.S.  Oh  my  eye!  Love, 
Scott 

Heath — I hope  your  Christ- 
mas turns  out  to  be  like  our 
friendship  makes  me  feel:  VERY 
MERRY!  Love,  Shauna 

Barry,  you  are  a very  nice 
and  sweet  guy!  You’re  one  in  a 
million!  You  are  also  a very  spe- 
cial person!  Have  a MERRY 
Christmas!  Love  ya,  Barbara 

Glenn  and  Eric,  Merry 

Christmas!  We  love  you! 
Ladonna  and  Tammy 
Merry  Christmas  and  a very 
happy  New  Year  to:  Melissa, 
Chris,  Eric,  Lisa,  Dennis,  Chuck, 
Terri,  Jenny,  Joe,  and  Chickles, 
Cece 


Suzanne,  Je  t’adore,  mon 
turkey  favorite.  (Gobble,  gob- 
ble) A varsity  basketball  player. 
P.S.  Blink,  blink,  blink. 


A merry  Christmas  to  Bar- 
baras everhwhere,  Love,  Barbara 

To  all  Wrestlers,  Good  luck 
the  rest  of  the  season!  Best  of 
luck  at  city.  Have  a very  Merry 
Christmas  and  don’t  eat  too 
much.  The  Mat  Maids 

Mr.  Arvin,  Have  a real 
smurfy  Christmas  and  remember 
that  everybody  looks  good  in  a 
little  red!  Smurfette 

“Band  . . . Attention!” 
Merry  Christmas  and  congratu- 
lations on  a great  marching  sea- 
son! Oh  yah,  up  your  diagonals . . . 
sideways!  Your  drum  majors,  Ka- 
ren, Chris,  and  Laura  (Lola) 

Billy,  The  difference  bet- 
ween a person  and  an  angel  is 
easy;  most  of  an  angel  is  in  the 
inside;  most  of  a person  is  on  the 
outside.  You’re  my  angel!  Tams 

Doors,  Word  can  never  ex- 
press my  love  and  gratitude,  for 
you  are  mine  and  I am  yours 
forever  and  a day.  Nothing  new, 
just  a token  of  my  love.  Windows 

Clara,  I hope  you  have  a 
Merry  Christmas.  I know  you 
love  Christmas,  so  just  make  it 
fun  for  yourself.  Merry  Christ- 
mas! Friends  forever,  Susie 


To  Mand  F,  Merry  Christmas 
and  a happy  new  year  good  luck 
always.  I hope  you  get  him  under 
mistletoe. 


Forest  child,  like.  I’m  so  glad 
our  auras  crossed.  Let’s  fly  away 
and  like,  find  our  own  dimension. 
Life  is  a dream!  Love  and  peace, 
Sunset 

Scott,  You  are  very  special 
to  me  and  I love  you  very  much. 
P.S.  Oh  my  eye!!!  Love  always, 
Karen 

Merry  X-Mas  to  Tom,  Jon, 
John  K.,  Stephen,  Margaret, 
Chris,  Jenniver,  Greg,  my  lunch 
table,  Tammy,  Shelley,  Brent, 
Stacy,  Laura,  Angie,  Nordby, 
Santa,  Chris  E.,  Chris  K.,  and  Ka- 
ren. Kent 

Joe  Wright,  Denise  loves 
Joe.  Merry  Christmas 

I would  like  to  wish  the  Mer- 
riest Christmas  to  Eric,  Todd, 
Melissa,  Cecelia,  Chuck,  Alan, 
Brentwood,  Cary,  the  Massy 
three,  Amy,  Kevin,  Karen  and 
Lyra.  Den 

David,  Gloria!  Merry  to  my 
littlest  sidekick.  The  holidays 
were  made  for  you!  Love  Ya, 
Shaune 

At,  Have  a Merry  Christmas. 
Oh,  yeah,  I hope  you  like  this  be- 
cause it  cost  me  50«.  Anyway 
have  a merry  Christmas.  Friends 
forever,  Susie 
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Smile  for  '* 


camera 


Erika  Steffer 


Somewhere  in  the  mind  of 
every  girl  lies  the  idea  that  she 
wants  to  become  a model.  What 
does  it  take  to  go  beyond  the 
dream? 

Many  are  attracted  by  the 
glamour  and  the  money.  Howe 
senior  Dawn  Hauk  said,  “I’ve  al- 
ways thought  modeling  was  the 
career  I’d  want,  but  now  that  I’m 
older  I see  all  I really  looked  at 
was  the  glamour  and  lights.”  Miss 
Hauk  modeled  to  help  advertise  a 
sunbathing  chair  because  “it  was 
a chance  to  do  something  I’ve  al- 
ways wanted  to  do.” 


ing  job,  just  as  college  cannot  as- 
sure a job.  Miss  Wolfe  expressed, 
“The  mere  presence  of  a school 
can't  turn  you  into  a model.  It's  a 
lot  of  hard  work,  self-discipline 
and  practice.” 

“It’s  an  investment  in  your- 
self,” said  Miss  Wolfe.  For  some, 
it  is  a large  investment.  The  cost 
for  a 60  hour  course  at  Barbizon 
in  $895,  and  other  schools  range 
from  about  $500  on  up. 

Does  going  to  a modeling 
school  actually  pay  off?  Linda  Par- 
rish, director  of  the  Leading  Lady 
and  Gentleman  Agency  related, 
“if  you’ve  got  what  it  takes  you 
can  get  your  foot  in  anywhere.” 


Sherri  Burke  of  Bloomington  participates  in  a Barbizon  photo 
session.  (Photos  by  Eric  Wilson). 


Modeling  schools  teach  a vari- 
ety of  classes  in  finishing,  charm 
and  self-improvement.  A school, 
said  Howe  senior  Stephanie 
Davis,  teaches  “a  whole  lot  of 
things  you  use  everyday:  how  to 
approach  a chair,  how  to  sit  or 
stand,  how  to  get  out  of  a car, 
etc.”  Miss  Davis  stated  that  al- 
though she  enjoyed  the  make-up 
classes,  she  liked  the  personality 
classes  best.  “I  found  out  a lot 
about  myself,”  she  recalled. 


Taking  the  20  week  course 
from  John  Robert  Powers  helped 
her  plan  last  year’s  student  coun- 
cil fashion  show,  In  fact,  “That’s 
the  reason  I wanted  to  do  the 
show,”  she  added, 

Chris  Wolfe,  Director  of  Edu- 
cational Services  for  Barbizon 
school  says  that  she  sees  the  pur- 


pose of  a modeling  school  as 
being  a selfconfidence  builder. 
“It  improves  you,”  she  related, 
“and  helps  you  get  any  kind  of 
job.” 

The  title  "modeling  school” 
can  be  misleading.  A modeling 
school  cannot  guarantee  a model- 


Shelley  Coleman  a freshman  at  Zionsville 
High  School  poses  for  the  photographer. 


A modeling  student  blows  back  her  hair  for  an 
outdoor  effect. 


There  is  not  much  of  a job 
market  for  teen  models  in  In- 
dianapolis. Leslie  Gough,  direc- 
tor of  the  Children/Teen  division 
at  the  agency,  stated  that  their 
modeling  agency  only  needs 
about  five  to  ten  good  teens  for 
the  Indianapolis  area. 

Since  teen  models  are  their 
least  working  age  group  and  most 
of  the  jobs  are  television  com- 
mercials, the  agency  is  not  ac- 
cepting anyone  without  previous 
acting  experience. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  con- 
tracts. One  of  which  a model  is 
given  to  sign  when  he/she  joins  an 
agency,  explained  Ms.  Parrish.  In 
an  exclusive  contract  the  model 
can  not  work  through  another 
agency  or  free  lance.  A good  exc- 
lusive contract  should  guarantee 
wages  even  if  a model  is  not  doing 
any  jobs.  “If  it  doesn’t  guarantee 
anything,  don’t  sign  it,”  she  as- 
serted. "Nonexclusive  contract 
allows  the  model  to  free  lance 
and  work  for  other  agencies,”  i 
she  concluded. 


For  more  information  about 
modeling,  look  in  the  yellow 
pages  for  phone  numbers  of 
schools  and  agencies  or  check  out 
books  from  the  library.  Most  lib- 
raries have  books  which  talk 
about  fashion  related  careers. 
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Computer  helps  disabled  junior  learn 

Student  attends  class  through  cable 


Jennifer  Wilburn 


After  receiving  serius  back  injuries  during 
a car  accident  in  July,  Lisa  Perkins  has  faced 
many  difficulties.  Since  she  was  immobilized, 
the  question  of  attending  school  needed  to 
be  considered. 

Due  to  a special  telephone  system  in  the 
school,  Miss  Perkins  is  able  to  attend  certain 
classes  and  receive  homework  assignments 
so  as  not  to  fall  behind. 

“At  first  I was  really  scared  about  getting 
my  homework  done  and  everything,”  she 
said. 

The  junior  can  participate  in  discussions 
or  answer  questions  by  pressing  a button  on 
her  receiver  which  “looks  like  a drive-in 
box.” 

However,  the  telephone  system  does 
have  its  disadvantages. 


“What’s  bad  is  when  the  teacher  writes 
notes  or  something  on  the  board.  I get  lost 
then,”  explained  Miss  Perkins. 

“Sometimes  they  hook  it  (the 
telephone  system)  up  to  the 
hallways  and  I can  hear  the  kids 
talking  and  everything.  I really 
miss  that.” 


Walter  Davis,  her  history  teacher,  agreed 
with  this. 

“I  sometimes  write  on  the  board  and  I 
don’t  always  read  off  what  I’ve  written.  I 
forget  that  they  (the  students  in  class)  can 
see  it  and  she  can’t.” 

Miss  Perkins  does  not  just  attend  classes. 
She  also  “roams”  the  halls. 

“Sometimes  they  hook  it  (the  telephone 
system)  up  to  the  hallways  and  I can  hear  the 


kids  talking  and  everything.  I really  miss 
that,”  she  said. 

/ 

According  to  James  Yarber,  science 
teacher,  the  telephone  system  “could  be  a 
great  idea,  but  there’s  usually  a lot  of  static 
and  it’s  hard  to  hear  anything.” 

Miss  Perkins  really  misses  school  and  is 
hoping  to  be  back  next  semester. 


“I  sometimes  write  on  the 
board  and  I don’t  always  read 
off  what  I’ve  written.  I forget 
that  they  (the  students  in  class) 
can  see  it  and  she  can’t.” 


“I  might  be  able  to  start  back  next 
semester  unless  my  back  gets  worse.  Then 
I’ll  be  out  the  whole  year,  but  I hope  not,” 
she  said. 


TOWER  STUDIO 


DISTINCTIVE  PORTRAITURE 
SPECIALIZING  IN  HIGH  QUALITY 
SENIOR  PORTRAITS,  WEDDINGS 
AND  FAMILY  PORTRAITS 
CALL  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO 
HOWE  SENIORS 


6016  E.  WASH.  356-0915 


STANDARD  SERVICE 


CENTER 

COMPLETE  AUTO  SERVICE 

5061  East  Washington  St.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Phones:  357-5209—357-0055 


... best  eatin 5 in  town!! 

Hardee’s  break 
from 

Christmas 
shopping 


4401  E.  I Oth  St. 


TODAY'S  ARMY  IS  NOW 
TAKING  ORDERS 
FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 


In  today’s  Army,  the  best  way  to  get  what  you  want  is  to  give  us  your 
order  early.  And  that’s  what  the  Delayed  Entry  Program  is  all  about. 

If  you  qualify,  you  can  join  now  (even  though  you're  still  in  school) 
and  choose  the  training  or  first  duty  station  you  want.  Then,  we  ll  guarantee 
your  choice  in  writing. 

Plus,  we’ll  give  you  up  to  a year  to  report  for  duty.  That  should  give 
you  plenty  of  time  to  finish  school  and  maybe  take  that  dream  vacatio,  ou’ve 
been  planning. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  Delayed  Entry  Program,  call 

Sgt.  Jonathan  Malone 
269-7691 

ARMY.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 

v — 


: 
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Hornets  try  to  improve  record, 


Mark  Rubick 

Sports  editor 

The  Howe  Hornet’s  boys  bas- 
ketball players  will  try  to  im- 
prove their  1-4  record  and  get 
back  on  the  winning  track  tonight 
when  they  travel  to  Broad  Ripple 
to  battle  the  undefeated  Roc- 
kets. 

Third-year  coach  James  “Jake” 
Thompson  looks  for  tonight’s 
game  to  be  a very  physical  one 
and  a good  learning  experience 
for  his  team.  “We  are  a young 
team  this  year  and  we  are  battling 
inexperience,”  Thompson 
stated.  “All  of  our  games  will  be 
learning  experiences.” 

But  Thompson  cited  tonight’s 
game  as  a game  that  should  be  a 
particularly  good  one  for  his 
team  to  gain  experience.  “They 
(Broad  Ripple)  are  an  awfully 


tough  team,”  Thompson  com- 
mented. “They  have  four  or  five 
really  good  kids  back  from  last 
year’s  team.” 

According  to  Thompson,  the 
Rockets  are  one  of  the  city’s  best 
teams  this  year.  Possible  proof  of 
this  is  their  two-point  upset  of 
14th  ranked  Richmond  last  Fri- 
day. “I  think  we’ll  have  to  play 
very  hard  and  we’ll  have  to  cut 
down  on  our  errors  to  stay  in  the 
b a 1 1 g am  e,’’  he  said.  But 
Thompson  was  quick  to  point  out 
that  “we  can  play  with  anybody." 

Proof  of  this,  according  to 
Thompson,  is  the  Hornets’  per- 
formance against  third-ranked 
Cathedral  last  Friday.  “I  feel  that 
it  really  was  only  a seven-point 
ballgame,”  said  Thompson.  “We 
stayed  with  them  until  the  last 
minute  when  three  of  our  star- 


junior guard  Martin  Reedus  attempts  to  lay  the  ball  up  over 
Cathedral's  6 ’6  ' ' center  Carl  Daniels  Friday  night.  (Photo  by  Joe 
Carmer) 


ters  fouled  out  and  our  substi- 
tutes just  couldn’t  get  the  job 
done.”  The  Hornets  ended  up 
down  by  14  at  the  game's  end, 
63-49. 

Thompson  said  that  one  of  the 
team’s  main  problems  thus  far  has 
been  the  players’  individual  play. 
“We  just  haven’t  learned  to  play 
as  a team  yet.”  Thompson  said 
that  the  Cathedral  game  was  an 
excellent  example  of  this.  “We 
played  pretty  well  in  the  first  half 
and  we  stayed  close  until  late  in 
the  fourth  quarter,  then 
everyone  became  more  in- 
terested in  putting  up  their  shot 
rather  than  helping  the  team  to 
win  the  game,”  said  Thompson. 

Thompson  also  said  that  the 


nets  have  also  surprised  him  in 
several  ways.  “At  the  start  of  the 
season  I though  that  because  of 
our  lack  of  height  we  were  going 
to  get  killed  on  the  board,  but 
thus  far  we  have  out  rebounded 
everyone  we  have  played.” 

Another  area  that  Thompson 
is  surprised  about  is  the  rate  at 
which  his  team  is  improving.  “I 
have  noticed  that  they  (the 
players)  have  been  improving 
rapidly.  We  have  been  getting 
better  every  time  we  have  gone 
onto  the  floor,’’  noted 
Thompson. 

“Our  main  goal  this  year  was 
mainly  to  play  and  learn  and  to 
reestablish  ourselves  for  next 


“Our  main  goal  this  year  was  to  play  to  gain 
experience  and  to  re-establish  ourselves.” 


team’s  two  biggest  pitfalls  this 
season  have  been  its  poor  ball 
handling  and  free-throw  shoot- 
ing. “Our  errors  have  killed  us,” 
Thompson  pointed  out.  “Every 
time  you  turn  the  ball  over  you 
have  given  away  the  chance  to 
score  two  points  and  we  have  just 
committed  too  many  costly  er- 
rors.” Thompson  said  that  the 
Hornets’  lone  victory  came  in  an 
effort  which  saw  them  commit 
only  10  errors.  “We  strive  to 
commit  between  10-12  errors  a 
game  but  since  the  Warren  game 
we  have  committed  19  errors  at 
Washington,  22  errors  at  At- 
tacks and  15  errors  against 
Cathedral.  We  just  have  to  quit 
making  stupid  mistakes  and  start 
concentrating  more  on  playing 
good  basketball.” 


As  for  free-throw  shooting, 
Thompson  stated  that  the  Hor- 
nets are  only  shooting  a mere  55 
per  cent.  “Until  we  can  execute 
in  these  areas  better  we’ll  be  a 
struggling  ballclub,  but  I am  start- 
ing to  see  things  turning  around,” 
Thompson  stated. 

But  Thompson’s  young  Hor- 


year,”  Thompson  stated. 

The  Hornets  should  have 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  learn 
and  to  re-establish  themselves, 
including  tonight’s  contest  and 
the  game  on  Dec  29  when  East 
Chicago  Roosevelt  will  come  to 
do  battle  with  a Howe  team  for 
the  first  time.  “Hopefully  we  can 
keep  up  with  them.  East  Chicago 
always  has  a good  team  so  we  can 
expect  a tough  game,”  said 
Thompson.  “It  should  be  a good 
tune-up  for  the  City  (Tourna- 
ment).” 


Roosevelt  will  bring  a 4-1  re- 
cord into  the  ballgame  with  their 
lone  loss  coming  at  the  hands  of 
number  two-ranked  defending 
state  runners-up,  the  Gary  , 
Roosevelt  Panthers.  “We  have  a 
very  quick  physical  ball  team,”  1 
said  East  Chicago  Roosevelt 
Coach  John  Todd,  “We  seem  to 
be  playing  very  well  thus  far." 


“We  are  looking  for  a rough 
ballgame,”  concluded  Thompson, 
“but  if  can  eliminate  our  errors 
we  should  be  able  to  make  it  a 
good  game.” 
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Hornets  finish  fourth  in  invitational  prepare  for  city 
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lOOTUY 
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The  Howe  varsity  wrestling 
team  finished  fourth  in  the  Tech 
Invitational  Dec.  II,  behind 
Tech,  Washington,  and  Manual 
who  finished  first,  second  and 
third  respectively. 

Although  Howe  neither  as  a 
team  nor  individually  came  away 
with  a first  place,  the  team  made 
agood  showing  with  three  fourth 
places.  These  were  155  pounder 
Al  Schlebecker,  126  pounder 
Bruce  Jacob  and  112  pounder 
Tony  Baker.  Howe  only  had  one 
third  place  winner  in  Jim  Peoni, 
who  wrestled  at  98  pounds. 

The  Hornets  had  three  second 
place  finishers,  145  pounder 
David  Smith,  105  pounder  Bruce 
Cunningham,  and  177  pounder 
Keith  Ransom  who  dislocated  his 
elbow  in  the  final  round  and  will 
not  be  wrestling  until  after 
Christmas. 


Senior  Keith  Ransom  takes  command  in  his  third  round  match  of  the  Howe  8-way  Invitational 
last  Saturday.  The  Hornets  won  the  round  and  finished  fifth  in  the  tournament.  ( Photo  by  Lisa 
Wynalda) 
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Coachs’  wives  endure  hardships  during  seasons 


Shannon  Dunlap 


When  a sports  season  rolls 
around,  whether  it  be  wrestling, 
football,  swimming,  or  basket- 
ball, the  coaches’  wives  all  have 
one  thing  in  common;  for  those 
two  or  three  months,  they  are 
“husbandless”. 

“Although  I’m  proud  of  what 
he  does,  it  gets  very  lonely  when 
he  is  gone-five  nights  a week,” 
commented  Linda  Dunlap,  the 
wife  of  swimming  coach  Steve 
Dunlap. 

“You  learn  not  to  expect  any- 
thing out  of  them  during  the  sea- 
son,” added  Dallene  Harpold,  the 
wife  of  head  football  coach  Dick 
Harpold.  “You  learn  not  to  ex- 
pect help  around  the  house,  for 
him  to  remember  an  anniversary, 
or  anything  like  that.”  The  Har- 
polds,  while  engrossed  in 
scheduling  for  the  football  sea- 
son, accidentally  scheduled  the 
fall  previeyv  on  their  anniversary. 

Mrs.  Arvin,  whose  husband 
coaches  wrestling,  feels  the  time 
it  takes  for  her  husband  to  do  a 


good  job  of  coaching  is  a disad- 
vantage, but  accepts  it  willingly. 
“Coaching  takes  a lot  of  time,  but 
if  that’s  what  he  wants  to  do,  then 
that  is  where  the  time  should  be 
spent.” 


the  fans  will  know  who  we  are, 
and  maybe  then,  they  will  think 
before  they  speak,”  said  Mrs. 
Harpold. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  wife  of  head 
basketball  coach  James 


“I’ve  been  known  to  move  people  out  of  the  stands.” 


Along  with  the  loneliness,  the 
wives  have  to  deal  with  the  criti- 
cisms thrown  at  their  husbands 
when  their  teams  lose  a game, 
and  even  when  they  win  one. 

“I  get  very  angry  at  the  people 
who  criticize  Dick  or  any  other 
coach,”  said  Mrs.  Harpold.'“They 
don’t  understand  how  much 
work  coaches  put  into  their 
sport.  I’ve  been  known  to  move 
people  out  of  the  stands  when 
they  become  critical  of  the  foot- 
ball coaches.” 

To  avoid  hearing  those  critical 
and  often  rude  remarks,  Mrs. 
Harpold  and  her  son  Russell  make 
it  a point  to  wear  shirts  with 
“Harpold”  on  the  back  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  football  season. 

"We  wear  our  shirts  so  that 


Thompson,  and  Mrs.  Harpold  feel 
criticism  is  especially  hard  to  deal 
with  when  one’s  husband  is  in- 
volved in  a heavily  followed  sport 
such  as  football  and  basketball. 
Because  they  are  popular  sports, 
schools  are  noted  by  the  caliber 
and  quality  of  these  teams. 
School  pride  is  often  on  the  line 
during  a basketball  or  football 
game,  making  coaches  Harpold 
and  Thompson  targets  for  much 
criticism. 

As  for  the  less  heavily  followed 
sports,  for  example  swimming 
and  wrestling,  the  wives  do  not 
feel  that  their  husbands  are 
criticized  as  much,  but  they  do 
feel  sorry  for  their  husbands 
when  their  teams  lose. 

“I  feel  bad  for  him  when  the 
team  loses  an  important  meet 


that  they  have  worked  so  hard 
for,”  commented  Mrs.  Dunlap. 

“I  try  to  be  as  supportive  as  I 
can,”  added  Mrs.  Arvin.  “to  talk 
when  he  feels  like  talking,  and  to 
sense  when  he  doesn’t  feel  like 
talking.” 

“I  enjoy  football  tremend- 
ously, and  I always  look  forward 
to  the  season  with  a certain  de- 
gree,” added  Mrs.  Harpold.  “It’s 
nice  getting  to  know  the  kids  on 
the  team.” 

“I  like  the  involvement  with 
the  students  and  with  their 
families,”  commented  Mrs.  Ar- 
vin, “and  I like  wrestling.” 

Along  with  the  losses,  there 
are  the  victories,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  “rewards”  for  putting  up 
with  so  many  other  things.  The 
victories  make  the  wives  feel  like 
those  months  of  chaos  are  worth 
something. 

“We  share  the  happiness  when 
the  team  wins,”  said  Mrs.  Dunlap 
“and  this  makes  it  all  worth  it.” 

“You  do  feel  the  pain  when  he 
loses,  but  you  also  feel  the  happi- 
ness when  he  wins,”  added  Mrs* 
Harpold.  “It  is  exciting,  and  I do 
enjoy  being  the  coach’s  wife.” 
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Briefly  speaking  . . . 


French  . . . The  advanced  French  clas- 
ses and  some  active  French  club  mem- 
bers attended  a matinee  performance 
of  Tartuffe  at  the  Indiana  Repertory 
Theatre  last  week. 

The  play  is  a seventeenth  century 
classical  comedy  by  a French  playwright 
Moliere. 

The  French  club  also  sponsors  a 
monthly  dinner  for  past  and  present 
French  students  from  all  city  high 
schools.  Jody  Hancock,  the  club  spon- 
sor, says  the  dinners  are  to  help  stu- 
dents feel  comfortable  with  speaking  in- 
formal French. 

The  next  "conversation  dinner”  is 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Feb.  8,  6 p.m.  at 
the  Ground  Round  in  Glendale.  Stu- 
dents should  see  Mrs.  Hancock  for  de- 
tails. 

Black  history  . . . Nationwide,  Feb- 
ruary is  Black  History  Month  t p recog- 
nize the  many  contributions  made  by 
minorities  in  America. 

The  theme’s  title  for  this  year  is 
“ I 983,  Black  History,  Knowing,  Caring. 
Understanding,”  as  many  people  of  all 
ages  participate  in  many  different  ac- 
tivities and  contests  emphasizing  the 
theme  and  their  skills  in  art  and  writing. 

Leone  Little,  head  of  the  social 
studies  department,  is  the  Howe  rep- 
resentative. Her  job  is  to  ask  the  other 
departments  to  highlight  the  contribu- 
tions of  black  Americans  in  various  ways 
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such  as  business,  science,  math,  sports, 
music,  history,  and  government. 

Not  only  schools,  but  communities, 
libraries,  churches,  and  youth  groups 
contribute  to  many  events  emphasizing 
this. 

Contest  . . . The  Ball  State  University 
English  Department  is  sponsoring  the 
1983  High  School  Creative  Writing 
Contest. 

The  categories  for  the  contest  are 
poetry,  short  story,  essay,  and  literary 
journal.  The  winning  literary  journal 
will  receive  a special  certificate.  The 
other  categories  will  have  prizes  of  $ I 5 
for  first  place,  $ I 0 for  second  place,  and 
$5  for  third  place.  Honorable  mention 
certificates  may  also  be  awarded. 

A maximum  of  three  poems,  one 
short  story,  and  one  essay  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  each  student. 

All  poems,  short  stories,  and  essays 
will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  clarity, 
coherence,  and  freshness.  Literary 
journals  will  be  judged  on  editorial 
selection  and  arrangement  as  well  as 
quality  of  contents. 

Entries  must  be  typewritten  and 
should  include  the  writer’s  name  and 
the  name  and  address  of  his  school. 
Winners  will  be  notifed  within  three 
weeks  and  will  be  invited  to  a special 
reception  in  their  honor  at  Ball  State 
Achievement  Day,  April  23,  1983. 
Their  entries  will  be  published  by  the 
Ball  State  English  Department. 


Jan.  28-Feb.  24 
Jan.  29 
Jan.  3 I 
Feb.  I 
Feb.  7-9 
Feb.  11-12 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  21 


South  Pacific,  Beef-n-Boards.  Call  872-9664  for 
showtime  and  ticket  information. 

Phil  Collins,  I.U.  Assembly  Hall.  Call  299-9500  for 
showtime  and  ticket  information. 

Mickey  Gilley,  Beef-n-Boards.  Call  872-9664  for 
showtime  and  ticket  information. 

“Twelfth  Night,”  Clowes  Memorial  Hall.  Call 
926-5551  for  showtime  and  ticket  information. 
“Amadeus,"  Clowes  Memorial  Hall.  Call  926-555  I 
for  showtime  and  ticket  information. 

Maxim  Shostakovich,  Indianapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Clowes  Memorial  Hall.  Call  925-5853  for 
showtime  and  ticket  information. 

The  Emerson  String  Quartet,  Loeb  Playhouse. 
Call  317-494-3940  or  317-494-3933  for  showtime 
and  ticket  information. 

Hall  and  Oates,  MSA.  Call  639-4444  for  showtime 
and  ticket  information. 
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Vandals: 


Incidents  reveal  problems  in  security*" 
cause  IP  S to  further  examine  system 


Brent  Johnson 

Co-editor-in-chief 


Two  incidents  of  vandalism  at  Howe  during 
Christmas  vacation,  caused  a tremendous 
amount  of  damage  and  have  revealed  possible 
problems  with  the  IPS  security  system. 

The  incidents  are  being  investigated  by  IPS 
security  and  the  Indianapolis  Police  Depart- 
ment, but  Captain  John  Quatman  of  IPS  sec- 
urity doubts  "there’s  much  we  can  do.  We 
have  no  witnesses.”  He  said  the  matter  is  still 
under  police  investigation,  but  refused  to 
elaborate. 

The  first  incident  occurred  Dec.  18,  when 
the  school  building  was  open  for  the  city-wide 
wrestling  tournament.  The  alarm  system, 
which  replaced  night  watchmen  for  IPS  last 
year,  will  go  off  if  it  detects  any  movement  in 
the  building,  and  therefore  had  to  be  shut 
down  for  the  wrestling  tournament.  Accord- 
ing to  Vice-principal  Bruce  Beck,  this  is  one  of 
the  problems  with  the  new  security  system. 

Beck  said  that  at  least  two  young  men  en- 
tered the  school  from  the  roof  through  the 
windows  of  room  27  I.  They  took  fire  extin- 
guishers from  the  hallway  and  sprayed  them 
into  the  ticket  booth  of  the  auditorium  lobby, 
also  turning  on  some  of  the  water  hoses. 

The  vandals  also  stole  all  the  speakers  from 
the  cafeteria,  said  Beck.  They  stole  a 


security-system  camera  and  broke  into  the 
kitchen.  “They  sprayed  everything  with  the 
fire  extinguisher,”  said  Beck,  who  said  they 
also  dumped  80  pounds  of  butter,  gallons  of 
lemon  juice,  and  30  pounds  of  raisins  on  the 
kitchen  floor. 

Student  artwork  was  stolen  from  the 
teachers’  cafeteria.  The  vandals  also  turned  on 
a fan  and  threw  48  eggs  into  it.  “The  worst 
part  of  it  all  was  the  clean-up,”  Beck  com- 
mented. 

The  same  vandals  “literally  destroyed  the 
stadium,”  Beck  said.  “Everything  was 
dumped,  thrown,  shattered,  or  broken  into.” 

Wrestling  coaches  Jim  Arvin  and  Gerald 
McLeish  found  water  in  the  auditorium  lobby 
as  they  left  the  building  around  midnight,  and 
after  discovering  more  extensive  damage,  cal- 
led the  police.  The  vandals  were  already  gone. 

“We  have  very  strong  suspicions  as  to  who 
did  it,”  Beck  said.  “You  have  an  awful  lot  of 
kids  in  a school  that  hate  it  and  will  do  anything 
to  it.”  He  suspects  the  people  who  did  the 
damage  are  ex-Howe  students. 

The  second  incident  occurred  the  night  of 
Dec.  30.  Beck  feels  the  same  people  were  re- 
sponsible, based  on  fingerprints  and  foot- 
prints taken  from  the  school.  They  kicked  in 
the  windows  of  room  24  and  then  kicked  out 
the  room’s  doors.  This  tripped  the  alarm,  but 
IPS  security  failed  to  notify  the  police  as  they 
were  supposed  to. 


"We  called  it  procedural  flaws  on  the  sec 
ond  incident,”  said  Beck.  He  said  IPS  security 
told  him  they  did  not  notify  the  police  becausfe 
so  many  of  the  alarms  are  “dry  runs.  You  cry 
‘wolf!’  so  many  times  and  the  importance  is 
diminished." 

Before  IPS  security  arrived,  the  vandals 
threw  a chair  through  the  trophy  case,  gained 
access  to  the  industrial  arts  room  with  a 

I 

lockcutter,  and  stripped  the  tool  cabinets 
bare.  After  gathering  all  the  items  together, 
the  vandals  were  forced  to  leave  through  the 
room  37  door  when  they  heard  IPS  security 
people  in  the  building. 

Beck  was  called  by  IPS  security  at  3: 1 0 a.m. 
“They  said  to  me,  'It’s  a long  way  from  here  to 
Buildings  and  Grounds,’  ” Beck  said.  “Obvi- 
ously, when  it  (the  alarm)  was  tripped,  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  should  have  notified  IPD. 
They  would’ve  had  them.” 

As  for  the  security  system,  “They  (IPS  offi- 
cials) are  concerned.  There  are  flaws.  There 
are  problems.  But  IPS  feels  better  now  than 
when  they  had  a single  individual  watching  the 
buildings,”  Beck  says. 

Beck  is  offering  a reward  to  anybody  who 
can  produce  information  that  will  lead  to  the 
arrest  of  the  people  responsible  for  the 
break-in. 


Music  department  presents  ‘South  Pacific’ 


The  music  department  will 
presentSouth  Pacific  as  this  year’s 
spring  musical.  Mar.  17,  18  and 

19. 

South  Pacific  is  set  on  a tropi- 
cal island  occupied  by  U.S.  Sea- 
bees  during  World  War  II.  It  tells 
two  love  stories:  that  of  a young 
American  nurse  and  an  older 
French  planter,  and  that  of  a 
young  native  girl  and  a naval 
lieutenant.  Joining  these  ro- 
mances is  an  adventurous  mission 
on  which  Emile  De  Becque,  the 
' Frenchman,  and  Joe  Cable,  the 
j U.S.  officer,  venture. 

i 

South  Pacific  was  produced  at 
Howe  in  1969  and  several 
reasons  for  its  repetition  exist. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  finding 


recent  musicals  that  are  suitable 
for  high  school  productions  is  dif- 
ficult. 

Language  in  many  recent 
shows  needs  censoring  and  royal- 
ties are  expensive.  Because  the 
auditorium  has  a large  seating 
capacity,  royalties  for  any  show 
will  be  high,  but  this  is  even  more 
true  with  a newer  show.  Costum- 
ing costs  should  be  less  than 
those  of  many  musicals  and  clo- 
thing should  be  easier  to  find, 
since  styles  are  similar  to  present 
day. 

Another  reason  for  such  repet- 
ition says  Thomas  Lewis,  de- 
partment head  and  director  of 
the  show,  “It  is  one  of  my  three 
favorite  musicals;  and  I’ve  never 
directed  it.” 

The  musical  is  a traditional 


choir  endeavor  and  this  is  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  having 
closed  auditions  (only  students 
enrolled  in  music  classes  may  au- 
dition). A choir  production  al- 
lows Lewis  to  have  access  to  the 
cast  during  that  period  if  any 
problems  arise;  also  an  added  in- 
centive for  students  to  come  to 
practice  is  that  musical  participa- 
tion is  included  in  their  choir 
grades. 

Lewis  stated  that  choosing  a 
cast  is  very  difficult.  “Of  course,” 
he  commented,  “it  depends  a lot 
on  the  show.” 

One  aspect  of  the  show  is  the 
music.  Lewis  cast  parts  by  voice, 
those  that  were  to  his  liking  as  he 
saw  the  part,  and  he  looked  for 
people  “who  can  sing  it  and  make 
it  believable.” 


South  Pacific  is  like  other  Rod- 
gers and  Hammerstein  produc- 
tions, a lead  show;  added  Lewis, 
"It’s  not  one  of  the  great  shows 
for  chorus.”  Not  much  choir 
time  will  be  spent  on  practice,, 
since  no  combined  chorus  num- 
bers exist  in  the  musical  and  most 
work  will  be  done  after  school. 

With  only  eight  weeks  until 
showtime  there  is  to  be  much 
practice,  to  create  the  Howe 
musical.  "We  do  have  a higher 
degree  of  polish  than  most 
schools,”  said  Lewis. 

Leading  roles  are  Kristen  Fre- 
derickson  as  Nellie  Forbush; 
Steve  Moore  as  Emile  De  Becque; 
Sophia  Bett  as  Bloody  Mary; 
Stephen  Enz  as  Joe  Cable;  Amy 
Stewart  as  Liat;  and  John  Robin- 
son as  Luther  Billis. 
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Summer  program  to  help  youth  find  jobs 


Jobs  may  be  available  to  stu- 
dents through  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program 
now  being  planned  by  the  IPS 
Federal  Programs  department. 

The  program  is  designed  to 
provide  jobs  and  career  explora- 
tions opportunity  for  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  Marion 
County  youth,  ages  14-21.  In- 
come and  career  interest  applica- 
tions will  be  available  at  Howe 
and  various  community  centers 
beginning  March  15.  Programs 
representatives  will  be  here  to 
interview  students  two  days  be- 
tween March  28  and  May  6. 

According  to  Chris  Kizer,  job 
placement  specialist,  one  of  the 
program’s  main  goals  is  to  “teach 
the  kids  good  work  ethics.’’  He 
said  that  the  program  is  to  “ex- 
pose a person  to  different  worlds 


of  work.’’  Kizer,  who  was  in 
charge  of  a group  of  18-25- 
year-old  participants  last  sum- 
mer, stated  that  students  need  to 
learn  the  importance  of  good  at- 
tendance and  promptness.  He 
added,  "It’s  (working)  not  like 
school.  If  you  want  a job,  you’ve 
got  to  do  what  the  people  tell 
you  to  do.” 

Sheila  Gilbert,  contract 
specialist  for  the  Federal  Prog- 
rams Department,  said  that  be- 
fore companies  are  sub- 
contracted, certain  factors  must 
be  evaluated.  Because  students 
are  paid  by  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis, only  public  and  pri- 
vate non-profit  organizations 
may  be  considered.  Mrs.  Gilbert 
said  of  jobs  fast  summer,  “We 

took  in  to  consideration  the 
community  need."  Day  care  cen- 


ters and  establishments  depleted 
of  staff  because  6f  vacations  are 
first  considered.  ‘‘Our  basic 
premise,”  she  stated,  “is  that  the 
job  would  be  career  related.  Stu- 
dents need  to  learn  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  their  jobs  besides 
their  paychecks.”  Some  of  the 
jobs  performed  by  participants 
last  summer  include:  working  at 
the  blood  lab  at  Community 
Hospital,  restocking  the  comis- 
ary  at  Ft.  Harrison,  helping  at 

the  City  Garage  and  painting  at 
the  Indianapolis  Museum  of  Art. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  commented  that 
youth’s  interests  and  skills  are 
considered  before  job  place- 
ment. 

Almost  1400  people  partici- 
pated last  year.  Federal  money 
has  not  yet  been  designated,  so 
the  size  of  this  year’s  program 


cannot  be  determined.  Accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  the  program 
cost  about  $5  hundred  thousand 
last  year.  A proposal  is  now  be- 
fore the  D£T  for  $90  thousand  to 
coVer  planning  and  interview 
processing  costs. 

Students  16  years  of  age  and 
older  were  paid  minimum  wage 
($3. 35/hour)  last  year.  According 
to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  younger  workers 
were  paid  about  $2. 50/hour.  If 
the  Reagan  administration  low- 
ers the  minimum  wage,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  more  jobs  being 
available. 

Students  will  be  contracted 
from  approximately  June  20- 
August  1 9.  At  that  date  program 
funding  will  run  out  and  it  will  be 
up  to  the  individual  company  if 
the  employee  keeps  his  job 
longer. 


Steve  Baumgardner  paints  the  greenhouse  which  is  being 
rebuilt  on  the  south  side  of  the  building.  (Photo  by  Lisa 
Wynalda) 


Men  at  Work 


Math  students  participate 
in  international  organization 


Twelve  Howe  students  are 
currently  members  of  an  interna- 
tional high  school  and  junior  col- 
lege mathematics  club. 

Representatives  of  Mu  Alpha 
Theta  are:  Julie  Wilkinson,  presi- 
dent, John  Lloyd,  vice-president, 
Stephanie  Bett,  secretary,  Erika 
Steffer,  treasurer,  Kim  Ballard, 

Sophia  Bett,  Laurie  Gordon,  Lori 
Harpold,  Chi  Hua,  Tawn  Hua, 
Bobby  Ridge,  and  Marsha 
Snedigar. 

Jacqueline  Greenwood,  math 
department  head,  said  the 
minimum  requirements  for 

membership  in  the  club  are  that  a 
student  must  have  an  A-B  aver- 
age in  at  least  five  academic  areas. 

According  to  Harold  V. 
Heneke,  national  secretary  trea- 
surer of  Mu  Alpha  Theta,  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
stimulate  interest  in  math  by 


providing  public  recognition  of 

mathematical  scholarships  and 
promoting  various  mathematical 
activities. 

Mu  Alpha  Theta  provides  arti- 
cles and  materials  for  its  mem- 
bers such  as  its  journal,  and  a 

newsletter,  “The  Mathematical 
Log,"  which  is  published  three 
times  a year  to  keep  each  pros- 
pective school  informed  of  new 
mathematical  activities. 

Being  a Mu  Alpha  Theta 
member  entitles  each  student  to 
a Mu  Alpha  Theta  button,  mem- 
bership card,  and  a certificate  of 
honor. 

The  club  was  founded  in  1957 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
where  the  rpain  office  is  now  lo- 
cated and,  has  grown  to  more 
than  2,000  clubs  in  46  states  and 
Canada,  Japan,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Turkey,  and  Brazil. 
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Students  need  more  math,  claims  Greenwood 


Jennifer  Wilburn 


Recently  a program  which  in- 
cludes such  ideas  as  retraining 
teachers  in  math  and  science  and 
starting  a training  program  in 
computer-skills  was  proposed  by 
Governor  Robert  Orr  to  im- 
prove education  in  public 
schools. 

Orr  stated  that  students  need 
to  plan  for  the  future  and  what 
kind  of  jobs. they  will  have. 


Colleges  usually  require  at 
least  four  years  of  math.  Without 
this,  a college  program  would  be 
delayed  while  the  student  takes 
remedial  courses. 

Jaqueline  Greenwood,  math 
department  chairman,  agreed 
that  math  is  very  important  for 
the  future. 

Mrs.  Greenwood  feels  that 
teachers  are  not  preparing  stu- 
dents for  the  outside  world. 


"We  are  teaching  our  students 
how  to  add  and  subtract  and  that, 
but  we  aren't  showing  them  how 
to  apply  this  to  the  real  world. 
For  example,  one  of  my  friends 
who  is  a teacher  once  asked  me 
to  help  her  balance  her 
checkbook,”  she  replied. 

A student  needs  math  to  know 
how  to  write  a check,  use  a credit 
card  or  even  take  a trip,  accord- 
ing to  the  math  department 


chairman. 

Taking  so  many  math  courses 
might  appear  to  overload  a stu- 
dent, but  Mrs.  Greenwood  does 
not  think  so. 

There  is,  however,  a shortage 
of  math  teachers  to  help  stu- 
dents. Mrs.  Greenwood  feels  this 
is  due  to  the  economy. 

"People  want  money  and  a 
teacher  gets  a low  pay.  It  takes  a 
very  special  person  that  wants  to 
teach  to  become  a teacher  and 
we  need  them,”  she  said. 


Hilltopper  sponsors  second  annual  photography  contest 


The  1983  Hilltopper  will 
sponsor  their  second  annual 
Photo  Contest.  This  competition 
offers  any  student  or  faculty 
member  in  either  day  or  evening 
division  of  Howe  High  School  to 
gain  recognition  for  his  photo- 
graphy skills.  Entries  may  be 


submitted  until  Feb.  4,  3:30  p.m. 
Entry  blanks  are  available  in  room 
238  with  pictures  entered. 

The  categories  for  entry  in- 
clude: people,  places,  sports,  and 
miscellaneous.  Contestants  may 
enter  prints  or  slides,  color  or 
black  and  white  in  any  film  size 


from  NO  to  120.  No  poloroid 
cameras  may  be  used. 

The  judges,  Dale  Dinkens,  Irvin 
Haas,  and  David  Massy  will  award 
ribbons  to  the  entries  judged 
best  in  each  category  and  to  the 
top  ten  entries  in  both  student 


and  faculty  divisions.  The  1983 
Hilltopper  will  once  again  pub- 
lish the  best  entries  in  each  divi- 
sion and  will  award  a complimen- 
tary 1983  Hilltopper  to  the 
student  submitting  the  best  en- 
try. No  photographer  may  enter 
more  than  three  pictures. 
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Taste  test  ranks  McDonald’s  # I over  competition 


onion  rings  plus  the  traditional 
items. 

McDonald’s  has  the  best  break- 
fast selection  with  its  famous  Egg 
McMuffin  as  well  as  pancake  and 
egg  platters.  White  Castle  follows 
offering  only  donuts  and  danishes. 
Burger  King  comes  in  last,  offering 
no  breakfast  menu. 

Service  is  satisfactory  in  all  three 
places.  McDonald’s  probably  has 
the  worst  service.  Most  people 
employed  there  are  high  school- 
ers, and  the  wait  is  longest  here. 
White  Castle  has  lines  for  ordering 
and  picking  up.  One  advantage  to 
Burger  King  and  McDonald’s  is 
their  drive-thru  windows.  Whitfe 
Castle  is  open  24  hours,  though, 
for  night-owl  junk  food  junkies. 

If  one  is  a cleanliness  freak  and 
chooses  a restaurant  on  that  fac- 
tor, then  it  might  be  a hard  deci- 
sion. All  are  very  clean.  If  appear- 
ance counts,  Burger  King  wins  for 
its  attractive  decor.  McDonald’s  is 
great  except  for  its  unusual  wall 
hangings  like  gold  metallic  fish  and 
chickens.  White  Castle  is  least  at- 
tractive, with  its  stainless  steel  and 
blue  and  white,  as  well  as  the  dir- 
tiest. 

Beauty  is  only  skin  deep  and 
does  not  save  Burger  King — its 
high  prices  and  so-so  food  make  it 
the  least  enticing  of  the  three. 
White  Castle  has  its  own  cult 
following — even  some  incurable 
addicts — but  does  not  appeal  to  all. 
In  general,  McDonald’s  is  your  best 
buy  as  long  as  you  do  not  mind  slow 
service. 


Tammy  Binkley 


Boy  and  girl.  Telephone  conver- 
sation. “Do  you  want  to  go  out 
after  the  movie?”  Sure,  where?” 
“Oh,  McDonald’s,  Burger  King, 
White  Castle,  some  place  like 
that.”  “A  restaurant  sounds  great, 
uh  . . . can  we  forget  the  movie?” 


Burger  King,  McDonald’s  and 
White  Castle  are  fast  food  restaur- 
ant chains  which  many  teenagers 
frequent  after  movies,  basketball 
games,  and  just  about  anytime  they 
have  that  “Big  Mac  Attack.” 


White  Castle  probably  has  the 
best  prices  with  “gutbusters”  at 
26  cents  a piece,  compared  to 
McDonald’s  50  ceht  and  Burger 
King’s  59  cent  hamburgers.  One 
must,  however,  eat  about  four  lit- 
tle White  Castles  to  equal  one 
competitive  hamburger. 


Consumer  comparison 
shows  how  three  fast  food 
restaurants  “ stack-up ” in 
the  areas  of  quality,  price 
and  variety.  (Photo  by  Brian 
Hicks) 


Considering  price  and  quality, 
McDonald’s  is  the  best  bet.  White 
Castle  is  inexpensive  but  less  tasty. 
Burger  King  does  not  produce 
great  food,  and  it  is  also  the  most 
expensive  of  the  three. 

McDonald’s  has  the  best  variety 
with  Chicken  McNuggets  and 
Filet-O-Fish  being  unusual  in  a fast 
food  service.  There  is  also  a variety 
of  desserts  including  cookies,  ice 
cream  cones  and  sundaes.  But, 
McDonalds  does  not  have  onion 
rings.  White  Castle  has  the  least 
variety,  having  only  the  traditional 
and  most  popular  items,  and  they 
have  onion  chips.  Burger  King  has 


-Point- 


Q. 

st  u 
($2.1 
fair? 

Do  you  think 
dent  wages 
15  an  hour)  are 

Cheryl  Warren 


A.  “Yes,  because  if 
there  weren’t  stu- 
dent wages,  you 
might  not  be  hired  as 
a teenager.” 


Laura  Padgett 


A. “Yes,  I don’t 
think  students  under 
16  should  get 
minimum  wage  be- 
cause they  usually 
can’t  work  as  many 
hours  or  handle  as 
much  responsibility 
as  people  over  16 
can.” 
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Semester  brings  students  new  classes , usual  anxieties 


Heather  Cone 

Co-editor-in-chief 

The  new  year  has  arrived  in  a 
dash  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  and  close 
on  its  heels  is  a new  semester 
with  scheduling  and  all  those 
things  that  make  being  a student 
really  worthwhile.  I do  not  gen- 
erally look  towards  these  new 
beginnings  with  a great  deal  of 
hope;  in  reality,  it  is  more  like  a 
supressed  anxiety  attack.  This 
year,  however,  it  is  this  student’s 
new-semester  resolution  to  ig- 
nore all  those  annoying  things 
about  the  fresh  start. 

As  a first  step,  I plan  to  put  the 
fact  that  all  my  beloved  little 
holidays  are  over  out  of  my  mind. 
No  more  teachers'  institutes, 
gone  are  the  Veterans’  days.  So 
what  if  it  is  months  until  spring 


break?  Why  should  it  bother  us 
that  the  future  holds  only  days 
and  days  of  grueling  relentless 
nose-to  the-grindstone  study?  It 
is  a new  semester. 

Remember,  also,  as  the  balmy 
breezes  of  January  pass,  that 
there  are  no  outdoor  sports  for  a 


while  either.  You  can  get  plenty 
of  exercise  juggling  your  books 
while  putting  your  coat  on  in  30 
degree-below  weather.  That  is 
the  second  semester  rag. 

This  is  the  semester  that  all  the 
homework  gets  done  the  night  it 
is  assigned.  Tests  will  definitely 


be  alloted  a bare  minimum  of  two 
hours  review,  even  if  the  teacher 
reviewed  in  class.  This  is  the 
semester  that  all  themes  merit  a 
jot  list  of  ideas  and  two  rough 
drafts  instead  of  instant  composi- 
tion twenty  minutes  before  the 
period  starts.  No  more  sitting  in 
the  back  row,  no  evasive 
answers.  One  must  be  prepared 
for  class  and  remind  the  teacher 
about  the  quiz  she  is  forgetting. 

The  key  to  this  is  organization, 
right?  So,  do  not  forget  to  note 
all  your  assignments,  clean  out 
your  folders,  your  locker  and 
your  life.  The  golden  rule  for  stu- 
dents is  a place  for  everything, 
and  everything  in  its  place.  We  all 
have  at  least  eight  periods  with 
papers  from  most  of  thepi,  we 
might,  very  possibly,  forget  our 
places.  What  disaster. 


Editorial 

Musical  offers  opportunity 
but  for  special  students  only 

Too  often  school  policies  follow  tradition  for  tradition's  sake.  The 
spring  musicial  is  traditionally  a concert  choir  project.  Choir  members 
are  required  to  participate  in  some  way  as  part  of  their  grade.  That  is 
reasonable.  But  what  about  the  other  1950  students  here?  It  seems 
unfair  that  the  majority  of  students  do  not  even  have  the  opportunity 
to  audition  for  Howe’s  major  production  of  the  year. 

The  quality  of  the  concert  choir  is  not  being  questioned.  Yet,  there 
exists  the  great  possibility  that  within  the  rest  of  the  music  depart- 
ment or  even  the  whole  school  there  are  at  least  comparable  perfor- 
mers. If  the  choir  members  are  indeed  the  best,  fine.  But  why  should 
others  be  denied  the  chance  to  try  out? 


The  part  of  Jeff  in  last  year’s  show,  “Brigadoon,”  is  an  example  of  a 
solo-less  major  role.  Such  parts  exist  in  this  year’s  production,  “South 
Pacific.”  However,  to  read  for  the  parts,  students  had  to  be  singers.  It 
is  not  the  music  department’s  fault  that  there  are  few  opportunities 
for  actors  during  the  year.  But,  since  such  non-singing  roles  exist,  why 
not  open  them  up  to  people  who  otherwise  may  not  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate? 

The  music  department  does  not  claim  that  closed  auditions  are  fair, 
but  that  they  are  convenient.  Time  is  available  daily  in  class  to  rehearse 
(though  the  vast  majority  of  rehearsal  goes  on  after  school).  Students 
are  thought  to  attend  rehearsals  faithfully  if  they  know  their  grade  is 
on  the  line.  (But  would  people  really  work  hard  enough  to  get  a part 
and  go  through  all  the  audition  jitters  if  they  did  not  want  to  be  in  the 
show  badly  enough  to  be  committed?) 

It  is  to  late  to  make  any  change  for  this  year.  Maybe  some  year  we 
could  try  something  like  a school  or  music  department  production.  In 
the  meantime,  somebody  needs  to  change  the  tickets  to  “The  Con- 
cert Choir  presents  . . .” 


A.  “No,  as  long  as 
we  are  doing  the 
same  work  as  the 
adults  we  should  get 
paid  the  same.” 


A.  “No,  because 
student  wages  cause 
too  much  competi- 
tion between  stu- 
dents and  adults.” 


Interviews  for  1 
Counterpoint  an 
ducted  with  rant 
selected  Howe 
dents. 

*oint/ 
e con- 
Jomly 
stu- 

D&vid  Kasner 


Amy  Stewart 
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Psychic 


Expectations  provi 
psychic  shatters  m 


Brent  Johnson 

Co-editor-in-chief 


A visit  to  a psychic  causes  expectations  of  the 
bizarre  and  the  mysterious.  Two  Tower  editors  on 
their  way  to  an  appointment  with  a psychic  cannot 
dismiss  stereotypes  from  their  minds.  They  expect  a 
gypsy-like  woman  wearing  a turban  and  silk  dress, 
with  a wart  on  the  tip  of  her  nose  and  one  hoop  earing. 
Of  course  she  will  use  a cloudy  crystal  ball  to  make  her 
startling  predictions  and  miraculous  insights  into  the 
editors’  lives. 

Where  does  this  ominous  prophetess,  this  almost- 
certainly  evil  oracle,  reside?  Surely  a ghost-like  fog  of 
the  unknown  hangs  over  her  home.  A circus  tent?  An 
eerie  castle? 

How  about  a condominium?  Psychic  Joan  Cerk,  age 
48,  mother  of  four,  lives  in  a housing  development 
area  near  Eagle  Creek  Airport.  As  she  opens  the  door, 
she  destroys  all  the  pre-formed  images  of  her.  She 
wears  blue  jeans,  a dark-blue  sweater  and  tan  shoes, 
looking  more  like  the 
average  American 
housewife 
than  a 
fortune 


No  beads  dangle  in  the  doorway  to  be  brushed  aside 
as  the  editors  walk  into  the  living  room,  where  a TV 
sits  in  the  corner.  An  old-fashioned  fan  hanging  from 
the  ceiling  spins  above.  Ms.  Cerk  invites  the  editors 
upstairs  to  a small  study  that  overlooks  the  living 
room. 

The  two  editors  sit  down  on  a couch,  while  Ms. 
Cerk  seats  herself  at  a Colonial-style  desk.  She  hands 
one  of  the  editors  a deck  of  cards  and  tells  him  to 
shuffle  it.  Each  card  has  a picture  of  a witch,  cat  and 
cauldron  on  the  front,  and  unusual  symbols  on  the 
back,  but  Ms.  Cerk  claims  these  do  not  assist  her  in  her 
“reading."  She  wants  “something  you  have  touched, 
so  I can  get  into  you.” 

She  begins  to  lay  out  each  card  on  the  desk,  periodi- 
cally pausing  to  say  something  to  the  editor.  She  tells 
him  that  he  will  one  day  accomplish  something  he  has 
worked  toward  for  a long  time.  There  is  “a  major 
disappointment  about  something  you  wanted  very 
much"  in  his  recent  past  or  future. 

Ms.  Cerk  tells  him  that  his  grades  do  not  re- 
flect his  intelligence,  a sentiment  his  parents 
have  often  expressed.  She  also  says  he  is 
‘very  run-down.  You  need  vita- 
ins,"  another  opinion  that  has 
been  frequently  expressed 
by  his  parents.  Ms. 


eyes  while  talking. 

Before  reading  the  other  e 
discusses  psychic  power, 
psychics.  As  children  we  w 
strange,”  she  says,  explain  her 
ited  a great  deal  of  ability  an 
young  age.” 

There  is  “a  great  deal  of  r« 
being  a psychic,”  Ms.  Cerk  sa 
angels,  things  that  make  you  b 
power.”  She  dismisses  the  cor 
powers  with  Satan,  stating  tha 
be  used  of  evil.  “People  alway: 
she  says,  admitting  she  would  h 
in  an  earlier  age. 

She  laughs  when  told  of  the  e 
her.  “Many  people  in  this  work 
“There  are  some  far-out  one 
very  down-to-earth,  and  her  < 
and  energetic.  Being  psychic  n 
she  says. 

She  does  a reading  of  the 
editor.  She  tells  him  he  will  get 
to  an  art  school.  He  smiles  wf 
cess  and  money  in  his  future 
getting  involved  with  “a  prett 
during  his  freshman  year  in  cc 
pathetic  enough,”  she  advises 

As  the  editors  leave,  she  sa; 
me  up  as  a weirdo."  The  editc 
reement  and  leave  this  m 
mother  of  four  as  she  greets  a 
client  whose  desire  for  know 
ledge  of  the  future  has  led 
her  to  Ms.  Cerk’s 


Psychic  maintains 
ability  is  natural 


Kristen  Frederickson 

Managing  editor 

Psychic  ability  is  a vaguely- 
defined  subject  that  provokes  ar- 
guments over  whether  it  is  a 
heightened  awareness  or  a hoax. 

"Psychic  ability  is  as  easily 
explained  as  having  musical  ta- 
lent, or  being  artistically 
talented.  Everyone  has  a certain 
amount  of  psychic  ability  and  just 
doesn’t  know  how  to  use  it,”  ex- 
pained  psychic  Joan  Cerk. 

Joan  Cerk  grew  up  in  a psychic 
family  atmosphere.  Many  mem- 
bers of  her  family  have  psychic 
ability  of  varying  degrees,  and  she 
attributes  much  of  her  talent  to 
growing  up  in  an  encouraging  en- 
vironment. 

"The  adjustment  to  being 
psychic  is  something  you  cannot 
help.  If  you’re  psychic,  you  just 
are;  there  is  nothing  you  can  do 
to  keep  from  seeing  things.  And 
it’s  not  all  bad.  There  are  good 
sides  to  everything  as  well  as 
bad,”  Mrs.  Cerk  commented. 

Psychiatric  social  worker 
Madelaine  Pinkus-Rohn  coun- 
tered, "Typically,  psychics' tell 
people  what  they  think  they  want 
to  hear.  And  they’re  vague.  They 
can  pick  up  cues,  body  language; 
they  can  tell  when  they’ve  hit 
upon  something  that’s  relevant. 
The  generalize,  and  their  clients 
personalize  it.” 

Mrs.  Cerk  does  not  agree.  She 
commented,  “There  are  certain 
things  I say  to  you  that  are  pos- 
sibilities; things  that  I think  you 
might  be  thinking  about  or  that 
just  might  happen.  But  I see 
things  very  specifically,  too.  I can 
see  something  that  I know  for 
sure  will  happen.” 

The  psychic  feels  that  she  is 
more  a positive  reader  than  a 
negative  one.  “A  lot  of  psychics 
tend  to  pick  up  the  negative 
things.  I’m  not  like  that.  Most 
people  automatically  think 
psychics  tell  you  something  bad. 
Well,  tragedies  are  very,  very 
rare.  And  most  people  expect 
the  bad  things  I tell  them.  I’m  sure 
they  can  tell  they’re  having  prob- 
lems in  their  marriage.  It’s  not 


something  I spring  on  them,” 
Mrs.  Cerk  explained. 

Pinkus-Rohn  maintained  that 
one  should  not  take  psychic  read- 
ings seriously.  "Don’t  take  them 
seriously  or  literally,”  the  social 
worker  warned.  "Scientific 
studies  don’t  indicate  validity. 
You  can’t  give  credence  to 
psychic  phenomenon  that’s  no 
better  than  chance.  Psychics  are 
not  unlike  astrology  and  fortune 
cookies.  They  have  just  about  as 
much  chance  of  hitting  it  right,” 
she  added. 

Mrs.  Cerk  feels  more  serious 
about  her  predictions.  “I  don’t 
think  there’s  ever  been  a time 
when  I knew  for  sure  something 
would  happen  and  it  didn’t.  Some 
people  are  just  very  good 
psychics;  others  are  mediocre. 
But  if  you  decide  to  go  to  a 
psychic,  do  it  the  same  way  you’d 
choose  an  attorney,  or  a doctor. 
Be  selective,  be  careful.  There 
are  charlatans  in  our  business,  and 
there  are  . . . nuts,  I guess  you’d 
say,’’  the  psychic  reader 
cautioned. 

Both  the  psychic  and  the  social 
worker  agree  that  one  should 
not  put  too  much  stock  in  any 
reading.  Mrs.  Cerk  remarked, 
"Don’t  take  everything  the 
psychic  says  as  gospel.  It  can 
guide  you,  but  it  should  be  used  in 
addition  to  your  other  judge- 
ment and  expertise.” 

Pinkus-Rohn  warned,  "When 
people  go  to  a psychic,  they  in- 
vest something,  whether  emo- 
tionally or  in  dollars,  or  both.  If 
they  take  it  too  seriously,  they 
could  be  really  let-down,  crushed 
emotionally,  or  even  bankrupt. 
Many  people  go  to  a psychic  be- 
cause it’s  fun  and  interesting,  and 
that’s  harmless.” 

Mrs.  Cerk  finds  psychic  read- 
ing rewarding  work  and  “almost 
a ministry  itself.  I help  people  get 
away  from  their  troubles,  and 
warn  them  about  something  so 
they  can  deal  with  it.  You  know, 
there  are  some  people  who  just 
aren’t  articulate.  I can  say,  ’Here 
is  how  you  feel,'  and  that’s  com- 
forting,” the  psychic  concluded. 
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Shelley  Ross 

Opinion  editor 


Craig  Willack  (left)  talks  to  partner  Doug  Wacker  (Photo  by  Lisa  Wynolda } 


Monday  morning.  6 o'clock.  You  slowly 
open  your  eyes,  afraid  to  look  at  the  clock, 
Ughl  You  reach  for  your  radio — maybe 
some  music  will  help  you  wake  up.  But  . . . 
what's  this?  Seieem  Adul  Your  what??  Since 
when  have  they  started  putting  Middle  East- 
ern astrologers  on  your  radio  station? 

Since  September,  when  two  spirited  disc 
jockeys  started  work  here  in  Indianapolis. 
Doug  Wacker  and  Craig  Willack  of  WNAP 
are  radio's  newest  dynamic  duo,  who,  unlike 
most  other  morning  deejays,  enjoy  adding  a 
lot  of  spunk  to  their  5:30-9  a.m.  program. 
Music  seems  to  be  a side  attraction  to  their 
show,  which  consists  of  mainly  fast-paced, 
colorful  comedy  (not  to  mention  agood  deal 
of  off-color  comedy). 

“What  we  do  nobody  else  has  done  be- 
fore. We  do  say  some  pretty  outrageous 
things,”  Wacker  agreed.  Wacker  and  Wil- 
lack (pseudonyms  picked  up  from  street 
names)  brought  much  of  thetr  style  and 
program  ideas  with  them  from  Chicago 
where  they  met  and  began  to  work  as  a 
team.  Both  born  in  Indiana,  their  move  to 
WNAP  was  a welcome  change  and  Wacker 
promised,  “We  hope  to  stay  here  a long, 
long  time." 

Spoofing  famous  personalities  is  a big  part 


lot  of  fun  to  do,”  said  Wacker  who  does  all 
the  character  voices  for  the  show.  So  far  no 
one  has  been  offended  by  their  take-offs  on 
Truman  or  other  personalities. 

“Now,  we  never  do  anything  that  people 
would  be  offended  by,”  joked  Willack,  who 
writes  most  of  the  show’s  material.  He  exp- 
lains further,  saying,  “We're  not  making  fun 
of  gays  with  Truman.  If  Truman  was  a fron- 
tiersman we  wouldn’t  be  making  fun  of 
frontiersmen-—we’d  be  making  fun  of  Tru- 
man.” 

Both  deejays  feel  that  one  reason  they  do 
not  offend  the  groups  they  satirise  is  that 
they  try  to  make  jokes  about  everybody. 
(“You  don’t  know  how  boring  it  is  being  a 
White  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant.  I mean  it's 
terrible!  There  are  jokes  for  everybody 
else — even  elephant  jokes  ..."  Wacker 
exclaimed.) 

Although  these  two  33-year-olds  have  a 
lot  in  common,  they  have  more  than  once 
been  called  "Indy’s  Odd  Couple"  and  with 
good  reason,  too. 

Willack,  single  and  a perpetual  party- 
goer,  has  wanted  to  be  on  radio  since  high 
school.  “Writing  was  one  of  the  few  things  I 
liked  to  do  in  school,”  Willack  remarked. 
Writing  material  for  the  show  requires  3-4 
hours  daily  of  Wi  I lack’s  time.  He  admits  that 
he  doesno.t  let  this  get  in  the  way  of  his  night 
life,  and  takes  naps  to  keep  his  energy  level 
up.  Willack  hopes  his  writing  will  take  him  in 
some  new  directions  sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture. “I  will  write  a movie  or  a play  one  of 
these  days.  I’ve  got  a mil hon  ideas  but  t’m 
just  too  lazy  to  do  anything  about  them,”  he 


Wacker  has  an 


‘ear  for  dialects"  and  used 
this  taient  in  his  school  days  to  win  the  title 
of  “class  down,”  He  has  always  been  in- 
terested in  entertainment  and  when  he  was 
not  being  inspired  by  Bill  Cosby  to  become  a 
comedian,  he  formed  a band  and  resolved  to 
become  a rock  star.  Married  almost  14 
years,  Wacker  and  his  wife  have  three  chil- 
dren (ages  8,  3 and  I ) and  consider  theirs  a 
"ciose-kntt  family.” 

Their  interaction  is  quick  and  upbeat  on 
and  off  the  air.  Some  of  their  program  is  spur 
of  the  moment— “he’ll  say,  ’Hey,  follow 
me.’  Wacker  says  of  his  partner,  “and  I'll 
have  no  idea  what  he's  going  to  say!” 
Willack  believes  that  their  timing  and  abil- 
ity to  improvise  comedy  comes  from  work- 
ing together  so  long.  In  fact,  nearly  five  years 
have  passed  since  they  first  worked  as  a 
team. 

Both  deejays  are  very  content  at  WNAP, 
but  feel  like  there  is  still  some  room  for  im- 
provement. 

First  of  all,  they  would  like  to  be  number 
one.  After  achieving  this,  they  would  like  a 
new  life-long  contract  insuring  them  Satur- 
days off,  lots  of  vacation  time,  450  SEL  Mer- 
cedes, their  very  own  Pacemates  (“for  Mr. 
Willack  anyway”)  and  50-yard -Ime  seats  at 
the  Hoosier  Dome.  “Yes,”  Wacker  quoted, 
looking  to  the  sky,  “we  have  plans!" 

Despite  these  gallant  ambitions,  Wacker 
and  Willack  do  not  put  themselves  in  a 
Superior  light  over  their  peers.  As  Wacker 
puts  it,  “We’re  just  like  anyone  else— we 


of  their  show,  which  features  Truman  (Co- 
pote)  on  the  Media,  A Few  Minutes  With 
Randy  Mooney  and,  of  course,  astrological 
projections  by  Seieem  Abdul  Your  Mama. 

Truman  (who  Is  in  life  a professed  “drug 
addict,  alcoholic,  homosexual  and  genius")  is 

He’s  weird 


their  most  popular  character, 
enough  and  Unique  enough  to  use  on  the  air. 
He’s  the  most  effective  character  and  he's  a 
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Students  have  ‘ egg-experience learn  parenting  responsibilities 


The  classroom  acts  as  the  de- 
livery room  as  all  of  the  soon- 
to-be  mothers  wait  anxiously  to 
see  whether  they  will  have  a girl 
or  boy  or  maybe  even  twins. 


dents  enjoy  showing  them  off," 

“It  teaches  you  the  responsibility  of  taking  added  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
care  of  a baby;  a baby  is  fragile  and  so  is  the 

egg  » At  the  end  of  the  week  the 


students  must  turn  their 
“babies"  over  to  Mrs.  Ferguson. 


The  teacher  acts  as  the  doctor 
as  she  hands  out  the  McDonald’s 
boxes  to  the  “new  mothers." 
They  open  their  boxes  to  see 
what  they  have  just  delivered. 

Chatter  fills  the  room  as 
everyone  looks  at  each  other’s 
“babies"  and  the  proud  mothers 


“I  just  read  about  it  (the 
egg -experience)  three  or 
four  years  ago;  at  the 
time  I wasn’t  too 
impressed.  I had  to  try  it 
to  see  that  it  is  a worth- 
while experience.” 


announce  their  babies'  names. 
The  "egg-experience”  has  be- 
gun. 

The  class  is  Child  Care  and  the 
new  mothers  are  the  students, 
and  they  are  the  proud  parents  of 
raw  eggs. 

According  to  Blanche  Fergu- 
son, Child  Care  teacher,  the  stu- 
dents keep  the  eggs  for  one 
week.  She  said  the  purpose  is 
"for  students  to  get  some  idea  of 
caring  for  something  that  is  to- 
tally dependent  on  them.” 


“The  raw  eggs  work  bet- 
ter because  they  really 
are  fragile.” 


Mrs.  Ferguson  said,  “I  just  read 
about  it  (the  egg-experience) 
three  or  four  years  ago;  at  the 
time  I wasn't  too  impressed.  I had 
to  try  it  to  see  that  it  is  a worth- 
while experience.” 

This  is  the  fourth  time  Mrs. 
Ferguson  has  done  this  experi- 
ence. The  first  time  a plant  was 
used,  the  second  time  a hard 
boiled  egg  and  the  last  two  times 
she  has  used  raw  eggs.  She  said 


“The  raw  eggs  work  better  be- 
cause th^y  really  are  fragile.” 

If  someone  breaks  his  egg,  the 
class  discusses  whether  it  was  re- 
ally an  accident  or  if  it  was  a case 
of  abuse  or  neglect. 

"You  really  have  to  be  careful; 
if  you  drop  it  you’ve  lost  it,” 
commented  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

This  experience  teaches  "the 
responsibility  of  being  a parent," 
said  sophomore  Teresa  Cole. 

“It  gives  you  ‘hands  on’  ex- 
perience for  being  responsible 
for  something,”  explained  senior 
Mary  Cobb. 

Senior  Angela  Russ  said  taking 
care  of  the  egg  is  not  like  a real 
baby  because  it  does  not  need  fed 
or  changed.  However,  she  said, 
“You  want  your  baby  (egg)  look- 
ing as  good  as  possible  in  case 
someone  wants  to  see  it.” 


“ Mo  st  student  s are  more 
than  happy  to  give  up 
their  eggs.” 


Junior  Tammy  Brown  thinks 
that  this  is  a worthwhile  experi- 
ence. She  said,  “It  teaches  you 
the  responsibility  of  taking  care 
of  a baby;  a baby  is  fragile  and  so  is 
the  egg.” 

According  to  Mrs.  Ferguson  as 
part  of  the  experience  the  stu- 
dents must  keep  a diary  of  how 
they  feel  about  taking  care  of  an 

egg- 

Several  students  wrote  that 
their  friends  really  thought  they 
were  crazy.  Others  said  that 
people  would  ask  how  their 
babies  were  each  day  and  were 
really  interested. 

A few  students  wrote  that 
they  were  embarassed  to  carry 
their  egg  around  school. 


"Some  students  feel  stupid  or 
embarassed  carying  them  (the 
eggs)  around,"  explained  Mrs. 
Ferguson.  However  “most  stu- 


Mrs.  Ferguson  said  "Most  stu- 
dents are  more  than  happy  to 
give  up  their  eggs.”  She  added, 
“Some  are  sad  to  part  with  it.” 


Goo 


Brandy  Nichole  Rauch  nestles  in  its  crib  after  surviving  its 
treacherous  one-week  infancy  called  the  ” egg  experience .” 
( Photo  by  Dennis  Baily) 
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Resolutions  inspire  Howe  students 


You  sit  staring  at  a long  list  of 
self-improvement  goals  and,  with 
lines  of  determination  wrinkling 
your  forehead,  you  swear  to 
achieve  every  item  in  the  list. 

Yes,  January  first  has  gone  and 
once  again  left  in  its  wake  the  an- 
nual period  of  self  improvement. 
According  to  Dr.  Janice  Isaac, 
child  psychiatrist  and  part-time 
writer  for  Parents  magazine,  the 
making  of  New  Year’s  resolu- 
tions is  an  old  custom  which 
springs  from  the  common  idea 
that  a new  beginning  will  make 
everything,  including  people, 
better. 

“Every  day  is  of  course  a re- 
newal and  a new  start  but  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year  is  some- 
how a special  time  when  it  is 
natural  to  rethink  the  essential 
things  in  our  lives,”  commented 
Dr.  Isaac.  “Naturally  we  find  both 


good  and  bad  and  everyone  wants 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  bad 
parts." 

Although  Howe  has  its  share  of 
resolution  makers,  the  majority 
of  students  interviewed  claimed 
that  they  did  not  make  resolu- 
tions because  they  knew  they 
would  never  keep  them  long 
enough  to  really  make  a differ- 
ence. "Last  year  I swore  I was 
going  to  jog  at  least  a mile  every 
day,  and  I did  for  almost  a week," 


said  sophomore  Monique 
Johnson.  “|  mean,  what  is  the  use 
of  making  a bunch  of  resolutions 
just  because  you’re  in  a real  in- 
dustrious mood? 

A random  survey  of  students  in 
the  Howe  cafeteria  revealed  that 
girls  were  twice  as  likely  to  make 
resolutions  as  boys.  Dr.  Isaac  said 
that  this  reflects  the  general  ten- 
dency for  high  school  age  girls  to 
be  more  self-criticizing  and  to  do 


more  inward  reflecting  than  boys 
of  the  same  age. 

Among  the  female  students, 
the  most  common  resolution 
(almost  all  the  students  who  ad- 
mitted to  making  resolutions 
claimed  this  one)  was  to  lose 
weight,  a rather  predictable  re- 
solution consideririg  the  oncom- 
ing spring  which  brings  with  it 
shorts,  swimsuits,  and  such. 
Senior  Gerald  Beaumont’s  resol- 
utions included  being  graduated 
without  doing  any  homework, 
watching  as  much  MTV  as  hu- 
manly possible,  and  finding  a full- 
time job  for  this  summer. 

Other  students  name  such 
serious  goals  as  improving  rela- 
tionships with  their  parents  and 
working  harder  at  their  school- 
work  in  the  spring  semester. 
Senior  Alan  Moorman’s  major  re- 
solution for  the  coming  year  is  to 
work  at  becoming  a better  Chris- 
tian. 
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Howe  basketball  looks  for  win  against  Northwest 


Mark  Rubick 

Sports  editor 


The  Howe  boys  basketball  team  will  begin 
the  second  half  of  its  season  tonight  when 
the  Northwest  Pioneers  come  calling  at 
7:30. 

Thus  far,  the  Hornets  are  off  to  a disap- 
pointing 4-7  start  and,  as  has  been  the  case 
all  season,  :oach  James  “Jake”  Thompson  is 
hoping  his  team  can  make  a comeback  in  the 
second  half. 

But  Thompson  notes  that  this  will  be  his 
team’s  toughest  second  half  comeback. 

"Our  schedule  doesn't  get  any  easier  in 
the  second  half  this  >ear,”  stated  Thompson. 
"In  fact  it  proably  get  tougher.”  Thompson 
cited  that  seven  of  the  team’s  nine  remaining 
games  will  be  played  on  the  road:  this  would 
be  rough  enough,  according  to  Thompson, 
but  he  feels  that  the  second  half  of  the  sea- 
son will  see  the  Hornets  playing  many  more 
top  teams  than  they  saw  in  the  first  part  of 
the  season.  In  particular,  Thompson  cited 
the  Feb.  4 game  at  Terre  Haute  North,  the 
Feb.  I I contest  at  Manual  and  tonight’s 
match-up  with  Northwest. 

“They  (Northwest)  are  a very  solid 
ballclub.”  said  Thompson.  “They  have  ex- 
perienced players  all  over  the  place.” 
Thompson  cited  the  Pioneers  returning 
guards  Randy  Evert  and  Joseph  Berger  and 
6'8''  center  Robert  Mukes  as  keys 


"We  will  have  to  play  very  well  against 
them,”  Thompson  commented.  “We  will 
have  to  do  much  better  defensively  if  we 
hope  to  do  well.” 

Defense,  according  to  Thompson,  has; 
been  the  Hornets’  downfall  all  season.  “We 
have  just  been  very  inconsistent  on  our  de- 
fense so  far;  we  have  been  playing  with  no 
intensity  at  all,”  Thompson  stated.  “We 
have  had  a total  lack  of  consciousness  in  play- 
ing our  defense.” 

This  “lack  of  consciousness”  was  never 
more  apparent  than  in  the  Hornets  loss  to 
Roncalli  in  the  first  round  of  the  city  tour- 
nament 56-45.  “We  played  extremely  poor 
defense,”  commented  Thompson,  “We 
didn’t  have  our  hearts  or  our  minds  on  what 
we  were  trying  to  do.” 

The  Horents’  woes  did  not  stop  with  this 
loss  to  Roncalli  though.  The  following  day 
senior  center  Reggie  Smith  was  involved  in  a 
fight  during  his  physical  education  period 
which  resulted  in  his  being  "excused  from 
school”  according  to  Thompson. 

As  for  what  this  will  mean  to  Smith’s  posi- 
tion  on  the  Howe  basketball  team. 
Thompson  said  that  “the  administration  has 
left  the  decision  to  me.” 

Thompson  concluded  by  saying  that  “We 
need  a positive  attitude  and  we  need  to  care 
more  about  each  other  to  become  more 
conscious  of  the  team  concept  before  we 
will  see  the  improvements.” 


Senior  forward  Scott  Bell  and  center  Reggie 
Smith  defend  the  basket  during  the  Hornets 
Indianapolis  City  Tournament  contest  with 
Roncalli.  Howe  fell  to  the  Rebels  56-45. 
(Photo  by  Eric  Wilson) 
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emories: 


Stutz,  Stewart  reminisce  about  coaching; 
Remeber  the  wins,  losses,  experiences 


The  smell  of  buttered  popcorn  and  hot 
dogs  drenched  in  mustard  remind  us  all  of 
past  basketball  and  football  games  here  at 
Howe. 

James  Stutz,  former  basketball  coach,  and 
David  Stewart,  former  football  coach,  re- 
member their  coaching  years  with  memories 
of  wins,  crushing  losses,  and  tedious  hours  of 
work. 

Stutz,  after  coaching  21  years  of  basket- 
ball, quit  in  I 979.  The  team  was  then  handed 
over  to  Ed  McDowell,  who  left  the  post  to 
the  present  coach,  James  Thompson,  after 
one  year. 

Stewart  also  quit  in  1979  after  coaching 
football  1 8 years.  "It’s  an  emotionally  drain- 
ing game,  and  I just  got  tired  of  it,"  said 
Stewart,  who  was  later  replaced  by  Dick 
Harpold,  the  present  coach. 

Stutz  opened  a sporting  goods  store  in 
March,  1980,  to  occupy  his  free  time  from 
coaching.  He  is  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment Chairman  and  teaches  five  classes  daily. 
"Now  I’m  just  as  busy  as  I was  before,”  he 
commented. 

Stewart,  a government  and  economics 
teacher,  decided  to  coach  the  Hornet  Stings, 
the  soccer  team,  when  acquiring  his  free 
time  from  football.  “I  wanted  to  keep  coach- 
ing and  be  out  on  nice  fall  days,”  commented 
Stewart,  "so  soccer  is  kind  of  my  salvation 
farm.  Plus,  I learn  too,  because  I had  never 
played  before.” 

Stutz  retired  from  coaching  to  watch  his 
son  play  basketball  at  Lawrence  North  and 
feels  he  will  never  coach  again.  “I  enjoyed  it 
(coaching)  a lot.  There’s  a lot  of  fond 
memories  having  gone  here,  played  here, 
and  coached  here,”  explained  Stutz. 

Stewart  feels  he  terminated  coaching 
football  because  he  did  not  spend  enough 
time  teaching  his  students  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 


Former  basketball  coach  Jim  Stutz  dis- 
cusses the  game’s  action  with  former 
athletic  director  Sam  Kelly  (Photo  by 
Eric  Wilson). 

Stutz  feels  the  basketball  team  is  not  ap- 
preciated as  much  as  it  was  during  his  years 
at  Howe.  "There  are  still  some  loyal  fans,” 
he  pointed  out,  "just  not  as  many  of  them. 
Now  there  are  more  outside  activities  kids 
participate  in  and  they  have  jobs  to  take  up 
their  time.  It’s  a very  unfortunate  trend.” 

Stewart  also  feels  that  sports  and  coach- 
ing are  not  appreciated  enough.  “There’s 
always  someone  who  thinks  they  know  more 
about  the  game  then  you  do.  They  don’t  ap- 
preciate the  long  hours  and  hard  work,” 
Stewart  said,  “they  just  appreciate  it  if  you 
win.” 

Stewart  and  Stutz  agree  that  their  coach- 
ing experiences  have  made  them  more  ap- 
preciative of  the  game.  Both  also  miss  coach- 
ing. “Any  coach  would  miss  it,”  said  Stutz, 
“but  I foresee  great  things  for  the  basketball 


program  here  at  Howe.”  Stewart  explained, 
"You  do  the  best  you  can  and  take  what  you 
can.  That’s  all  any  coach  can  ask,  but,  sure,  I 
miss  it.” 

One  of  Stutz’s  happiest  memories  was 
when  the  ’64  team  won  the  regional  and 
upset  Anderson  in  the  semi-state.  Stewart’s 
most  pleasant  memory  was  beating  the 
Warren  Central  Warriors  “and  we  weren’t 
even  supposed  to  be  on  the  field  with  them,” 
said  Stewart. 

Stewart  feels  another  high  point  was  in 
another  Warren  game.  "A  6'5"  end  was 
going  to  catch  a pass  (for  Warren)  and  our 
5'5"  halfback  caught  it,”  Stewart  said, 
“That  was  great!!” 

Stutz  said  he  was  crushed  when  Beech 
Grove  smashed  the  Hornet’s  18-game  win- 
ning streak  by  one  point  in  the  afternoon 
game  of  the  ’66  regional.  “We  had  a lot  of 
great  accomplishments,  though,”  Stutz  said, 
“When  you  coach  at  any  one  place  for  a long 
time  there’s  a lot  of  fluctuation  between  ups 
and  downs,  but  I had  blessed,  loyal,  know- 
ledgeable assistants  coaches.  They  made  my 
job  a lot  easier.” 

Some  of  Howe’s  major  accomplishments 
during  Stutz’s  21  years  were  having  four 
teams  rated  in  the  top  ten,  one  city  champ- 
ionship, three  sectional  wins,  one  regional 
title,  and  a top-ranked  ’66  team.  Stutz  ended 
his  coaching  years  with  a winning  record. 

Stewart  feels  some  of  the  team’s  best  ac- 
complishments were  an  undefeated  season 
and  a year  when  they  only  lost  one  game. 
After  coaching  1 8 years  Stewart  feels  his  at- 
titude towards  coaching  have  changed. 
“When  I first  started  coaching  it  was  just 
winning  and  losing,”  said  Stewart.  “Now  it’s 
not  just  winning  and  losing;  when  the  game  is 
over,  the  game  is  over,”  commented 
Stewart.  “There’s  a fine  line  between  values 
and  the  perspective  of  going  all  out  to  win.” 


Howe  has  high  hopes  at  Columbus 


Four  teams  will  compete  in  the 
Columbus  East  Boys  Gymnastics 
Invitational  Saturday.  One  will  be 
f'Howe,  hoping  for  a strong  show- 
ing. 

Boys  gymnastics  at  Howe  has 
traditionally  been  very  strong 
and,  according  to  Athletic  Direc- 
tor and  coach  Rick  Hewitt,  it  will 
be  again  this  year. 

Last  year  the  gymnasts  had  the 
second  best  year,  based  on 


points,  since  the  team’s  forma- 
tion. “With  the  return  of  all- 
arounders  Tom  Strange  and 
Stacey  Gains  the  scoring  base 
should  improve  even  mo, re,” 
Hewitt  said.  Hewitt  also  stated 
that  in  comparing  this  team  with 
last  year’s,  “It’s  really  too  early 
to  tell,”  but  he  added  that  the 
team  is  still  developing. 

Tomorrow’s  invitational  will 
see  four  teams  competing,  these 


teams  are  Howe,  Columbus  East, 
Southport  and  Seymour. 

Hewitt  said,  “Columbus  East 
last  year  emphasized  all-around 
development  of  a strong  base  of 
fundamentals.”  About  Southport 
he  commented,  “They  consist  of 

mostly  new  gymnasts,  but 
they’re  working  hard  to  achieve 
new  goals.”  Seymour  partici- 
pated in  the  Howe  Invitational 


Invitational 

Dec.  I I , but  Hewitt  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  look  at  them. 

“Even  though  we  lost  to  An- 
derson, I am  hoping  for  a good 
showing  in  the  events,  especially 
in  vaulting,”  commented  Hewitt. 
Vaulting  has  always  been  a strong 
area  for  Howe. 

In  the  rest  of  the  areas  our 
strengths  are  not  where  they 
could  or  should  be,”  concluded 
Hewitt. 
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Wrestlers  suffer  tough  season 


The  Howe  wrestling  team  will 
compete  tomorrow  in  the  Howe 
Sectional.  The  team  has  had  a tough 
season,  which  has  seen  them  end 
with  a 5-5  record. 

Coach  Jim  Arvin  is  pleased  with 
his  team’s  year  explain  that  four  of 
the  five  losses  have  come  at  the 
hands  of  state  ranked  teams.  Num- 
bers one  Delta,  two  Cathedral, 
twelve  Beech  Grove,  and  eighteen 
Bloomington  North  have  defeated 
, the  Hornets  this  year  in  dual  meets. 

The  Hornet  grapplers  also  have 
placed  well  in  several  tournaments 
including  a fifth  place  finish  in  the 
city  tournament. 

According  to  Arvin  all  of  these  ac- 
complishments have  come  with  the 
absence  of  several  key  wrestlers  due 
to  injuries.  Seniors  Albert 
Schlebecker,  Jim  Wilson,  and  Keith 
Ransom  have  all  suffered  injuries 
during  the  course  of  the  season,  but 
will  be  in  condition  for  tomorrow’s 
sectional. 

“It’s  been  a tough  year,  but  our 
moral  has  stayed  high,”  stated  coach 
Jerry  McLeish. 


Coach  Jim  Arvin  shouts  out  instructions  dur- 
ing the  Manual  meet  (Photo  by  Lisa 
Wynalda). 


An  official  raises  the  hand  of  junior  David 
Smith  after  a winning  bout  with  a Manual  op- 
ponent (Photo  by  Lisa  Wynalda).  Freshman  Orren  Killibrew  takes  control  in  his  bout  against  Manual. 


Swimming 

The  boys  swim  team  wiil 
compete  tomorrow  in  the 
city  tournament. 

Second-year-coach  Steve 
Dunlap  feels  that  John  Mar- 
shall High  School  is  the  fa- 
vored school  to  win  the  title 
and  the  Hornets  should  place 
fourth  or  fifth,  but  William 
Rosenstihl,  coach  of  Marshall, 
feels  that  it  will  be  between 
Tech  and  Chatard;  then  Mar- 


Gym  Shorts 

shall,  followed  by  Howe,  Ar- 
lington and  Washington. 

According  to  Dunlap 
Howe’s  weakness  is  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  team  members 
are  new.  The  team’s  strengths 
will  be  their  depth  and  impro- 
ving times. 

Seniors  Jerry  Doninger  and 
juniors  Mark  Forster  and  Alan 
Hughes  will  lead  the  team  into 
the  tournament. 


Gymnastics 

The  girls  gymnastics  team 
will  compete  this  Thursday  in 
a tri-meet  at  Ben  Davis  High 
School. 

First-year  coaches  Jenny 
Strange  and  Krista  Shepard 
feel  that  ’ir  girls  will  win 
the  meet,  followed  by  Ben 
Davis,  then  Columbus  North. 
Coaches  Miss  Strange  and 
Miss  Shepard  feel  the  Hornets 
should  win  because  of  their 


work,  improvements  and 
good  attitudes  toward  their 
meets. 

Their  weaknesses,  accord- 
ing to  the  coaches,  will  be  the 
uneven  bars  and  that  their 
(the  coaches’)  “new  prog- 
ram” needs  to  be  built.  The 
team’s  strengths  are  the  vault- 
ing and  a strong  floor  exercise 
squad,  according  to  Miss 
Shepard  and  Miss  Strange. 
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Hornet  girls  to  compete  in  basketball  sectionals 


Dennis  Bailey 


This  weekend  the  girls  varsity 
basketball  team  will  begin  com- 
petition in  the  sectionals.  Five 
other  teams  will  be  competing 
against  the  Hornets  for  the  sec- 
tional crown:  Beech  Grove, 
Franklin  Central,  Indianapolis 
Lutheran,  Manual  and  Roncalli. 


mented  Hornet  Coach  Otis 
Curry.  “We  shouldn't  lose  unless 
we  don’t  play  well;  we’ve  got 
more  talent  than  they  do,”  he  ad- 
ded. 

Curry  also  commented  on 
some  of  the  talent  possessed  by 
other  teams.  One  of  the  girls  he 
mentioned  was  Leann  Moss  of 
Franklin  Central. 


Of  the  five  teams  the  Hornets 
will  be  facing  they  have  previ- 
ously played  two  of  them,  Beech 
Grove  and  Manual.  Both  games 
ended  in  victories  for  the  Hor- 
nets. “It’s  nice  to  have  played 
them  or  have  seen  them  play  so 
we  know  what  to  expect,”  com- 


“She’s our  shooter  and  has 
been  playing  well  the  last  several 
games,"  commented  Franklin 
Central  coach  Marvin  Knoop. 
Miss  Moss,  the  Flashes  6'2" 
center,  has  averaged  over  15 
points  per  game  for  the  Flashes. 
As  a team,  Knoop  commented 
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that  “we’re  (the Flashes  in  the 
middle.  Howe  and  Manual  would  » 
fight  it  out.”  As  for  the  other 
teams,  he  feels  he  will  have  a "de- 
cent matchup.” 

Another  player  who  received 
her  share  of  mentions  was  Manu- 
al’s Paula  Crowdus.  Although 
Miss  Crowdus  is  only  5'7",  she 
average  10  rebounds  and  22 
points  per  game.  According  to 
Manual  coach  Steve  Miller, 
“Paula  is  an  experienced  girl  and 
one  of  our  key  players.” 

As  for  Manual’s  hopes  for  win- 
ning the  sectional,  coach  Miller 
said,  “We  haven’t  been  playing 
well  lately  but  we’re  trying  to  get 
our  act  together.  But  I’d  have  to 


say  Howe  is  in  the  driver’s  seat 
now.”  The  Redskins’  team  is  the 
defending  sectional  champ. 

Curry  is  not  bothered  by  all 
this  talent  on  other  teams.  Curry 
remarked,  “These  girls  score  20 
or  30  points  per  game  where  our 
leading  scorer  usually  has  around 
1 4 or  16.  When  their  top  players 
aren’t  playing  well,  neither  does 
the  team,  but  when  one  of  our 
girls  isn’t  playing  well  someone 
else  takes  up  the  slack.” 

Team  captain  Teresa  Jones 
said,  “We’ve  got  the  talent  to 
win  and  if  we  work  for  it  we’ve 
got  it  won.” 
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Briefly  speaking  . . . 

C.O.E. . . . Five  Howe  students  placed 
in  the  annual  Office  Education  Associa- 
tion contest  at  Tech  High  School  Feb. 
12. 

The  students,  Kelli  Irons,  Mary  Cope, 
Chris  Ehrgott,  Nora  Newport,  and 
Sherri  Cox  were  among  400  students 
from  16  schools  that  were  in  the  dis- 
trict competition. 

Miss  Irons  won  first  place  in  general 
clerical  division,  second  in  verbal  com- 
munications and  sixth  in  job  interview- 
ing. Miss  Cope  also  brought  back  a 
trophy  in  general  clerical  by  placing 
second.  Miss  Ehrgott  and  Miss  Newport 
took  the  first  two  places  in  records 
management  while  Miss  Cox  placed 
fifth  in  the  receptionist  event. 

Those  who  placed  in  the  top  three 
positions  of  their  event  are  now  going 
to  compete  at  the  state  level  which  will 
be  March  18-20  at  the  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel. 

Music  . . . Last  Saturday  the  music  de- 
partment participated  in  the  state  vocal 
and  instrumental  contest  at  Butler  Uni- 
versity. 

Placing  first  in  their  divisions  were 
Trinia  Cox  and  Julie  Reynolds.  Linda 
Eastman  and  Kristen  Frederickson 
finished  second  in  their  categories.  Also 
finishing  second  was  Dan  Shockley  who 
was  the  only  male  vocalist  participating 
from  this  school. 

Next  on  the  choirs’  agenda  is  the 

Circle  City  Calendar 


All-City  Girls'  Festival  taking  place  at 
Arlington  HS,  on  March  23. 

Open  Up  . . . The  PTSA  will  sponsor  an 
open  house  March  8.  There  will  be  a 
short  business  meeting  at  7 p.m.  where 
refreshments  will  be  served.  Then  pa- 
rents may  speak  with  teachers  until 
8:30  or  9.  All  parents  are  encouraged  to 
attend  as  well  as  students. 

The  PTSA  is  also  planning  a board 
meeting  Tuesday,  7 p.m.  to  discuss  the 
spring  festival  scheduled  for  April  30. 
Parent  and  teacher  support  is  seriously 
needed.  Those  interested  in  serving  on 
the  board  as  an  officer  are  urged  to  call 
the  school  and  leave  their  name  and 
phone  number. 

I.U.  Honors  ...  Five  Howe  students 
have  completed  the  final  phase  of  the 
I.U.  Honors  program.  Before  par- 
ticipating in  the  interview,  the  Howe 
students  had  to  pass  a test  in  their 
foreign  language,  and  be  chosen  after 
the  application  process. 

French  students,  Stephanie  Bett, 
Shannon  Dunlap,  and  Lesli  Rosier,  Ger- 
man student,  Stephen  Enz,  and  Spanish 
student,  Marsha  Snedigar  will  learn  the 
results  of  their  interview  taken  Feb.  1 7. 
The  students  will  be  notified  in  mid- 
March  as  to  whether  they  will  partici- 
pate in  the  honors  program  this  sum- 
mer. 


Feb.  25-Mar.  12 
Mar.  I 
Mar.  2-6 

Mar.  8 
Mar.  12 


Mar.  14 
Mar.  19 

April  16 


Kismet,  Footlite  Musicals,  Hedback  Community 
Theater.  For  more  information,  call  926-6630. 
Neil  Young,  7:30  p.m..  Market  Square  Arena. 
For  more  information,  call  639-4444. 

Ice  Capades,  Market  Square  Arena.  Call  639- 
4444  for  more  information. 

Peter  Pan,  Clowes  Memorial  Hall.  For  more 
information,  call  924-1267. 

Triumph  and  Golden  Earring,  8:00  p.m..  Mar- 
ket Square  Arena.  For  more  information,  call 
639-4444. 

Harlem  Globetrotters,  7:30,  Market  Square 
Arena.  For  information,  call  639-4444. 

Gordon  Lightfoot,8:00  p.m.,  Clowes  Memorial 
Hall.  For  ticket  information,  call  924-1267. 
Alabama  and  Juice  Newton,  7:30  p.m..  Market 
Square  Arena.  For  more  information,  call  639- 
4444. 
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Howe  students  can  participate 
in  many  writing  contests  spon- 
sored by  various  organizations 
around  the  state. 

The  Indianapolis-Marion 
County  Public  Library  Founda- 
tion is  sponsoring  a creative  writ- 
ing contest  for  its  registered 
borrowers.  Five  age  divisions 
exist — three  for  elementary 
school  pupils,  one  for  high  school 
students  and  one  for  adults.  The 
children’s  winners  will  each  re-, 
ceive  $75  and  the  winners  from 
the  two  older  age  groups  will  re- 
ceive $100. 

Each  division  has  categories  for 
poetry  and  prose.  Persons  may 
submit  only  one  entry  in  each 
category.  These  entries  should 
be  typed  or  written  legibly  on 
8'A"  by  II " paper. 


Elementary  school  students’ 
entries  should  not  exceed  500 
words.  High  school  and  adult  en- 
tries should  be  limited  to  under 
1,000  words.  The  deadline  is 

March  18,  1983. 

The  Ball  State  English  Depart- 
ment’s 1983  High  School  Crea- 
tive Writing  Contest  is  open  to 
anyone  in  grades  7-12.  The 
categories  are  poetry,  short 
story,  and  essay.  Prizes  for  each 
category  are  first,  $15;  second, 
$10;  and  third,  $5.  The  deadline 
for  entries  is  March  18,  1983. 

A maximum  of  three  poems, 
one  short  story  and  one  essay 
may  be  submitted  by  each  stu- 
dent. Entries  must  be  typewrit- 
ten and  should  include  the  wri- 
ter’s name  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  his  school.  The  deadline 
for  entries  is  March  18,  1983. 


Among  other  contests  is  “The 
Avon  Flare  Young  Adult  Novel 
Contest  which  is  open  to  youth  in 
grades  7-12.  The  deadline  for 
novels  is  Sept.  30,  1983.  For 
more  information  write:  Avon 
Book,  Room  4 1 3,  959  Eighth  Av- 
enue, New  York,  New  York 
10019. 

Ballantine  Books  is  sponsoring 
a science  fiction  adventure  con- 
test. For  additional  information 
write:  Ballantine  Books,  A Divi- 
sion of  Random  House,  Inc.,  201 
East  50th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10022. 

The  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction is  sponsoring  the 
“State  Scholarly  Writing  Con- 
test which  is  for  seniors  only. 
The  deadline  for  entries  is  March 
15,  1983.  For  more  information 
contact  the  English  office. 


Some  enchanted  evening 

Seniors  Steve  Moore  and  Kristen  Frederickson  rehearse  a scene  from  the  spring  musical. 
South  Pacific.  Center  seat  tickets  for  $ 3 and  side  seat  tickets  for  $2  will  be  on  sale  at  the  finance 
office  and  from  cast  members. 

Writing 

Contests  challenge  students’  skills 


Youth  to  meet 

mm 


with  leaders 


•Two  Howe  sophomores  will 


be  included  in  the  over  14,000 
students  from  all  over  the  United 
States  who  go  to  Washington 
D.C.  to  attend  Close  Up;  a study 
of  the  government,  the  last  week 
of  April. 

John  Sablan  and  Bill  Tongate 
will  attend  meetings,  discussions 
and  question-and-answer  ses- 
sions, matching  their  wits  with 
experts. 

According  to  Walter  Davis, 
history  teacher,  the  sophomores 
will  meet  with  congressmen, 
cabinet  members,  television  cor- 
respondents and  “hopefully 
people  from  the  White  House,” 
he  added. 

Although  there  are  many  4 
seminars  and  workshops  to  at- 
tend, Close  Up  is  not  all  study. 
There  is  a Broadway  production 
to  enjoy,  a pizza  party  to  attend 
and,  the  last  evening,  a formal 
dinner  and  dance  Is  given. 

“The  basic  idea  (of  Close  Up) 

Is  for  high  school  students  to  go 
to  Washington  D.C.  to  get  first- 


about  government  functions, 
leaders  and  problems  facing  the 
government  and  the  news 
media,”  said  Davis. 


1 According  to  Davis,  they  team 
the  problems  and  frustrations 
people  hf 
to  live  with 
.the  $rt  of 


ible,  a student  must  be  in  th 
I Oth,  I I th  or  12th  grade  4ft 
must  do  satisfactory  work  i 


Davis  is  hoping  to  get  a C 


i costs  and  to 
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Social  studies  students  to  visit  D.C. 


Some  members  of  the  World 
Civilization  and  International  Re- 
lations  classes  will  visit 
Washington  D.C.  March  10 
through  March  1 4. 

The  students  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Ron  Finkbiner,  Jerry 
McLeish,  and  Jim  Arvin.  Approx- 
imately 70  students  will  be  going 
and  the  trip  will  be  counted  as 
part  of  their  grade.  If  some  stu- 
dents are  unable  to  attend,  they 
will  be  given  a project  to  be  done 
on  which  they  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive equivalent  credit. 

To  be  able  to  attend  the  stu- 
dent must  be  enrolled  in  Ad- 
vanced World  Civilization, 
World  Civilization  3 or  4,  or  In- 
ternational Relations.  To  qualify 
for  International  Relations  a stu- 
dent had  to  take  World  Civiliza- 
tion as  a freshman  or  sophomore. 

The  students  attending  usually 


sell  four  cases  of  M&M's  and  pay 
$250  for  the  all-expenses  paid 
trip.  The  only  thing  not*paid  for  is 
lunch  for  four  days.  But,  a student 
can  sell  more  M&M’s  and  pay  less. 
Each  case  of  the  candy,  after  the 
original  four,  accounts  for  $ I 2 off 
the  final  cost.  According  to 
McLeish,  “We  (the  teachers)  do 
this  for  those  who  otherwise 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  go.  It’s  a good 
experience  and  we  want  them  to 
benefit  from  it.” 


“We  go  to  each  place  for 
its  historical  significance.” 


A few  of  the  places  the  stu- 
dents will  be  visiting  are:  the 
Washington  Monument,  The 
White  House,  Capitol  Hill,  the 
Vietnam  Memorial,  Ford’s 
Theatre,  and  the  Islamic  Mosque. 


They  will  be  residing  at  the 
Ramada  Inn  Seminary  in  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia. 

McLeish  said  they  have  exer- 
cised a rotation  of  trips  for  the 
past  three  years.  The  teachers 
rotate  New  Y ork,  which  they  vis- 
ited last  year,  Washington  D.C. 
and  Montreal,  Canda.  In  New 
York,  they  visit  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Embassy.  The  pur- 
pose for  going  to  Montreal  is  to 
compare  the  differences  in  cul- 
ture. In  Washington,  they  visit 
the  embassies  and  the  mosque. 

Though  county  and  city 
schools  alike  may  take  trips, 
Howe  is  unusual.  "Howe  is  the 
only  city  school  with  such  a large 
number  of  people  going,”  said 
McLeish. 

In  future  years,  McLeish  says 


they  hope  to  visit  London,  Eng- 
land or  Ottawa,  Canada.  “We  go 
to  each  place  for  its  historical 
significance.  They’re  all  interna- 
tional and  fit  in  very  well  with  our 
courses  on  World  Civilization 
and  International  Relations,”  said 
McLeish,  “even  if  the  cirriculum 
might  change  we  hope  to  adjust 
and  find  a way  to  continue  this 
beneficial  program  for  our  stu- 
dents.” 

McLeish  feels  the  trip  is  a "to- 
tal learning  experience.  They  go 
to  a lot  of  different  places  and 
learn  a lot  about  yesterday  and 
today,  but  they  also  learn  trust 
and  cooperation,”  said  McLeish, 
“This  may  be  the  first  time  the 
kids  are  really  away  from  home. 
They  learn  to  share  and  get  along, 
even  if  it’s  only  learning  to  share  a 
room  and  a hairdryer  with  three 
other  people.” 


State  proposes  increase  in  graduation  requirements 


Indiana  high  school  students  will  face  a 
tougher  road  through  high  school  if  the  State 
Board  of  Education  accepts  a proposal  to  raise 
graduation  requirements. 

The  present  requirements  state  that  a stu- 
dent must  complete  32  credits  to  graduate. 
The  proposal  before  the  board’s  Commission 
on  General  Education  will  raise  that  total  to 
38;  raise  language  arts  from  six  to  eight  cre- 
dits; raise  social  studies  from  four  to  five  cre- 
dits; raise  science  from  two  to  four  credits; 
and  raise  math  from  two  to  four  credits. 

John  Herrald,  state  director  of  curriculum, 
says  that  the  commission  will  probably  not 
vote  on  the  proposal  until  May,  and  that  if  the 
proposal  is  passed,  the  requirements  will  not 
go  into  effect  until  the  fall  of  1 984  for  incom- 
ing freshmen.  All  other  requirements  will  go 
into  effect  in  the  fall  of  1985. 

Herrald  says  that  one  reason  for  the  prop- 
osed changes  is  a major  shift  in  Indiana’s 
employment  industry.  “Traditionally,  Indiana 
has  been  a heavy,  car-producing  industry,”  he 
said.  “The  demand  (for  that  industry)  is  not 
there,  and  most  indicators  are  it  won’t  return. 
Industries  are  re-tooling  their  assembly  lines 
with  robots. 


“Jobs  involving  communications  will  in- 
crease,” he  said.  “This  is  a high-tech  age  that 
involves  math,  science,  and  writing.” 

Another  reason,  according  to  Herrald,  is 
that  American  students  are  not  doing  as  well 
as  their  global  counterparts.  Citing  a recent 
study,  he  said  that  five  million  Soviet  Union 
students  are  taking  trigonometry,  compared 
to  five  hundred  thousand  American  students. 

“In  order  to  compete  in  the  international 
marketplace,  we’ll  need  students  with  more 
high-tech  and  communications  background,” 
said  Herrald. 

He  also  emphasized  the  need  for  students 
to  be  able  to  learn.  “It  comes  as  a great  shock 
to  someone  who  worked  for  a very  rich  salary 
on  an  assembly  line  to  be  suddenly  faced  with 
no  job,”  he  commented.  “They  feel  they’re  no 
longer  needed.  The  ability  to  learn  a new  job  is 
something  we  envision  students  needing.” 

Admitting  the  new  requirements  could 
cause  some  problems,  Herrald  states,  “If  the 
requirements  are  there,  there  needs  to  be 
some  sort  of  assistance  (for  state  schools). 
They’ll  need  more  money.  This  is  a point 
we’re  going  to  be  struggling  with  for  the  next 


several  years.” 

One  of  the  problems  is  the  requirement  for 
basic  computer  literacy  and  the  lack  of  com- 
puters in  most  Indiana  school  systems.  Her- 
rald said  there  is  a bill  in  the  General  Assembly 
which  will  provide  funding  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  the  purchase  of  computer 
equipment.  Another  bill  will  offer  financial  in- 
centives to  prospective  math  and  science 
teachers. 

Dr.  Irving  Levy,  an  admissions  counselor  at 
Indiana  University-Purdue  University  at  In- 
dianapolis (IUPUI),  thinks  that  raised  re- 
quirements will  help  college-bound  students. 
“IUPUI,  along  with  many  other  universities 
and  colleges  in  Indiana,  has  higher  admissions 
requirements  higher  than  the  high  school 
graduation  requirements,”  he  said.  “Our  con- 
cern is  that  they  often  fail  to  meet  the  admis- 
sions requirements  and  have  to  be  put  in  spe- 
cial classes  in  order  to  be  admitted:’’ 

Levy  also  says  that  competition  in  college  is 
much  tougher  than  in  high  school. 

Beginning  this  fall,  incoming  IUPUI  students 
will  take  tests  to  determine  which  English  and 
math  classes  they  will  be  placed  in.  As  for  high 
school  students.  Levy  says  they  “ought  to  be 
demanding  the  best  possible  education  their 
high  school  can  provide.” 


Dudley , McGovern  need  treatment  for  mediocre  ‘Lovesick’ 


“Lovesick”  starring  Dudley  Moore,  Elizabeth  McGovern,  John 
Houston,  and  Alec  Guinness,  is  a romantic  comedy  about  a married 
psychiatrist  who  falls  in  love  with  one  of  his  patients. 

Moore  plays  Dr.  Saul  Benjamin  whose  life  is  “just  tolerable”  before 
Chloe  Allen  walks  into  his  office.  Chloe  (Elizabeth  McGovern)  is  a 
young  playwright  suffering  from  anxiety  attacks.  She  is  referred  to 
Saul  after  her  previous  doctor  dies.  Saul  agrees  to  treat  her  even 
though  he  has  become  infatuated  with  her. 

After  a rather  desperate  act  forces  him  to  admit  his  feelings,  Chloe 
reveals  her  love  as  well.  Saul  then  leaves  his  wife  (who  has  been  having 
an  affair  with  a wacky  artist)  and  moves  in  with  Chloe. 

To  preserve  their  relationship,  the  two  must  deal  with  Saul’s  very 
strange  clients,  Chloe’s  devotion  to  her  play,  and  Saul’s  colleagues 
who  think  he  is  no  longer  competent  because  he  returned  money  to  a 
patient  whom  he  felt  he  hadn’t  really  helped  and  prefers  to  spend  his 
time  helping  the  people  of  the  street  in  a dingy  clinic. 

After  everyone  has  told  them  their  relationship  is  wrong,  they  too 
begin  to  have  doubts.  Alas,  as  it  is  wont  to  do,  love  gets  the  better  part 


of  them. 

"Lovesick”  is  a pleasing  movie,  but,  though,  all  the  actors  are  good, 
they  are  not  “made”  for  the  parts.  Moore  does  bring  his  popular 
bumbled  charm  to  the  part  of  Saul,  but  the  character  isn’t  dependent 
on  it. 

Miss  McGovern,  who  was  wonderful  in  “Ordinary  People”  and  an 


absolute  nothing  in  “Ragtime”,  seems  to  have  found  a spot  some- 
where in  between  in  “Lovesick”. 

“Lovesick”,  though  not  a laugh-a-minute  movie,  is  affectionate, 
warm  and  happy.  Regardless  of  the  advertisement,  “Lovesick”  is  not 
only  for  the  incurably  romantic.  It  is  for  anyone  who  enjoys  a light 
hearted  movie  that  makes  you  smile. 


Want  to  be  more  than 


"When  people  ask  me 
why  I like  Franklin  College, 
one  answer  always  comes  to 
mind— it’s  the  personal 
attention  that  students  receive. 
Professors,  coaches  and 
administrators  recognize  the 
importance  of  each  individual. 
They  provide  academic  and 
personal  guidance,  but  they 
also  give  students  the  room 
they  need  to  learn  and  grow.” 
—Julie  Jones  '84 

Franklin  College  is  a four  year, 
private,  church-related  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  college. 


Founded  in  1834. 

Located  20  miles  south  of 
Indianapolis. 

For  further  information 
contact: 

Office  of  Admissions 
Franklin  College 
Franklin,  Indiana  46131 
317-736-8441  ext.  201 


The  Spring  and  Summer  weather  is  here. 

Come  into  (Store’s  Name)  where  our  Bass 
Sunjuns  have  just  arrived.  You’ll  find 
these  sandals  to  be  high  in  quality,  Bass 
Sunjuns  ....  a welcome  summer  tradition. 

"VvvcxaXaav^  bootery 


10th  & ARLINGTON  SHOPPING  PLAZA 
INDIANAPOLIS  357-2321 

HOWS:  MON.-THURS.  9-«.  FRI.  9-8,  SAT.  9-5 
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Letter 

policy 

Letters  to  the  editors  are 
welcome.  They  must  not, 
however,  include  invasions  of 
privacy,  personal  attacks,  gos- 
sip or  hearsay  or  libel  of  any 
sort.  All  criticism  must  be 
kept  constructive  and  taste- 
ful. Names  will  be  withheld 
upon  request. 

The  opinion  pages  are  a 
forum  of  expression.  Edito- 
rials will  comment  on  relevant 
issues  and  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  student  body  of 
Howe  and  the  surrounding 
community. 


One-time  flower  children  ignore  threats  of  r 
New  generation  strives  to  re-enact  peace 


During  the  Vietnam  war,  a vast  peace  movement  largely  supported 
by  youth  spread  over  the  U.S.  Through  non-violent  actions  they  at- 
tempted to  improve  their  world.  They  refused  to  bury  their  heads  in 
the  sand  and  instead  faced  the  urgent  issues  of  their  time.  Though  not 
always  successful,  their  efforts  brought  much  needed  attention  to 
these  matters. 

Now  the  war  is  over,  but  many  things  still  need  change.  And  where 
are  the  so-called  rebels  who  »cre  set  on  changing  the  world?  Have 
they  settled  for  changing  diapers?  Some  would  say  they  simply  grew 
up,  but  does  growing  up  mean  giving  up? 

Apparently  many  groups  of  today’s  young  people  do  not  think  so. 
Regardless  of  the  general  apathetic  feeling  of  the  adult  public,  these 
kids  have  banded  together  to  show  their  opposition  of  one  of  the 
most  frightening  aspects  of  our  modern  world:  the  nuclear  arms  race. 


Many  of  these  organizations  have  established  “peace  conferences” 
to  inform  teenagers  of  the  issue,  how  they  affect  teens,  and  what  teens 
can  do. 

Too  often  people  ignore  a serious  problem,  feeling  that  it  is  not 
worthy  of  their  time.  They  think  that  it  won’t  matter  after  they  are 
dead.  “Let  someone  else  worry,”  they  say.  “We’ve  got  better  things 
to  do.” 

Maybe  it  is  the  job  of  each  generation  to  concern  itself  with  the 
issues  of  their  time.  Maybe  the  older  generations  are  just  in  feeling 
they  havefdone  their  part  and  deserve  a rest.  But  what  makes  some- 
one exempt  from  caring  about  the  world? 

It’s  relieving  to  see  the  young  proving  a glimmer  of  hope  as  many 
adults  ignore  and  even  support  this  deadly  war-game  being  played  by 
the  governments  of  our  world. 


Point 


Q.  Should  pa- 
rents  be  notified 
when  their  chil- 
dren buy  birth  con- 
trol? 


Chris  Endsley 


A.  “Yes,  if  the  pa- 
rents can  know  their 
kids  are  pregnant 
they  should  know  if 
they  get  it  ( birth  con- 
trol.)” 


Alberta  Campbell 


‘Yes,  because 
they  have  a right  to 
know  what  you're 
doing  when  you’re 
underage.” 


Pass-thirsty  faculty  ignores  parking  lot  vandals 


may  | see  y0uR  pass  pue ase. 


Brent  Johnson 

Co-editor-in-chief 

Anybody  know  the  Rolling 
Stones’  song,  "Shattered?”  Well, 
somebody  should  make  it  the 
theme  song  for  the  student  park- 
ing lot  at  Howe.  Seems  that  a few 
of  the  intellectuals  here  have  de- 
clared  open  season  on 
windshields  and  cars  in  general. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  ad- 
ministration, some  clever  guy  has 
decided  the  answer  to  the  “sec- 
urity problems”  at  Howe  is  to 
stop  all  students  who  try  to  leave 
the  building  after  eighth  period 
without  a pass.  Previously,  you 
couldn’t  get  in  the  building  (so 
many  people  want  to)  after 
eighth  period  without  a pass,  but 
you  could  at  least  leave  without 
one. 

This  all  reminds  me  of  the 
editorial  in  Tower  a couple 


months  ago.  That  editorial 
pointed  out  that  the  administra- 
tion pursued  Howe’s  hat- 
wearing  heathens  with  a ven- 
geance while  disregarding  the 
minor  stuff  like  smoking  on  cam- 
pus and  in  the  school  itself,  and  I 
ain’t  just  talkin’  tobacco. 

So  the  priorities  are  still  mixed 
up,  but  we’re  playing  with  a new 


deck  of  cards  now.  Principal 
Frank  Tout  claims  that  student 
parking  lot  security  is  not  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  administra- 
tion. I hope  he’s  planning  on  sel- 
ling that  parking  lot  to  a glass  re- 
cycling factory. 

What’s  interesting  is  that  I’ve 
never  heard  of  a vandalism  inci- 
dent in  the  teacher’s  parking  lot. 


Do  you  suppose  IPS  security  ig- 
nores their  parking  lot  too? 
Maybe  we  should  offer  to  switch 
parking  lots  with  the  teachers, 
just  to  see  how  they  react. 

I can’t  believe  it’s  that  difficult 
for  the  administration  to  patrol 
the  parking  lots  when  they  have 
so  much  manpower  for  catching 
passless  pupils  and  late-to-lunch 
people.  But  they  insist  on  making 
parking  at  school  a risk. 

I know  the  administration 
doesn’t  approve  of  parking-lot 
vandalism,  but  why  don’t  they  do 
some  thing  about  it?  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  the  jerks  who 
are  responsible  for  the  vandalism. 
You  guys  stink!  I’d  like  to  say  a 
few  other  things  about  you,  but 
there’s  this  darn  obscenity  law, 
and  you’d  probably  slash  my  tires. 
Fortunately,  I don’t  drive  to 
school.  Na-na. 


Editorial 

No  hats  rule  seems  petty; 
pressing  issues  remain 

Proper  dress  is  required  at  school.  But  who  is  to  say  what  is  proper 
and  what  is  not?  The  "no  hats”  rule,  strictly  enforced  here  at  Howe, 
was  created  to  agree  with  the  law  of  etiquette  that  males  wearing  hats 
indoors  is  not  correct.  Because  of  Title  IX,  requiring  equality  between 
the  sexes,  this  school  rule  was  stretched  to  include  girls  as  well. 

Dress  codes  have  always  been  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
society.  Many  of  our  mothers,  for  instance,  would  have  been  sus- 
pended for  wearing  anything  other  than  a dress  or  skirt  and  blouse  to 
school.  Now  it  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  sport  a tank-top,  short- 


shorts  and  a mini-skirt,  but  wearing  a winter  hat  in  the  lobby  may  bring 
a student  a sharp  reprimand. 

Many  students  feel  that  this  rule  is  a silly  one  and  cannot  see  that 
their  hats  are  disruptive  to  the  educational  process.  Hat  wearing  is  not 
harmful  to  one's  person,  nor  to  anyone  else,  unlike  so  many  things 
students  will  do  to  break  a rule.  But  it  is  certainly  much  easier  to  catch 
and  punish  a student  wearing  a hat  than  one  who  is  pushing  drugs, 
vandalizing,  or  smoking  on  campus,  all  very  commonplace  events  at 
Howe. 

Looking  at  this  list  makes  a rule  dictating  dress  seem  very  petty. 
Granted,  it  is  no  real  restriction  on  students’  rights,  but  is  it  worth 
teachers’  time  and  energy  to  plead  with  students  day  after  day  to 
remove  their  hats? 

The  rule  should  be  abolished  altogether,  so  that  teachers  can  worry 
about  the  important  rules  instead  of  such  a senseless  regulation. 


Counterpoint 


A. “No,  because 
it's  an  invasion  of  the 
kids’  privacy.” 


Shay  Harvey 


A.  “No,  because 
kids  should  be  able  to 
make  up  their  own 
minds.” 


Barbara  Snedigar 


Interviews  for  Point 
Counterpoint  are  con-’ 
ducted  with  randomly 
selected  Howe  stu- 
dents. 


A child’s  child 


I 


Heather  Cone 

Co-editor-in-chief 

"I  don’t  see  myself  as  a teenager  anymore.  I 
think  of  myself  as  Evan’s  mother  and  Charlie’s 
wife,”  says  17  year-old  Sarah  Clark  Asa,  a 
former  Howe  student.  For  Mrs.  Asa  and  her 
husband  Charles,  a 1982  Howe  graduate,  pa- 
renting became  a reality  “you  never  think  will 
happen  to  you”  in  November  when  their  son 
Evan  Scott,  pictured  on  the  cover,  was  born. 

According  to  the  Asas,  teen-parenthood  is  a 
“lifetime  deal”  which  is  often  misrepresented. 
“It’s  not  as  rough  as  everybody  tells  you,” 
commented  Asa,  who  noted  that  counselors  at 
Howe  had  pressed  for  adoption  telling  the 
couple  the  child  would  “ruin  our  lives.” 

Pressures  still  exist  for  the  couple,  who  mar- 
ried a month  after  the  birth  of  their  child.  Mrs. 
Asa  commented,  “Financially,  things  aren’t  real 
good." 

The  family  lives  with  Asa’s  parents  and  are 
expected  to  provide'for  their  son  with  the  $ 1 40 
a month  salary  Asa  receives  from  delivering  piz- 
zas. 

Mrs.  Asa  added,  “I  didn’t  think  it  would  be 
this  expensive.”  Costs  for  such  items  as  formula 
and  disposable  diapers,  the  mother  says,  would 
have  to  be  cut  out  in  favor  of  breastfeeding  and 
cloth  diapers  if  she  did  not  have  the  support  of 
parents. 

Living  with  parents,  the  Asas  agree,  is  a st- 
rain. ”1  wouldn’t  recommend  living  with 
parents — you  have  to  make  allowances  on  both 
sides,”  noted  Mrs.  Asa. 

Asa  explained  that  he  often  feels  caught  in  a 
“three  way  triangle”  between  his  parents  and 
his  wife,  but  conceded,  “You  take  it  with  the 
territory.”  The  19  year-old  added  that  his  pa- 
rents felt  Mrs.  Asa  should  understand  that 
“You’re  not  Daddy’s  little  girl  anymore.” 

The  reaction,  say  the  teens,  of  their  parents 
to  their  son  has  been  both  good  and  bad.  Al- 
though they  argue  over  who  sees  the  baby  and 
when,  they  agree  that  the  boy’s  welfare  comes 
first.  Mrs.  Asa’s  mother  stated,  “It’s  good  to 
have  kids  while  you’re  young  because  you  can 
work  with  them  and  you  can  enjoy  them.” 

Living  with  the  family  also  makes  the  couple 
feel,  sometimes,  like  “three  year  olds”  and 
makes  it  difficult  to  have  a “real  marriage”.  Asa 
hopes  to  get  away  from  this  influence  in  June 
when  he  joins  the  Air  Force,  as  a morse  code 
operator. 

The  day-to-day  pressures,  expressed  Mrs. 
Asa,  are  always  present.  “He  runs  your  life. 
When  he’s  hungry,  you  feed  him,  when  he’s 


wet,  you  change  him.  He  didn’t  ask  to  be  born.” 
Asa  agreed  with  this,  saying,  “There’s  always 
something  to  be  concerned  about.” 

This  responsibility  “scares"  the  teen  but  he 
adds,  “He’s  mine  and  he  will  live  and  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.” 

The  father  says  he  does  not  mind  lending  a 
helping  hand,  asking  his  wife,  “I  help  out  don't 
I?”  to  which  she  responds,  “A  little.”  He  notes 
that  helping  out  often  involves  staying  up  late 
hours  with  a fussy  Evan,  adding  that  the  infant 
has  “got  some  lungs  on  him,  don’t  he?” 

The  parent  adds  however  that  he  would 
never  hit  the  baby  even  though  crying  “gets  on 
your  nerves.”  He  asks,  “How  can  anyone  hit  on 
a child?”  Mrs.  Asa  noted  that  if  she  felt  like  she 
might  beat  Evan,  she  would,  “put  him  in  his  crib 
and  lock  myself  in  the  closet.” 

The  teen  mother  also  feels,  however  that  it  is 
important  for  both  herself  and  Evan,  that  she 
“get  away"  from  him  sometimes.  She  noted 
that  the  grandparents  tried  to  make  sure  that 
the  two  get  out  often,  “even  if  its  just  to  go  to 
the  store." 

Asa  pointed  out,  however  that  the  neces- 
sities of  parenthood  were  most  important  and 
remarked,  “She’s  just  going  to  have  to  get  used 
to  it." 

“I’m  not  the  first,  and  I sure  won’t 
be  the  last.” 

Mrs.  Asa  says  she  is  willing  to  make  the  sac- 
rifices of  education,  freedom,  and  money  for 
her  child,  but  adds,  “I  envy  them  (those  who 
finish  school).” 

She  also  realizes  that  “It  would  be  hard  for 
me  to  go  back  now.”  She  feels  that  parenting 
has  made  her  more  mature  than  friends  her  age, 
but  does  not  regret  the  experience,  observing 
“You're  creating  life,  what  can  be  more  beauti; 
ful  than  that?” 

She  faces  adverse  reactions  to  her  experi- 
ence with  the  attitude,  “I’m  not  the  first,  and  I 
sure  won’t  be  the  last.”  She  feels  that  teens 
should  not  have  to  feel  “ashamed"  about  be- 
coming pregnant. 

Asa  concurs,  feeling  that  others  “judge  too 
much”  and  adding,  "If  your  slate's  clean,  then 
you  can  throw  stones.” 

Asa  remarked,  “It  gets  me  how  some  of  the 
kids  act  at  Howe."  He  observed  that  many  stu- 
dents are  “goody-two-shoes"  about  the  sub- 
ject of  teen-pregnancy.  The  graduate  added, 
"We  love  each  other  and  that’s  no  cardinal  sin.” 
The  Asas  hope  to  instill  a sense  of  self- 
respect  and  confidence  in  their  son  as  well  as 


the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Mo 
important  to  the  parents  is  making  sure  th 
Evan  knows  he  is  loved. 

“I  couldn’t  be  more  prouder  (sic),”  he  said. 

Asa  adds  that  he  hopes  to  create  an  opi 
environment  for  his  son  “to  become  his  ov 
person.”  “I’m  wanting  them  (his  children) 
make  their  own  future,”  he  commented. 

The  father  adds  that  the  single  requireme 
he  will  ask  of  his  wife  and  son  is  that  thr 
graduate  from  high  school.  Mrs.  Asa  expressl 
the  same  hope  that  her  son  will  “make  som 
thing  out  of  his  life.” 

Mrs.  Asa  feels  that  if  she  could  relive  the  e 
perience  of  becoming  a parent  she  would 
things  differently.  “I  know  now  you  have  to 
prepared.  I’d  probably  wait." 

She  concluded  by  telling  her  son,  “You  ci 
see  the  world  (if)  you  stand  up.  You  can  see  tl 
world.” 
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Teen  pregnancy  increases; 
attitudes  become  more  liberal 


Brent  Johnson 

Co-editor-in-chief 


iv  A 


ar  in  the  United  States, 
>n  teenage  girls  become 
Of  these  I . I million,  one 
I abort  the  child,  and  31 
marry.  The  rest  become 
rents. 


Teen  pregnancy  has  become  an 
increasing  problem  in  recent 
years,  but  attitudes  and  solutions 
concerning  it  have  changed  con- 
siderably. 

“There  is  a lot  more  teen  pre- 
gnancy than  there  was  20  or  30 
years  ago,”  said  Jan  Petty  of  Plan- 
ned Parenthood.  "There  are  a 
million  each  year.” 

Ms.  Petty  noted,  however, 
that  what  girls  pregnant  choose 
to  do  is  much  different  than  in  the 
past.  "Even  10  years  ago,  many 
teens  got  married  or  placed  the 
baby  for  adoption,”  she  said. 
“Now  one  third  choose  abortion 
and  the  rest  become  single  pa- 
rents.” 

Ms.  Petty  blames  the  increase 
in  pregnancies  on  the  fact  that 
“teenagers  are  having  sex  a lot 
more  today.”  As  for  public  at- 
titudes towards  pregnancies,  Ms. 
Petty  says  people  view  teen  pre- 
gnancy more  tolerantly  because 
“our  general  feelings  about  pre- 
marital sex  have  changed.  It  used 
. to  be  perfectly  acceptable  to  kick 
the  girl  out  of  school.  That’s  not 
even  legal  now.” 

Barbara  Near,  who  directs  a 
class  for  pregi.ar.t  teens  at  Tech 
High  School,  agrees  with  Ms. 
Petty.  “In  1970,  in  the  state  of 
Indiana,  you  could  not  attend 
school  and  be  pregnant,”  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Near  says  that  school  offi- 
cials are  “very  tolerant”  of  pre- 
gnant students  anymore,  and  that 
such  students  are  less  likely  to 
drop  out.  “The  closer  to  gradua- 
tion a girl  is,  the  more  likely  she  is 
to  complete  her  education,”  she 
said. 

Pregnant  girls  are  also  less 
likely  to  go  away  during  a pre- 
gnancy, said  Mrs.  Near.  “Basi- 
cally, the  young  ladies  stay  at 
home,”  she  said.  “Mothers- 
away-from-home  places  have 
shut  down  nationwide.” 

Ms.  Petty  cites  statistics  that 
four  of  every  ten  teenage  girls 


will  become  pregnant  each  year, 
and  two  of  those  four  will  give 
birth.  (Besides  abortion,  teens 
have  a high  miscarriage  rate). 
Only  four  percent  give  their 
babies  up  for  adoption.  One 
reason  girls  are  keeping  their 
babies  more  often,  Mrs.  Near 
says,  is  that  the  welfare  system 
makes  mothers  “better  able  to 
keep  the  babies  financially.” 

Thirty-one  percent  of  pre- 
gnant girls  got  married,  while 
thirty-eight  percent  aborted  the 
pregnancy.  The  rest  elected  to 
raise  the  child  on  their  own.  Ac- 
cording to  Ms.  Petty,  this  is  be- 
cause more  and  more  girls  wish 
to  keep  the  child,  but  do  not 
want  to  be  committed  to  a rela- 
tionship at  such  a young  age. 

“The  highest  divorce  rate  is 
among  couples  who  marry  be- 
cause of  pregnancy,”  she  said. 

“Many  of  the  mothers  tell  me 
they  don’t  want  to  make  a com- 
mitment to  any  one  man  right 
now,”  said  Mrs.  Near.  If  they  (the 
mothers)  were  raised  in  a 
single-parent  relationship,  they 
say,  “What’s  wrong  with  that? 
We  still  see  jokes  about  the  shot- 
gun wedding,  but  teens  today 
aren’t  buying  that.” 

Both  Ms.  Petty  and  Mrs.  Near 
encourage  the  father’s  involve- 
ment in  making  a decision  about 
the  pregnancy.  By  law,  the  father 
must  agree  to  giving  up  the  baby 
for  adoption. 

“It’s  very  common  in  a dating 
couple  for  a girl  to  consult  her 
boyfriend  a lot,”  said  Ms.  Petty. 
“But  it  depends  on  the  relation- 
ship.” Both  she  and  Mrs.  Near 
point  out,  however,  that  most  re- 
lationships between  the  parents 
are  broken  up  within  five  years 
after  the  pregnancy,  if  not 
sooner. 

“Fifty  percent  of  the  time  the 
girls  consult  the  fathers,”  said. 
Mrs.  Near.  After  the  baby  is  born, 
she  said,  the  fathers  sometimes 
‘‘take  care  of  the  baby  on 
weekends  or  babysit.”  She  en- 
courages fathers  to  come  to  the 


Friday  sessions  of  her  pregnancy 
class,  and  also  encourages 
mothers  to  file  for  paternity,  so 
that  the  father  will  meet  his  fi- 
nancial responsibility  to  the  child. 

Both  Mrs.  Near  and  Ms.  Petty 
see  several  solutions  for  the 
problem  of  teenage  pregnancy.  "I 
think  it  would  be  easier  for  teens 
not  to  be  involved  in  a sexual  re- 
lationship,” said  Ms.  Petty.  “But 
whether  they  do  or  not,  there 
needs  to  be  more  sexual  educa- 
tion everywhere.  Parents  need 
to  discuss  sex  more  with  their 
children.” 

‘‘As  an  educational  body, 
we’re  told  not  to  talk  about  it,” 
Mrs.  Near  said.  “But  it  needs  to 
be  repeated,  within  the  school, 
within  the  home,  and  possibly 
within  the  church.” 

Ms.  Petty  believes  birth  con- 
trol should  be  more  accessible  to 
teenagers,  and  protests  the  so- 
called  “squeal  rule,”  a Federal 
requirement  that  all 
government-supported  agencies 
that  distribute  contraceptives  to 
teenagers  notify  the  teen’s  pa- 
rents. “The  idea  is  for  parents  to 
discuss  birth  control  with  them, 
but  if  they  can’t  do  that,  they 
need  another  route  to  birth  con- 
trol,” she  said.  “Statistics  show 
they  won’t  abstain  from  sex,  but 
they  will  stop  coming  to  the 
clinic.” 

“They’re  going  to  do  it  any- 
way,” said  Mrs.  Near.  “Let  them 
be  armed  with  all  the  facts  before 
they  make  a decision.  She  ap- 
proves a judges  decision  that 
overturned  the  law  in  the  state  of 
New  York  last  week,  and  says  the 
rule  “will  cause  more  problems 
than  it’ll  ever  solve.  I don’t  care 
for  it  at  all.” 

Principle  Frank  Tout  said 
Howe  has  no  official  policy  con- 
cerning pregnant  students,  but 
“We  would  insist  that  the  stu- 
dent receive  medical  attention. 
We  would  certainly  not  encour- 
age that  girl  to  drop  out  of 
school.  Very  likely  they're  going 
to  have  to  support  that  baby.” 
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Drunk 

Driving 

One  man*s 
account  of  the 
tragic  loss  of  his 
brother 


Angie  Broughton 


A 29  year  old  man  and  a passenger  were 
making  a routine  drive  down  1-35  on  a cold  but 
dry  January  afternoon.  While  driving,  he  may 
have  thought  of  his  family,  what  awaited  him 
at  work  the  next  day,  or  perhaps  the  “good 
old  days”  at  Center  Grove  High  School.  No 
one  will  ever  know  though;  he  was  killed  that 
day  by  a drunk  driver. 

“I  got  a call  about  6 o’clock  on  the  sixth  of 
January  (1981).  Completely  out  of  the  blue, 
my  sister-in-law’s  sister  told  me  that  my 
brother  had  been  hit  and  that  he  was  dead. 
There  was  no  way  to  get  into  that;  that’s  just 
the  way  it  is.  There’s  now  way  to  skirt  the 
issue.”  Dave  Heidenrich  recounts  the  story  of 
his  younger  and  only  brother’s  death  without 
visible  tension.  As  president  of  the  Indiana 
chapter  of  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Drivers 
(MADD),  he  has  told  the  story  to  many  repor- 


ters. 

“She  was  doing  the  drinking  and  the  driving. 
She  crossed  the  center  line,  hit  my  brother  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  killed  him  and 
seriously  injured  his  passenger.  She  sat  in  the 
truck  while  the  passenger  got  out,  blood  run- 
ning down  his  face-he  had  to  flag  down  the 
traffic.  She  was  sitting  in  the  car  without  a 
scratch  on  her.  She  kicked  a bottle  of  gin  out 
of  the  truck  because  she  was  afraid  to  get  in 
trouble.”  He  added  with  detectable  resent- 
ment, “She  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  do 
those  things,  but  not  to  help.” 

The  driver  responsible  for  the  accident  was 
arrested  for  wreckless  homicide.  She  spent 
about  18  hours  in  jail  and  was  released  on  a 
$500  bond.  At  the  August  trial,  postponed 
due  to  various  continuances,  she  was  found 

“not  guilty”  despite  the  testimony  of  several 
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witnesses.  Research  by  the  Heidenrichs  I 
showed  that  she  never  even  received  a traffic 
ticket  for  the  accident.  According  to  Heiden-  I 
rich,  "She  left  the  court  room  as  if  that  day  had  j 
never  happened.” 

Unfortunately,  the  Heidenreich  case  is  not 
unique.  Each  day  70  people  nation-wide  are 
killed  because,  according  to  the  psychiatric 
social  worker,  "somebody  decided  to  go  out 
and  have  their  own  good  time  at  somebody 
else’s  expense."  In  reference  to  the  DC-9 
that  crashed  into  the  Potomac  in  Washington 
D.C.  last  winter  he  said,  "Sixty-eight  people 
died  on  that  airplane  and  the  whole  nation  was 
really  shocked.  Well,  in  a way,  that  airplane 
goes  down  everyday.” 

“Law  abiding  folks,”  commented  Heiden- 
rich,  “have  the  feeling  that  if  somebody  does 
something  awful  to  me,  then  by  God,  they’re 


going  to  be  arrested  and  something’s  going  to 
happen  to  them.”  His  family  learned  soon 
after  his  brother’s  death  that  this  was  not  al- 
ways the  case.  Few  drunk  drivers  are  ever 
convicted  of  their  crime.  MADD,  in  addition 

to  being  a support  group,  is  currently  battling 
the  state’s  leniency  towards  drunk  drivers. 

“I  think  anger  is  a real  waste  of  emotion,” 
the  father  of  two  said.  "I  don’t  feel  a lot  of 
anger.  It’s  more  disappointment:  disappoint- 
ment in  her  as  a person  ...  If  she’s  just  said  ‘I’m 
sorry'.  She  never  said  a word.  I think  I hold 
that  against  her  as  much  as  anything.” 

"I  don’t  know  what  I’d  do  if  I ran  into  her,” 
continued  Heidenreich.  "But,  when  I’m  in  a 
place  I think  she  might  be,  I always  look  for  her 
and  wonder  what  that  would  be  like.” 

Heidenreich  admits  that  the  accident  has 
had  a big  effect  on  his  family.  “We’ve  all  a lot 


more  dependent  on  each  other.  It  has  made  us 
closer.” 

Though  his  involvement  with  MADD  is  a 
daily  reminder  of  the  accident,  he  feels  that  it 

makes  his  brother’s  death  “count.”  The 
number  of  deaths  caused  by  drunk  drivers  last 
year,  the  first  year  for  MADD  in  Indiana,  is 
down  by  80  from  the  previous  year.  Heiden- 
reich commented,  "If  there’s  80  families  that 
had  Christmas  with  their  families  this  year 
that  wouldn’t  have,  then  it  doesn’t  equal  out 
for  me  personally,  but  it  helps.” 

“The  scary  part  of  this  thing  for  me,” 
Heidenreich  admitted,  “is  that  it  could  be 
happenning  to  me  right  now.  I could  get  a call 
this  afternoon  and  it  could  be  somebody  else 
in  my  family.  There  is  no  stopping  it.  It’s  such  a 
random,  senseless  thing.  There’s  just  nothing 
to  say  lightning  won’t  strike  twice." 
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Student  jurors  form  contracts  for  juvenile  offenders 


John  Doe  sits  waiting  to  be 
sentenced  and  wishing  he’d  never 
laid  eyes  on  the  radio  he  stole. 
Nearby  his  parents  watch  anxi- 
ously and  wonder  where  they 
went  wrong.  John’s  future  is 
being  decided  by  the  jury  whose 
decisions  he  is  impatiently  wait- 
ing. 

The  jury  members  who  hold 
John’s  future  in  their  hands  are 
not  businessmen  and  community 
leaders  but  teenagers  from  vari- 
ous Indianapolis  high  schools. 

John  is  involved  in  the  Juvenile 
Division  program  of  the  Marion 
County  Prosecutor’s  office.  Ac- 
cording to  the  director  of  the 
program,  Dubbie  Hoffman,  the 
program  helps  teenage  first  of- 
fenders who  have  admitted  to 
such  lesser  crimes  as:  drug  or  al- 
cohol possesion,  minor  thefts, 
disorderly  conduct,  curfew  viola- 
tions, and  vandalism. 

Ms.  Hoffman  and  part-time 


counselor  Karl  Manders  review 
all  teen  arrests  to  find  suitable 
candidates  for  the  program. 

These  candiates  then  have  in- 
terviews with  Manders  or  Ms. 
Hoffman  before  being  charged  in 
front  of  the  student  jury. 

Mrs.  Hoffman  stated  that  the 
primary  function  of  the  jury  is  to 
set  up  to  contract  with  the  objec- 
tives of  behavior  improvement 
and  restitution  for  wrong  doing. 

If  the  student  signs  the  con- 
tract and  fulfills  the  obligations 
specified  in  it  for  a certain 
amount  of  time  then  the  charges 
are  dropped  and  his  permanent 
record  remains  unscarred. 

High  schools  select  the  stu- 
dents themselves  and  sent  the 
recommendation  to  the  pro- 
secutor’s office.  “Generally 
we’re  looking  for  A and  B stu- 
dents with  leadership  potential 
with  good  verbal  skills”  com- 
mented Ms.  Hoffman. 


“There  are  eight  or  so  people 
there  from  different  high  schools 
from  all  over  the  city  and  some- 
one explains  about  making  the 
contracts.  The  defendant  comes 
in  with  his  parents  and  someone 
reads  off  the  charges,"  said 
senior  Claire  Mills,  who  has  been 
asked  to  be  a student  juror  twice. 

“Then  we  ask  him  all  kinds  of 
questions  about  how  active  they 
are  in  school  how  they  like  it  and 
whether  they  get  along  okay  with 
the  kids  there.  We  made  up  a 
contract  which  shortens  their 
curfews  and  says  maybe  they  have 
to  get  ajob  or  become  more  ac- 
tive in  the  school  or  community 
or  something,”  Miss  Mills  de- 
scribed her  experience. 

When  asked  if  she  felt  the  con- 
tracts were  effective  Miss  Mills 
replied,  “Yes,  I think  students  are 
better  able  to  provide  effective 
punishments  because  they  are 
better  able  to  relate  to  them 


than  an  adult  would  be.” 

Ms.  Hoffman  said  that  along 
with  obeying  all  the  rules  in  the 
contracts  they  must  call  the  pro- 
secutor's office  weekly  and  write 
every  month.  According  to  her,  if 
the  -student  refuses  to  sign  the 
contract  or  fails  to  comply  with 
the  rules  he  is  rejected  from  the 
program  and  charges  are  filed  in 
juvenile  court. 

Another  Howe  student  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program  as  a stu- 
dent juror  is  senior  Fred  Guthrie. 
Guthrie  feels  the  program  is  a 
good  alternative  for  the 
juveniles. 

He  says,  “I  can  see  that  follow- 
ing these  contracts  is  a lot  better 
than  having  a criminal  record.  It 
gives  them  a chance  to  straighten 
themselves  out.  Some  of  these 
kids  aren’t  really  bad.  They  just 
need  these  restrictions  to  help 
them  stay  out  of  trouble. 
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Final  Four 

Hornets  bring  Howe  first  semi-state  title 


Dennis  Bailey 


Tomorrow  afternoon  the 
Howe  girls  varsity  basketball 
team  will  compete  in  the  eighth 
annual  IHSAA  State  Tournament 
at  Market  Square  Arena.  The 
Hornets  earned  their  way  into 
the  final  four  by  winning  the  Ben 
Davis  semi-state  with  victories 
over  Rushville  and  Brebeuf. 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  a tre- 
mendous game,  all  four  teams  are 
very  good  or  they  wouldn’t  be 
where  they  are,”  commented 
Bedford  North  Lawrence  coach 
Charles  Pritchett. 

The  Hornets  will  play  the  Bed- 
ford Stars  in  the  second  game  at 
1 2:30  tomorrow.  This  will  be  the 
first  match-up  between  these 
two  teams. 

“I’ve  heard  that  they  have 
some  big  people  on  the  team,” 
commented  Hornet  coach  Otis 
Curry.  “If  so,  we’ll  make  them 
play  full  court  and  hope  we  play 
good  defense,”  he  added. 

Rushville 

Last  Saturday  the  Hornet  girls 
beat  the  Rushville  Lady  Lions, 
who  were  rated  number  five  in 
the  state,  by  a twenty-four  point 
spread,  59-35. 

“Howe  played  very  well,  they 
took  us  out  of  our  game  with 
their  quickness,  especially  on  de- 
fense,” remarked  Rushville  coach 
Cinda  Brown.  “Howe  has  a very 


well  coached  and  disciplined 
team,”  she  added. 

The  Hornets  were  lead  in  scor- 
ing by  junior  Sharron  Tapps  who 
led  all  scoring  with  a total  of  nine- 
teen points.  Team  captain  Teresa 
Jones  had  fourteen  while  starting 
forward  Paula  Slaughter  had  ele- 
ven. 

Rushville  had  only  one  player, 
Noelle  Young,  who  scored  in 
double  figures  with  thirteen. 

“We  played  with  two  of  our 
starting  players  injured  which 
took  a lot  away  from  our  poten- 
tial firepower,”  explained  Ms. 
Brown.  ✓ 

Howe  also  lead  in  rebounds 
and  had  fewer  turnovers.  The 
Hornets  were  also  hitting  a bet- 
ter percentage  of  shots  shooting 
56  percent  from  the  field  and  69 
percent  from  the  foul  line,  com- 
pared to  the  30  percent  and  47 
percent  turned  in  by  the  lady 
Lions. 

“We  were  also  strong  on  the 
boards,  especially  defensively, 
they  only  got  one  chance  to 
score,”  commented  Curry.  "The 
offense  in  the  second  half  played 
extremely  well,  they  passed  the 
ball  and  got  a lot  of  easy  shots.” 

“We  wanted  to  show  people 
that  we’re  a good  team  even 
though  we  have  five  losses,” 
commented  Curry.  “That 
doesn’t  show  how  good  or  bad 
we  are  but  how  tough  our  com- 
petition was.  We  lost  those  five 


games  by  a total  of  sixteen  points 
and  our  worst  loss  was  by  six 
points,”  exclaimed  Curry. 

Brebeuf 

And  in  the  championship  game 
with  the  Braves  of  Brebeuf  that’s 
what  Howe  did  by  beating  Bre- 
beuf 44-35.  The  Braves  had 
beaten  the  previously  undefeated 
Mooresville  Pioneers  in  theirear- 
lier  game.  However  the  Braves 
fell  victim  to  the  Hornets  to  put 
Howe  into  the  final  four  for  the 
first  time. 

The  second  game  was  tougher 
for  the  Hornets  as  they  found 
themselves  up  by  only  two  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  and  tied  at 
the  half. 

“Our  team  played  good  de- 
fense,” commented  Brebeuf 
coach  Alan  Vickrey.  “Our 
biggest  problem  was  the  team 
was  mentally  more  tired  than  I’ve 
ever  seen  them.  We  were  react- 
ing slowly  on  defense  and  our  of- 
fense was  not  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situations  brought  on 
by  the  defense  which  hurt  our  of- 
fense very  much,”  added  Vickrey. 

“Our  defense  was  weak  early 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
half  we  got  it  together,”  com- 
mented Hornet  coach  Otis 
Curry.  Although  Howe  got  it  to- 
gether on  defense  it  was  Bre- 
beuf’s  Judy  Phillips  who  led  the 
scoring  but  was  the  Braves’  only 
player  scoring  in  double  figures. 
Sharron  Tapps  and  Teresa  Jones 


were  both  double  digits  scorers 
for  the  Hornets. 

Paula  Slaughter  led  the  game  in 
rebounds  with  thirteen.  Howe 
also  had  a better  shooting  per- 
centage in  the  final  game  shoot- 
ing 45  percent  from  the  floor 
while  Brebeuf  shot  only  40  per- 
cent both  teams  shot  60  percent 
from  the  foul  line. 

Before  advancing  to  the  semi- 
state the  Hornets  have  brought 
home  both  the  sectional  and  reg- 
ional championships.  In  the  sec- 
tionals Howe  defeated  Manual  in 
the  first  game  and  in  the  champ- 
ionship game  defeated  the  Hor- 
nets of  Beech  Grove  on  their 
home  floor.  In  capturing  the  reg- 
ional title  the  Hornets  defeated 
Southport  for  a bid  in  the  final 
game  in  which  they  beat  Center 
Grove. 

Chances 

As  for  Howe’s  chances  at  win- 
ning the  state  tourney,  Brebeuf 
coach  Alan  Vickrey  commented 
that  “Howe  has  tremendous 
momentum  that  has  built  up  over 
the  last  several  weeks  and  if  they 
can  maintain  the  confidence  and 
consistency  that  they  have  been 
playing  with  Hov^e  has  a good 
chance  at  the  title.” 

Rushville  coach  Cinda  Brown 
also  expressed  her  thoughts,  “I 
hope  to  see  Howe  go  all  the  way. 
It  would  make  us  look  better  and 
any  team  that  makes  it  through 
the  Indianapolis  semi-state  de- 
serves to  go  all  the  way.” 
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Cunningham,  Ransom  fall  in  state  wrestling  finals 


Shannon  Dunlap 


At  the  State  Wrestling  Championship  held 
at  Market  Square  Arena  last  Friday,  Howe  was 
represented  by  seniors  Bruce  Cunningham 
and  Keith  Ransom.  Although  both  lost  in  the 
first  round,  Coach  Jim  Arvin  feels  they  wres- 
tled well  and  gave  their  opponents  a good 
match. 

“Most  people  don’t  realize  how  hard  they* 
had  to  wrestle  just  to  get  to  state,”  com- 
mented Arvin.  “At  the  beginning  there  were 
320  kids  wrestling  to  get  to  state,  and  they  are 
eliminated  until  there  are  1 2 left  in  each  class, 
and  this  is  an  accomplishment  in  itself.” 
Ransom,  who  is  in  the  177  lbs.  class,  wres- 
tled Keith  Mosely  from  Anderson  Highland 


who  had  previously  been  ranked  second  in  the 
state. 

“Going  into  the  match,  I thought  I could 
beat  him,”  stated  Ransom  who  had  met  his 
opponent  at  state  last  year  and  was  familiar 
with  his  wrestling  technique. 

Arvin  feels  that  Ransom’s  match  could  have 
gone  either  way,  and  that  just  to  make  it  to 
state  after  coming  off  a dislocated  elbow  was 
quite  an  achievement. 

“The  match  could  have  gone  either  way, 
but  the  guy  from  Anderson  Highland  just  hit 
the  better  move,”  stated  Arvin. 

Cunningham,  wrestling  at  105  lbs.,  was  de- 
feated by  Tom  Eckert  of  Huntington  North- 
ern. He  was  beaten  6- 1 I in  a very  close  match. 

“I  thought  I wrestled  well,  but  I don’t  feel  I 


wrestled  my  best,”  commented  Cunningham. 
"It  was  a close  match.  I was  down  by  2 points 
with  20  seconds  left,  and  I needed  a take- 
down, but  I didn’t  get  it.”  Cunningham  went 
for  the  take-down,  but  Eckert  used  this  move 
to  his  advantage  and  won  on  points. 

“Bruce  hit  some  moves  that  he  should  have 
received  points  for,  but  the  referee  didn’t  call 
them,”  added  Arvin. 

Both  wrestlers  plan  to  continue  wrestling 
in  college.  Ransom  does  not  know  where  he 
will  wrestle  next  year,  but  Cunningham  has 
decided  to  attend  Indiana  Central  University. 

“I  feel  that  I’ve  had  a good  year  and  reached 
most  of  my  goals,”  concluded  Cunningham. 
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Howe  faces  Manual  in  sectional 


Mark  Rubick 

Sports  editor 


Howe’s  boys  basketball  team 
will  begin  defense  of  it’s  South- 
port  Sectional  crown  Wednesday 
night  at  8 p.m.  when  they  battle 
second  ranked  Manual  at  the 
Southport  Fieldhouse. 

Third  year  coach  James  “Jake” 
Thompson  feels  that  although  his 
Hornets  (8-10)  have  drawn  the 
“toughest  team”  competing  in 
the  tournament,  he  “won’t 
worry  about  it.”  “We  played 
Manual  (16-2)  as  well  as  we 
played  anybody  this  season,” 
commented  Thompson,  “I  don’t 
think  that  it  would  have  made  any 
difference  who  we  played  this 
year.” 

“I  just  hope  that  we  can  go  out 
there  and  play  them  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  we  can’t  hope  for  too 
much,”  stated  Thompson.  “Man- 
ual will  be  favored,  they  have  to 
be  favored  because  they  are 
ranked  number  two.” 

As  for  challenging  the  Red- 
skins, Thompson  said,  “Every- 
body they  play  w^l  give  them  a 
challenge.  When  you  are  playing 
any  ranked  team  you  always  have 
an  ‘automatic  up’  working  in  your 
favor.  You  want  to  get  out  there 
and  knock  off  the  big  guy,”„ 


Thompson  said. 

Thompson  said  that  he  feels 
Perry  Meridian  will  present  Man- 
ual’s biggest  challenge.  “They 
(Perry  Meridian)  are  a very 
talented  ballclub,  they  are  very 
big  too,”  commented  Thompson. 
“They  also  beat  Manual  the  first 
time  they  played.” 

As  for  the  Hornets  season  in 
general  Thompson  said  that  he 
has  been  disappointed  at  the  way 
the  season  has  turned  out.  “I  had 
hoped  that  we  would  have  won  at 
least  12  ballgames  this  year.  In- 
stead we  have  struggled  to  win 
eight,”  noted  Thompson.  “I  have 
been  most  disappointed  with  our 
inconsistency.  We  have  not  put 
together  four  good  quarters  of 
basketball  yet  and  it  has  cost  us.” 

Thompson,  who  will  suffer  his 
first  losing  season  as  head  coach, 
said  that  his  team’s  inconsistency 
has  been  his  biggest  disappoint- 
ment. Despite  this,  however, 
Thompson  added  that  he  feels 
this  years  team  has  made  big 
strides  toward  next  season.  “We 
just  won’t  know  how  big  of 
strides  we’ve  made  until  mid- 
season next  year,”  Thompson 
said. 

The  Hornets  will  conclude 
their  regular  season  tonight 
when  they  travel  to  face  Marshall 
at  7:30. 
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ATTENTION 

STUDENTS!  TEENAGERS!  ADULTS! 
...ANYONE!!! 


Announcing  the  start  of  the  new  na- 
tionwide "PEN  PAL  NEWSLETTER"  . . . 
the  WRITE  way  to  make  new  friends  and 
keep  in  touch  with  them. 

This  newsletter  will  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively for  those  wishing  to  make  new 
friends;  and  through  this  newsletter, 
you'll  be  able  to  write  back  and  forth  with 
your  pen  pal  — and  your  letters  will  be 
published! 

The  first  issue  of  the  PEN  PAL  NEWS- 
LETTER is  scheduled  to  be  published  in 
JUNE  1983,  and  every  month  thereafter. 
This  first  issue  will  list  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses, ages  and  hobbies  of  people  like 
you  who  are  looking  for  PEN  PALS  — all 
across  the  country! ! ! 

When  you  subscribe,  you  will  automat- 
ically be  entered  in  the  JUNE  1983  issue, 
and  your  subscription  is  LIFETIME! 

Go  ahead  ...  REACH  OUT  AND  WRITE 
SOMEONE! 


^NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY_ 


.STATE. 


.ZIP. 


AGE. 


.MALE. 


.FEMALE. 


MY  HOBBIES  ARE:. 


(Enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $3.00  for  a LIFE- 
TIME subscription  to  the  PEN  PAL  NEWSLETTER  & 
send  to:) 

PEN  PAL  NEWSLETTER 
2250  Lake  Ave./ Suite  200 
Ft.  Wayne,  IN  46805 
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Good  Luck  Hornets 


Chailles 
Shoe  Store 

5622  E.  Washington 


Publisher’s 
Book  Outlet 

356-3921 


Fox  and 
Pfeiffer,  O.D. 

359-5511 


Dave’s  Tire  and  Auto  Service 

5606  E.  Washington 

359-5015  > j 

/ 


The  Apolis  Home 
Accessories 

10  S.  Johnson 


Rocket  Car  Wash 

6501  E.  Washington 


Dairy  Queen 

Irvington  Plaza 


Chuck’s 

Standard 

5061  E.  Washington 


Riggs  Paint 
and 

Wallcovering 

5402  E.  Washington 


u,  C&W 
True  Value 
Hardware 

5506  E.  21  si  St. 


Stylemasters 

359-9307 


Galaxy  Pizza 

357-5300 


My  Daddy’s  Pizza 

352-9329 


Dr.  C.E.  Watkins,  D.C. 

357-8481 


Harold’s  Steer-in 

5130  E.  Tenth 


Holzer 
Decorating 
Center 

1031  N.  Arlington 

Auburn  Plastics  and  Rubber  Inc. 

1425  e.  21  st  st.  Bryan’s  Beetles 

352-1546 


J.  Toppins  (Potatoes  and  More) 

Eastgate  Consumer  Mall 


Stutz’s 

Sports  Center 

Irvington  Plaza 


I 
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Briefly  speaking  . . . 


Hot . . . Summer  school  will  be  in  ses- 
sion Monday,  June  1 3 through  Friday, 
August  5,  with  one  Saturday  session, 
June  18. 

To  enroll  in  summer  school,  students 
must  pay  a $5  deposit  at  the  finance  of- 
fice. After  the  deposit  is  paid,  students 
may  proceed  to  enroll  through  coun- 
selors. All  book  rental  and  class  fees' 
must  be  paid  by  June  1 3 in  order  to  at- 
tend classes.  The  $5  enrollment  de- 
posit, plus  $3  book  rental  will  be  re- 
funded Aug.  5 providing  students  at- 
tend the  last  day,  do  not  owe  confer- 
ences, and  are  not  forced  to  withdraw 
because  of  disciplinary  problems. 

The  classes  offered  in  summer  school 
are:  Freshmen  English  (for  entering 
freshmen),  English  1-6,  Basic  Math, 
General  Math  1-2,  Algebra  1-2,  Infor- 
mal Geometry  I , Introduction  to  Com- 
puter Math,  Computer  Math,  Biology 
1-2,  U.S.  History  1-2,  Economics,  Gov- 
ernment and  Service  Learning.  Driver 
Education  will  be  offered  through  the 
evening  division,  for  $ 1 35,  no  credit,  on 
a first  come,  first  serve  basis. 

Game  . . . Howe  will  host  the  second 
annual  Senior  Alumni  basketball  game, 
sponsored  by  the  student  council.  This 
event  will  take  place  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Howe  gymnasium  Friday,  April  22. 

The  tickets  are  $2  and  $ I for  six  and 
under.  At  halftime  a Senior  King  and 
Queen  will  be  crowned,  or  teachers 
will  receive  recognition.  A reception 
for  the  alumni  will  be  held  on  the  bal- 
cony, following  the  game. 

Honeys  . . . The  members  of  the  1983 
fall  Hornet  Honeys  drill  team  have  been 
announced. 

The  20  girls  chosen  are:  Lois  Berg, 
Shannon  Biggs,  Tammy  Burch,  Juanita 

Donofrio,  Chris  Endsley,  Cherie  Fos- 
ter, Dawn  Friddle,  Kim  Hooks,  Shelley 

Circle  City  Calendar 


Hughes,  Sonia  Johnson,  Chris  Kohout, 
Laura  Kollman,  Patty  Locke,  Melanie 
McKaine,  Lisa  Pearcy,  Julie  Reynolds, 
Lori  Roth,  Kelley  Slack,  Charisse  Tut- 
son  and  Joan  Walters. 

The  five  alternates  are:  Vicki  Gog- 
gans,  Suzette  Muck,  Kelly  Biddle,  Tricia 
Guffy  and  Teresa  Cole. 

Pow  Wow. . .The  Native  American  In- 
dian Club  will  present  a program,  April 
30,  in  the  north  gym,  featuring  displays 
and  crafts  of  Indian  culture.  Dancers, 
singers,  and  traders  from  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  other 
states  will  be  attending  this  Athletic 
Department  fundraiser. 

Hiiltopper  ...  1982-83  Hilltopper 
staff  will  adopt  a new  format  this  year 
which  will  include  a summer  delivery  of 
the  yearbook. 

The  major  reason  for  the  change  is 
the  loss  of  1 8 workers  throughout  the 
year  which  left  the  remaining  six  staf- 
fers with  the  majority  of  the  work.  This 
was  additional  to  the  pressure  resulting 
in  unmet  deadlines. 

Although  the  details  of  the  distribu- 
tion have  not  been  fully  established, 
students  are  expected  to  receive  their 
yearbooks  by  the  second  week  of  Au- 
gust, before  graduated  seniors  have  left 
for  college.  More  information  will  be 
available  when  students  pick  up  their 
fall  semester  schedules. 

Prom  . . . The  junior  and  senior  prom 
will  be  May  6,  8- 1 2 p.m.  at  the  Athletic 
Club,  350  N.  Meridian. 

The  theme  for  this  year’s  prom  is  the 
current  release  by  Lionel  Richie,  “You 
Are.”  Entertainment  at  this  annual, 
event  will  be  the  band  “Clarion,”  who 
was  selected  by  the  senior  class  officers. 

Tickets,  which  will  be  available  at  the 
finance  office  in  about  three  weeks,  will 
cost  $ 1 4 for  seniors  who  have  paid  class 
dues,  $20  for  seniors  who  failed  to  pay 
senior  dues  and  all  juniors. 


April  16  Alabama  and  Juice  Newton,  7:30  p.m.  Market  Square  Arena. 
Call  639-4444  for  more  information. 

April  18  American  Ballet  Theatre  II,  8 p.m.,  Clowes  Hall.  For  more 
information,  call  926-5551. 


April  21-24  Shrine  Circus,  State  Fairgrounds  Coliseum.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  638-6795. 

April  23  The  Barbara  MandreJI  Show  and  The  Dorites,  8 p.m.  I.U. 
Assembly  Hall.  Call  821-335-1 103  for  more  information. 
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Students  to  enroll  in  mini  classes 


Angie  Broughton 


Fall  scheduling  details  to  ac- 
commodate the  new  55  minute 
periods  and  mini  classes  are  now 
being  designed. 

The  school  board  voted  to 
change  March  22.  IPS  is  abandon- 
ing its  status  as  the  sole  system  in 
the  state  to  run  on  short  periods. 

The  new  schedule  will  result  in 
a longer  day  for  most  students. 
Students,  except  those  juniors 
and  seniors  granted  special 
schedules  by  Principal  Frank 
Tout,  will  attend  class  from 
8:10-3:10.  Attendance  and  an- 
nouncements will  occur  during 
second  period  “because,”  ac- 
cording to  Vice-principal  Bruce 
Beck,  “we  have  so  many  kids  ab- 
sent first  period.” 

Beck  said  the  seven  period  day 
is  best  described  as  a nine  module 
day  because  of  the  mini  classes 
that  occur  during  fourth  and  fifth 
period.  The  mini  classes  have 


been  developed  so  that  no  stu- 
dent will  have  a 55  minute  lunch 
period.  They  will  be  offered  at  all 
IPS  high  schools  and  will  be 
worth  Zi  credit.  Students  who 
have  permission  to  not  take  lunch 
may  still  be  able  to  do  so,  but  will 
not  be  able  to  take  any  mini  clas- 
ses. 

According  to  Beck,  there  will 
probably  be  another  self- 
scheduling day  for  students  to 
reevaluate  their  programs.  Mini 
classes  to  be  offered  are:  leather- 
craft  (freshmen  only),  machine 
calculations,  careers,  filing, 
keyboarding,  remedial 
grammar/writing,  black  litera- 
ture, seminar,  science  fiction, 
conversational  French,  German, 
and  Spanish. 

Also  offered  will  be  embroid- 
ery, listen  up-art  of  good  com- 
munication, shop  mathematics, 
construction,  industries,  bluep- 
rint reading,  space  science, 
kitchen  chemistry. 


horticulture — growing  plants,  B 
band,  B orchestra,  varsity  Sin^ 
gers,  Belles,  keyboard,  right 
triangle  trigonometry,  introduc- 
tion to  probability  and  statistics. 

Other  courses  are  math  semi- 
nar, cardio-pulmonary  resuscita- 
tion, U.S.  history  WWI  to  pre- 
sent, the  young  adult  and  the 
peer  group,  introduction  to 
military  science,  history  topics, 
Tower,  Hilltopper,  Student 
council,  messengers,  department 
assistants  and  a resource  study 
for  special  education  students. 
Beck  hopes  that  very  few,  if  any, 
students  will  be  assigned  to  study 
halls. 

According  to  Beck,  some  elec- 
tives may  be  cut,  depending  on 
enrollment.  He  added  that  some 
are  being  reorganized  to  function 
on  as  mini  classes.  There  will  be 
more  teachers  in  the  building 
next  year  with  the  possibility  of 
surplussing  existing  in  only  one 
department. 


The  building  will  be  more 
crowded  next  year.  The  78  eight 
period  classes  that  now  convene 
will  be  “pushed  into”  seven 

periods  with  the  addition  of  mini 
classes.  In  addition  a new  compu- 
ter lab  will  occupy  rooms  227  and 
229.  Beck  is  expecting  scheduling 
problems.  “I  didn’t  see  how  we 
can  avoid  it,”  he  said.  “We’ve 
compressed  all  that  (an  “eight 
period-plus”  day)  into  even 
periods  and  on  top  of  it  we’ve 
added  fifty  some  mini  classes.” 


1983-84  Time  Schedule 


1 

8:10-9:05 

2 

9:10-10:10 

3 

10:15-11:10 

4A 

11:15-11:40 

4B 

11:45-12:10 

5A 

12:15-12:40 

5B 

12:45-1:10 

6 

1:15-2:10 

7 

2:15-3:10 

IU  to  send  four  Howe  students  overseas 


Brent  Johnson 

Co-editor-in-chief 


Howe  will  send  four  juniors  overseas  this 
summer  through  the  Indiana  University 
foreign  language  honors  program. 

Stephanie  Bett,  Shannon  Dunlap,  and  Lesli 
Rosier  will  go  to  France  as  part  of  the  prog- 
ram. Stephen  Enz  will  go  to  Germany.  They 
are  four  of  six  IPS  students  in  the  program. 

The  French  students  will  spend  six  weeks 
in  St.  Brieuc  and  four  days  in  Paris.  Each  stu- 
dent will  live  with  a French  family  during  the 
stay  in  St.  Brieuc. 

All  of  the  students  expressed  excitement 
at  the  idea  of  going  to  a foreign  country.  “I 
really  like  the  language,  and  I’d  like  to  learn 
how  to  talk  with  the  natives,”  said  Miss 
Rosier.  “I’m  apprehensive  because  there’s  a 
lot  I don’t  know,  but  that’s  why  I’m  going.” 


German  because  he  “had  already  taken  four 
slow  years  of  French  in  grade  school." 

“I  hope  to  learn  to  use  the  language  well,” 
he  said,  “but  I don’t  expect  this  to  be  easy.  I 
like  to  have  this  challenge.” 

Miss  Dunlap  said  that  she  was  looking 
forward  to  the  trip  because  “I  like  to  meet 
different  people,”  but  added  that  she  was 
somewhat  apprehensive  also. 

Junior  Stephanie  Bett  said,  “I  can’t  believe 
I’m  going.  I’m  anxiously  awaiting  my  arrival 
there  (in  France).”  She  became  interested  in 
the  program  after  hearing  about  it  from 
former  Howe  student  Nancy  Janes. 

The  students  will  leave  from  Chicago  June 
14  and  will  arrive  in  Europe  the  next  day. 
They  will  return  to  Chicago  Aug.  2.  While  in 
France  and  Germany,  the  students  will  be 
under  a vow  to  speak  no  English. 


This  is  the  seventh  year  in  a row  that  two 
or  more  Howe  students  have  gone  abroad 
through  the  I.U.  honors  program.  “If  you 
have  a winner,  it  snowballs,”  said  Howe 
French  teacher  Jody  Hancock.  “All  the  stu- 
dents that  have  ever  gone  have  come  back 
with  glowing  reports. 

“Students  don’t  think  of  foreign  language 
as  a method  of  communication,  they  think  of 
it  as  something  fairy-tale  like,”  said  Ms.  Han- 
cock. “When  students  come  back  and  give 
real  reports  about  foreign  countries,  it  re- 
ally encourages  them.” 

Ms.  Hancock  attributes  Howe’s  success  in 
the  program  to  strong  community  support 
and  “a  real  positive  feeling  about  foreign 
language  at  Howe.  The  students  are  in- 
terested in  French  outside  of  the  classroom. 
They  see  movies  in  French  and  write  notes 
to  each  other  in  French.” 


Enz  said  he  became  involved  in  the  prog- 
ram because  his  sister  went  to  France 
through  the  same  organization  and  because 
he  talked  to  students  who  had  been  in  the 
program.  The  first  German  student  from 
Howe  to  be  in  the  program,  Enz  said  he  took 


Participants  had  to  first  pass  an  exam  in 
the  foreign  language  they  were  taking.  The 
next  step  involved  submitting  a 20-page  ap- 
plication concerning  the  participant.  Those 
who  passed  this  part  were  then  interviewed, 
and  finalists  were  selected. 


Ms.  Hancock  says  she  tries  to  encourage 
students  in  their  learning  and  “spur  them  on 
a little  bit.  I also  think  my  love  of  teaching 
rubs  off  on  them,”  she  said. 

“The  only  real  way  to  learn  a language  is 
to  live  it,”  she  concluded. 


A 


My  Daddy’s  Pizza 

10  % discount  to 
Howe  H.S.  students 
and  family  with  ad 

Free  Delivery  6504  e.  21  st  street 

- . 352-9329 


"vIdeocIrcus" 

ARCADE 


EVERY  DAY  WE  OFFER 
8 TOKENS 

FOR  A DOLLAR  FROM 
OPENING  TILL 
2:00 


COME  IN  AND  ENJOY  VIDEO 
FUN  FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 

free'game 

WITH  THIS  COUPON 

EXP.  APR.  30 

NEFT  TO  STANDARD  FOOD  STORE 
10TH  AND  ARLINGTON 
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IPS  re-establishes  policy 

An  IPS  pregnancy  policy  has  been  revived  at  Howe  and  other  city 
schools  after  a Washington  High  School  student  abandoned  her  new- 
born baby  last  February. 

As  a result  of  the  abandonment,  which  brought  a flood  of  media 
coverage  and  criticism  of  IPS,  Principal  Frank  Tout  distributed  forms 
to  teachers  asking  for  the  names  of  pregnant  students.  Teachers  were 
required  to  return  the  forms,  which  were  given' to  Howe  social 
worker  Peg  Foltz. 

Tout  says  he  distributed  the  forms  after  receiving  a phone  call  from 
an  IPS  official  asking  him  if  he  was  aware  of  the  pregnancy  policy, 
passed  in  March  1972  to  aid  pregnant  girls  who  wished  to  remain  in 
school.  The  policy  states  that  a social  worker  should  be  notified  when 
a pregnancy  is  discovered  and  that  the  pregnancy  would  be  dealt  with 
on  a team  basis  involving  deans,  nurses,  social  workers,  counselors, 
principals,  and  others  important  to  the  child.  The  policy  also  states 
that  “contact  with  parents  and  suggested  alternatives  for  continued 
education  should  be  made.” 

Much  of  the  controversy  of  the  Washington  High  School  incident 
stemmed  from  the  school’s  failure  to  notify  the  student’s  parents, 
who  claimed  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  pregnancy.  Although 
Washington  High  School  officials  were  aware  of  the  pregnancy,  they 
did  not  notify  the  parents  presumably,  according  to  IPS  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Secondary  Education,  William  Jones,  because  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  policy. 

Jones  said  the  policy  is  designed  to  protect  and  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  pregnant  students.  The  policy  before  1 972  almost  insisted  that 
pregnant  students  had  to  leave  school. 

The  forms  Tout  distributed  asked  for  names  on  the  basis  of  physical 
observation  and  suspicion  or  awareness  of  pregnancy. 

Richard  Guthrie,  president  of  the  School  Board,  interpreted  the 
policy  as  obligating  the  school  social  worker  to  notify  parents  of 
pregnant  students.  “There’s  no  question  that  somebody  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  contact  parents,”  he  said.  He  also  commented  that 
“maybe  we  ought  to  look  at  the  policy  to  see  if  there  are  any  holes  in 
it.” 

Both  Jones  and  Guthrie  concurred  that  IPS  has  no  legal  respon- 
sibilities for  student  pregnancies.  “But  there’s  certainly  a moral  re- 
sponsibility,” said  Jones. 


PTSA  plans  spring  festival; 
Police  to  offer  fingerprinting 


The  PTSA  will  sponsor  the 
1983  Howe  spring  festival  April 
30,  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in  the 
south  parking  lot  and  the  south 
gym. 

A variety  of  activities  are  plan- 
ned for  this  event.  Among  these 
is  free  finger  printing  of  children 
ages  two  through  16  by  the  In- 
dianapolis Police  Department. 
These  records  will  be  kept  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  in  case  of 
emergency. 

Other  activities  will  include  a 
cakewalk,  a silent  auction,  and  a 
flea  market.  People  interested  in 
boothes  should  contact  the  main 


office  for  information.  Prices  are 
$8  per  booth  and  $3  per  table.  A 
special  rate  is  offered  to  non- 
profit organizations  and  any 
Howe-related  group  may  obtain 
a booth  free. 

Several  games  for  small  chil- 
dren and  teenagers  have  also 
been  planned. 

The  spring  festival  is  open  to 
the  entire  community,  which  is 
encouraged  to  attend  and  sup- 
port the  PTSA.  Admission  is 
free,  but  the  PTSA  will  welcome 
canned  food  donations  for  the 
Marion  County  Children’s  Guar- 
dians Home. 
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problems  may  impose  change 


Erika  Steffer 


Financing  Howe's  athletic 
programs  has  become  problema- 
tic. Special  concerns  are  the 
awards  system  and  the  costs  for 
running  the  activities  (equip- 
ment, transportation,  and  offi- 
cials). 

Money  has  been  taken  out  of 
investments  to  help  pay  for  the 
sports  deficits.  “For  years,  we’ve 
lived  off  not  only  the  income  (of 
the  investments),  but  the  princi- 
ple as  well,”  said  principal  Frank 
Tout.  “We  are  dipping  fairly 
close  to  the  bottom  of  our  re- 
sources,” he  added. 

Howe  has  19  sports  for  stu- 
dent participation.  As  Tout 
commented,  “Bigness  is  a vir- 
tue.” Because  of  its  size,  Howe 


offers  many  programs.  With  li- 
mited financial  resources  though, 
something  must  change.  The  ad- 
ministrator added,  “We  don’t 
want  to  give  up  anything.” 

One  suggestion  which  could 
better  the  financial  situation 
would  be  imposing  user  fees. 
Students  wishing  to  participate  in 
a sport  would  be  charged  a cer- 
tain fee,  which  would  partially 
fund  transportation  costs,  pay  for 
officials,  and  aid  in  the  purchasing 
of  equipment. 

Imposing  these  fees  would  run 
against  tradition  since  in  past 
years  a minimum  fee  has  been 
charged  for  athletic  events  which 
are  conducted  in  enclosed  places, 
but  this  income  in  most  cases 
does  not  cover  costs. 

Boys  basketball  is  revenue 
producing,  yet  baseball  has  a 


$2600  deficit,  and  football  has  a 
$2000  deficit.  All  girls  sports 
combined  have  a $1200  deficit. 
Even  with  support  from  the 
Men’s  400  Club  and  the  PTSA, 
there  is  a large  overall  deficit. 

Another  suggestion  for  cutting 
down  on  athletic  deficit  is  for 
each  student  to  buy  his  own 
awards.  Athletic  awards  total  be- 
tween $4000  and  $6000  per  year. 
Both  Perry  Meridian  and  South- 
port  high  schools  have  students 
buy  their  own  awards. 

Tout  said,  “Sports  will  have  to 
be  more  or  less  self-supporting 
. . . we  rely  on  the  moneymaking 
abilities  of  students  and  parents.” 

Howe  does  not  differ  from 
many  other  schools.  “We’re  hav- 
ing the  usual  kinds  of  problems 
that  many  other  schools  have  in 
financing,”  explained  Tout. 


Tout  will  decide  how  to  im- 
prove the  financial  situation-with 
recommendations  from  Rick 
Hewitt,  athletic  director,  the 
coaches’  committee,  parents,  and 
data  from  the  students.  The  new 
plan  will  come  into  effect  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  students  will 
have  time  to  prepare  themselves 
if  a fee  is  imposed. 

The  information  gathered  by  a 
research  team  from  IUPUI  should 
help  make  a decision.  This  team 
of  four  senior  organizational 
communication  students  is  led  by 
a Howe  graduate,  Jim  L.  Query. 

The  whole  project  is  designed 
for  student  participation  and  a 
sharing  of  ideas.  These  ideas  will 
provide  the  administration  with  a 
tool  to  make  financially  beneficial 
decisions  and  please  the  students. 


Drugs 

WIBC  radio  personality  ‘‘Big  John”  Gillis  emceed  a community 
program  on  drug  awareness  last  Saturday  in  the  Howe  au- 
ditorium. (Photo  by  Eric  Wilson.) 


Seniors  to  vie  in  national  competition 


Three  Howe  seniors  will  com- 
pete at  the  Offices  in  Education 
Association  (OEA)  national 
competition  next  week  in 
Chicago. 

Mary  Cope,  who  placed  sec- 
ond in  the  general  clerical  divi- 
sion at  the  state  level,  will  ad- 
vance to  nationals  along  with 
Kelli  Irons  and  Nora  Newport, 
who  will  be  entering  the  proof- 
reading and  spelling  competition. 

Along  with  the  250-300  In- 
diana students  who  placed  in  the 
top  three  positions  of  each  event 
at  the  state  competition  last 
month,  the  Howe  students  will 
leave  Thursday,  traveling  by  bus 
to  Chicago  and  are  expected  to 
return  the  following  Monday. 

According*  to  Yvonne  Perry, 
cooperative  office  in  education 
sponsor,  the  agenda  for  the  trip  is 
well  organized  and  consists  of 
state  meetings  which  are  de- 
signed to  help  get  the  winners  of 
each  state  together  so  they  can 
get  to  know  each  other,  and  gen- 
eral sessions  at  which  there  are 
guest  speakers  and  students  who 
wish  to  run  for  a national  office 


give  their  speeches  for  election. 

Mrs.  Perry  is  pleased  because 
out  of  the  eight  national  offices 
Indiana  has  three  of  the  represen- 
tatives; president,  treasurer,  and 
the  eastern  regional  vice- 
president,  which  has  never  be- 
fore happened  in  the  history  of 
OEA,  she  said.  “This  makes  it 
.kind  of  a special  year.” 

Though  the  contest  will  be 
time  consuming,  the  contestants 
will  take  pre-arranged  tours  of 
some  home  offices,  museums  and 
have  free  time  for  sightseeing. 

The  final  phase  of  the  trip  is  the 
awards  banquet  in  which  the  top 
six  contestants’  names  in  each  are 
read  in  random  order  and  the 
finalists  are  given  awards  accord- 
ing to  their  placement.  Mrs. 
Perry  feels  this  is  where  it  be- 
comes less  an  individual  effort 
and  the  schools  from  each  state 
unite  as  a group. 

“It’s  all  for  one  and  one  for 
all,”  the  sponsor  said.  “You  hear 
the  name  of  your  state  and  the 
whole  group  goes  wild.  With  all 
the  excitement  you’d  think  it  was 
Miss  America,”  she  added. 


PE  scores  threaten  students’  grade  point  average  i 


Each  year  incoming  freshmen  face  the  grueling  experience  of  physical  At  many  schools  outside  IPS,  although  four  semesters  of  physical 
education — a two-semester,  one-half  credit  course  required  by  state  education  is  required,  the  grades  received  are  exempt  from  a student’s 
law  to  insure  student  exercise.  However,  it  is  a course  that  can  lower  grade  point  average.  This  is  what  physical  education  should  be  about — 
even  the  brightest  student’s  grade  point  average.  keeping  healthy,  exercising  regularly,  and  not  having  to  worry  that  your 

A student  can  receive  a “C”  in  gym  even  if  he  comes  to  class  regu-  grade  may  ruin  your  grade  point  average, 
larly,  dresses  properly,  and  tries  as  hard  as  he  can  if  he  is  unable  to  score  Another  solution  is  to  change  the  class  to  a pass-fail  grading  system.  If 
well  on  tests.  These  tests,  which  include  basketball  shooting,  volleyball  a student  tries  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  participates  in  class,  he 
serving,  obstacle  courses  and  distance  running,  are  given  only  once  and  passes  and  if  he  does  not,  he  fails.  After  all,  why  should  a student’s  grade 
are  based  purely  on  physical  ability.  This  is  unfair  to  less  athletically  point  average  suffer  because  he  cannot  shoot  a ball  through  a hoop? 
talented  students.  Athletes  can  go  home  and  study  for  a chemistry  test, 

but  studying  for  an  obstacle  course  is  rather  difficult.  . 

A student  who  is  not  inclined  artistically  is  not  forced  into  an  art  class  Correction:  The  Tower  wishes  to  apologize  for  inaccuracies 
and  then  graded  against  other  talented  students.  Why  should  this  hap-  which  appeared  in  the  Co-ed  column  of  the  last  issue.  We  at  tri- 
pen in  athletics?  In  required  academic  classes  such  as  English  and  math,  buted  Principal  Frank  Tout  with  saying  that  the  student  park- 
students  may  select  classes  divided  into  slow,  regular,  and  gifted  levels  ing  lot  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  administration.  In  reality, 
of  study.  This  extends  an  opportunity  to  less  intelligent  students  that  is  Tout  said  that  the  lot  is  not  the  administration’s  chief  responsi-  . 
not  given  to  less  athletic  students,  who  may  be  scholastically  motivated  bility.  We  also  acknowledge  the  fact  that  there  have  been  inci- 
but  incapable  of  getting  an  A in  gym.  dents  of  vandalism  on  the  teachers’  parking  lot  as  well  as  the 

The  possibility  of  receiving  an  “A”  in  physical  education  seems  slim,  students’.  We  regret  any  inconveniences  caused  by  our  mis- 
considering  that,  of  the  549  students  enrolled  in  freshmen  gym  last  six  takes. 

weeks,  only  17  received  this  grade.  > 


Letters  to  the  editors 


Senior  thanks 
special  people 

Dear  Editors, 

Through  the  years  I have 
noticed  :some  very  special 
people  at  Howe.  Some  will  say 
it’s  the  people  in  the  Special 
Ed.  or  the  wheelchair  stu- 
dents. And  they  are  special. 

But  the  ones  I am  talking 
about  are  the  students, 
teachers,  principal,  aides, 
maintenance  people,  office 
employees,  matron,  bus  driv- 


ers and  anyone  else  who 
helped  make  my  high  school 
years  an  enjoyable  and 
memorable  experience.  I will 
always  have  some  happy  days 
to  remember. 

The  smallest  things  will  be 
remembered.  The  ones  who 
pushed  me,  gave  me  a drink, 
got  the  elevator  key,  opened 
my  books,  or  a door  or  gave 
me  a smile  are  the  ones  I want 
to  thank.  You  are  very  special 
people  to  me. 

Sincerely, 
Kent  Bell 
Senior 


ROTC  cadet 
seeks  respect 

Dear  Editors, 

I’ve  noticed  hostilities 
mounting  between  ROTC 
cadets  and  other  students  not 
involved  with  the  corps.  I feel 
I speak  for  most  everyone  in 
the  corps  when  I say  I respect 
the  uniform  I wear  and  what  it 
stands  for. 

I believe  the  uniform  stands 
for  arf  organization  that  will 
protect  three  basic 
freedoms — life,  liberty  and 


the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
which  I believe  in  strongly. 

I resent  the  fact  that  we’re 
- (ROTC  cadets)  being  physi- 
cally and  verbally  abused  while 
trying  to  learn  skills  that  may 
some  day  have  to  be  used  to 
protect  our  rights  as  United 
States  citizens! 

Signed, 

C/MSgt.  Harry  E.  Alexander 
Sophomore 


Letters  to  the  editors  are  wel- 
come. They  must  not,  however, 
include  invasions  of  privacy,  per- 
sonal attacks,  gossip  or  hearsay 
or  libel  of  any  sort. 


2- 


Do  you  think 
rideo  games  can  be 
lelpfui  in  prepara-- 
ion  for  the  future? 


Tracy  Huth 


Point 


A.  “Yes,  it  gives  you 
quicker  reflexes  and 
makes  you  think 
more.’’ 


Robert  Hardy 


A.  “If  you  know 
how  to  play  one,  then 
you  can  get  a job  bet- 
ter.’’ 
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Pesky  prom  prices  perturb  poor,  puzzled  pupils 


Brent  Johnson 

Co-edltor-in-chiet 


Well,  it’s  time  again  for  the 
average  student — we’ll  call 
him  Joe  Doe — to  empty  his 
pockets  for  the  junior/senior 
prom.  After  the  prom,  all  ol’ 
Joe  is  likely  to  have  to  his 
name  is  a small  lint  collection. 
Here  are  a few  hints  on  how 
to  beat  the  prom-budget 
blues. 

Clothing:  Who  out  there  is 
tired  of  blowing  $40  or  $50  on 
a tux  that  fits  like  cardboard 
and  has  to  be  taken  back  the 
next  day?  Joe  Doe  will  wear  a 
black  leather  jacket,  white 
T-shirt,  and  black  slacks, 
which  can  easily  pass  for  a tux 
in  dim  lighting. 

His  date,  Annie  Fanny,  can 
go  for  the  punk  look — it’s  in, 
and  more  importantly,  it’s 

Editorial 


cheap.  She  can  have  a New 
Wave  prom  with  items  like  a 
safety-pin  necklace  and  a dress 
made  from  those  cute  little 
Hefty  garbage  bags  Mom 
keeps  under  the  sink. 

Transportation:  Even  if  gas 
has  gone  down  to  a dollar  a 
gallon,  why  throw  away  good 


money?  A pair  of  unicycles  is 
perfect  for  an  evening  jaunt 
downtown.  They  don’t  take 
up  much  parking  space,  and 
they  can  really  put  some  life 
into  a dull  prom.  Roller  skates 
can  be  exciting  too,  and  make 
dancing  extremely  interest- 
ing. 

Dinner:  Golden  arches  all 


the  way.  Or  ask  Mom  to  whip 
up  a little  chili  and  some  of  her 
great  potato  salad.  Living  off 
the  land  can  be  economical, 
too. 

Corsage:  By  now  your  date 
knows  you’re  cheap,  so  just 
pick  a few  dandelions  from  the 
front  lawn.  If  your  dad  just 
mowed  the  lawn,  you  can  al- 
ways steal  some  flowers  from 
a cemetery.  What  good  are 
they  doing  sitting  on  a 
tombstone?  Believe  me,  the 
dead  won’t  notice,  and  they 
probably  won’t  care. 

This  budget  will  save  the 
average  couple  enough  money 
for  700  games  of  Ms.  Pac-Man, 
five  pairs  of  Calvin  Klein  jeans, 
and  85  Harlequin  Romances. 
When  you  look  at  it  that  way, 
what  other  choice  can  you 
make? 


Policy  helps  pregnant  teens;  may  save  babies’  lives 


IPS  deserves  to  be  commended  for  finally  following  its  policy  for 
pregnant  students. 

The  policy  requires  schools  to  notify  parents  of  pregnant  students  if 
the  school  has  knowledge  of  the  pregnancy.  A social  worker  will  then 
assist  the  student  in  seeking  medical  assistance  for  her  pregnancy. 

While  this  may  seem  like  an  invasion  of  student’s  privacy  to 
some,  IPS  really  has  no  choice  if  one  examines  the  recent  events 
at  Washington  High  School.  An  IPS  student  abandoned  her 
new-born  baby  in  a waste-basket,  and  the  student’s  mother 
claimed  no  knowledge  of  the  pregnancy.  IPS  did  have  know- 
ledge of  the  pregnancy,  and  blame  for  the  incident  fell,  fairly  or 
unfairly,  upon  IPS.  The  blame  could  have  been  avoided  if  IPS  had 


simply  informed  the  student’s  mother  of  the  pregnancy. 

IPS  cannot  be  in  the  position  of  being  solely  responsible  for 
pregnant  students.  Such  a position  is  legally  and  morally  unaf- 
fordable. Parents  who  are  legally  responsible  for  their  chil- 
dren’s children  deserve  to  be  notified  of  a pregnancy. 

For  the  government  to  tell  parents  their  child  is  using  birth 
control  is  one  thing;  for  them  to  tell  parents  their  child  is 
pregnant  is  quite  another.  A teenager  who  is  pregnant  needs 
help,  whether  she  knows  it  or  not.  She  is  now  in  the  position  of 
being  responsible  for  another  life.  The  IPS  policy  should  assist  her  ih 
making  the  best  possible  decision  about  her  pregnancy.  Without  help, 
her  alternative  might  be  a trash  can. 


£ 


A-  "No,  unless  you 
were  going  into  the 
Air  Force,  I don't  see 
how  It  would  help." 


Counterpoint 


A.  "No,  because 
they  waste  their 
money  and  don’t 
learn  a thing." 


Interviews  for  Point/ 
Counterpoint  are  con- 
ducted with  randomly 
selected  Howe  stu- 
dents. 


Francie  Luckett 


Carol  Perry 


i 


T.V.  addiction 


Psychologist  feels  t.v.  view< 
cameraman  says  addiction  i 


Kristen  Frederickson 

Managing  editor 


“Television  addiction  is  when 
the  person  spends  a lot  of  time  in 
front  of  a T.V.,  to  the  point 
where  it  becomes  detrimental, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
things,”  stated  Barbara  Freeman, 
clinical  psychologist.  This  defini- 
tion touches  on  the  fundamental 
problem  of  T.V.  addiction;  the 
time  spent  watching  television 
results,  in  severe  cases,  in  the 
neglect  of  important  activities. 
Does  the  T.V.  industry  have  a re- 
sponsibility to  those  addicted  to 
television,  or  is  it  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  individuals? 


power  or  whatever  to  get  up  and 
turn  off  the  T-V.,”  Zimmerman 
commented. 

Dr.  Freeman  contends  that  ad- 
diction to  television  results  from 
a passive  nature  combined  with  a 
desire  to  escape  from  real  life 
demands  and  pressures.  She  con- 
tinued, “The  tendency  to  avoid 
problems  is  in  all  of  us.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  we  deal  with  it.  Isn’t  it 
more  important  for  therm  to  try 
to  solve  their  problems?” 


to  dictate  what  we  put  on 
It’s  a free  world,  and  the  i 
vidual  always  has  the  choic< 
turn  the  set  off,”  the  camera 
contended. 


According  to  Tom  Zimmer- 
man, director  cameraman  at 
Creative  Station,  a local  advertis- 
ing agency,  the  responsibility  to 
Watch  or  not  watch  television  to 
excess  lies  totally  with  the  indi- 
vidual. “Television  can  be  addict- 
ng  to  weak  individuals  who  have 
nothing  better  to  do  with  their 
time.  It’s  up  to  the  individual  to 
have  enough  gumption  or  will 


The  Moral  Majority  and  other 
pressure  groups  have  maintained 
that  the  T.V.  industry  has  an  obli- 
gation to  those  individuals  who 
tend  toward  television  addiction. 
Those  groups  have  recom- 
mended that  T.V.  programs  be 
tailored  to  present  a more 
wholesome  example  to  viewers 
who  place  a great  deal  of  impor- 
tance on  television.  Zimmerman 
does  not  agree. 

“Let’s  make  it  a Communist 
society  and  only  put  on  what  the 
government  and  religious  groups 
want.  I don’t  think  it’s  the  Moral 
Majority  or  anybody  else’s  place 


What  about  the  people  who 
not  have  the  will  power  or 
good  judgment  to  turn  the  set 
when  T.V.’s  influence  becor 
too  strong?  Dr.  Freeman  fe 
that  society  does  not  have  u 
mited  responsibility  to  make 
lowances  for  passive  decis 
makers.  The  psychologist 
marked,  “Not  everybody  is 
tional  and  sane.  But  for  that  nr 
ter,  there  are  many  people  v* 
probably  shouldn’t  be  drivin, 
we  were  that  protective.  But 
body  holds  a gun  to  their  (the 
diets)  heads  and  says,  ‘Wa 
Channel  13.’”  - , 


While  Zimmerman  feels 
the  viewers  must  shoulder 
bulk  of  the  responsibility 
their  T.V.  addiction,  he  conce 
that  the  television  industry 
couraged  the  phenomen 
“There’s  a lot  of  garbage  on 
tube  these  days.  And  you  have 
remember  that  T.V.  is  a busin 


mM 
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escape; 

oice 


5 to  show  a profit.  To  do 
iey  have  to  put  on  what  the 
wants.  They’ve  got  to 
r.V.  as  glamorous  and  ap- 
as  possible,  so  I guess  you 
■ blame  television  to  an  ex- 
■ut  the  individual  has  the 
rd.  He  can  always  turn  the 
” Zimmerman  stated. 

Freeman  believes  that  the 
ity  of  T.V.  viewing  is  its 
:st  drawback,  and  that  this 
ity  encourages  addiction, 
cplained,  “I’m  addicted  to 
g.  I’m  not  saying  that  I’m 
stter  than  someone  who  is 
:ed  to  television,  but  at 
vith  reading  you’re  learning 
hing.  Or  with  needlepoint 
tting  you  have  to  do  some- 
make  some  decisions.  On 
iverything  is  spoon-fed  to 

jvision  addiction  is  a grow- 
oblem  and  one  with  temp- 
is  that  are  unavoidable, 
erman  concluded,  “The 
*ce  of  T.V.  is  everywhere, 
e seed  that  is  planted  in  the 
can  be  stifled.  Just  get  up 
>rn  the  set  off.” 


Students  t.v.  tastes  vary; 
Cable  worsens  addiction 


Angie  Sheets 


You  are  sitting  in  your  favorite 
chair,  parked  in  front  of  the  television 
unaware  of  the  sights  and  sounds 
around  you  because  like  many  other 
people  you  are  no  longer  in  “your” 
home.  You  have  been  drawn  into  the 
“world  of  television,”  with  the  famil- 
iar characters  and  places  that  have 
somehow  become  a part  of  your  life. 

This  is  the  scene  of  people,  all  ages, 
who  have  slowly  but  surely  become 
addicted  to  that  little  square  set 
which  somehow  comes  to  life  to  re- 
lieve you  of  everyday  pressures  and 
problems  or  just  let  you  relax,  if  only 
for  30  minutes. 

“I  don’t  know  what  I’d  do  without 
T.V.,”  said  freshman  Tonya  Patterson. 
“I’d  probably  go  crazy.” 

Miss  Patterson  said  she  places  a high 
value  on  television  because  of  the  con- 
fusion and  turmoil  in  life.  “When  life  is 
going  strange  you  got  to  have  some- 
thing you  can  get  into,”  she  said,  ad- 
ding' that  she  does  “get  into  T.V.,” 
watching  about  25  hours  a week. 

She  feels  T.V.  has  a lot  of  good 
shows  to  offer  and  said  she  enjoys 
comedies  and  some  serious  programs, 
but  likes  soap  operas  the  best.  “I  love 
General  Hospital — with  all  the  gorge- 
ous guys,”  she  stated.  The  only  type  of 
program  she  does  not  like  is  science 
fiction. 

One  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
television  is  the  lifelike  effect  it  has  on 
people. 

Freshman  Jill  Stewart  said  that 
“sometimes  you  can  really  get  into  it 
(T.V.)  forgetting  it’s  not  real.”  Her 
favorite  thing  about  television  is  that 
“you  can  just  relax  and  get  carried 
away  by  your  television  set.” 

Though  most  people  watch  televi- 
sion for  entertainment  and  relaxation 


there  are  other  reasons. 

“I  watch  T.V.  out  of  habit,”  said 
Angela  Sommers,  freshman.  “It’s  like 
an  American  custom  to  watch  the 
tube.” 

Junior  Arthur  Dumas  claims  he 
would  be  “lost  without  television.”  “I 
wouldn’t  know  how  to  spend  my  time 
without  T.V.,”  he  stated.  “With  all 
the  funny  shows — that’s  what  makes 
it  worthwhile.” 

There  is  more  opportunity  to  get 
hooked  on  T.V.  with  the  effect  of 
American  Cablevision,  which  has  41 
channels. 

“With  the  new  effects  of  cable  all  I 
do  is  watch  T.V.,”  said  Dumas.  He 
claims  he  spends  about  five  hours  a day 
watching  television.  “Cable  is  really 
neat  with  all  the  different  channels 
because  I can  watch  different  movies, 
sports  and  musictelevision  too.” 

Sophomore  Lynda  Ward  said  she 
rarely  watches  regular  T.V.  now  that 
she  had  cable.  She  feels  most  of  the 
stations  are  pretty  good  and  espe- 
cially likes  musictelevision  (MTV). 
“It’s  great,”  she  stated.  “I  love  it.” 
Besides  MTV,  she  thinks  cable  offers 
good  comedy  programs  and  drama  “as 
long  as  they’re  not  too  depressing,” 
she  adds.  Even  with  cable  she  still  pre- 
fers soap  operas.  “Soaps  are  the  top,” 
she  stated,  adding  that  “Guiding  Light 
is  number  one.” 

Cable  T.V.  has  even  reached  those 
who  do  not  watch  much  television. 
Richard  Pickerel,  sophomore,  said  if 
he  had  cable  he  would  certainly  object 
if  somebody  tried  to  take  it  away  from 
him. 

Though  television  does  bring  plea- 
sure and  relaxation,  as  with  all  other 
addictions  it  does  have  its  drawbacks. 

“I  really  don’t  have  time  to  talk  to 
you  (the  reporter)  because  I’m  watch- 
ing T.V.,  said  Bonnie  Dellinger,  a resi- 
dent in  the  community. 
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English  teacher,  Mary  DeWit z keeps  classes  in  line  with  the 
“senility  stick”.  (Photo  by  Lisa  Wynalda). 


Honk!  Honk! 


It  is  not  every  day  that  stu- 
dents walk  into  English  classes 
only  to  find  their  teacher  covort- 
ing  about  with  a cane  sporting  a 
rear-view  mirror  and  horn.  Of 
course  not  every  student  gets 
the  opportunity  to  walk  into 
teacher  Mary  DeWitz’s  class- 
room. 

Mrs.  DeWitz,  who  has  leg 
problems,  received  the  cane,  cal- 
led “The  Senility  Stick”  from 
friends.  The  English  and 
humanities  teacher  says  about 
the  gift,  “Finally  I knew  I was 
warmly  appreciated.” 

Mrs.  DeWitz  also  keeps  other 
walking  aids,  one  of  which  con- 
tains a rapier,  or  dueling  sword, 
as  well  as  a gold  tipped  “opera 
stick”. 

And  why  does  this  lady  carry  a 
cane  at  all?  Despite  rumors  from 
students  that  she  has  a de- 
teriorating hip  or  that  she  injured 


it  helping  Eisenhower  plan 
D-day,  Mrs.  DeWitz  has  another 
story. 

As  the  teacher  herself  exp- 
lains, “I  tell  you,  it  was  when  I was 
playing  touch  football  at  Hyannis 
Port  (Massachusetts),  when  Aris- 
totle Onassis  saw  me  and  im- 
mediately invited  me  on  the 
yacht,  Christina,  named  after  his 
daughter.  This  is  before  he  was 
married  to  Jackie.  I was 
waterski-ing  on  one  leg  when  a 
giant  squid  surfaced  and  twisted 
my  other  leg,  destroying  my  hope 
to  develop  the  technique  of 
Esther  Williams  and  the  court- 
ship of  Ari  Onassis  and  so  I re- 
turned to  Howe  High  School  to 
teach  students.” 

There  the  cane-carrying 
teacher  halted  the  interview,  say- 
ing, “There,  I don’t  want  to  ans- 
wer anymore  questions.  It’s  time 
to  go  home.” 
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Prom  traditions  change,  attitudes  linger  on 
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The  Prom — an  event  dreamed  of  by  wist- 
ful little  girls  and  often  laughed  over  by  re- 
niniscent  adults.  From  generation  to  gener- 
on  the  painfully  awkward  moments  of 
c -ge-pinning  and  camera-happy  fathers 
are  passed  on,  as  are  the  stereotypically  ado- 
lescent growing  pains  and  triumphs  con- 
nected with  this  pseudo-debutante  ball. 

However,  many  traditions  associated 
with  prom  night  have  been  abandoned 
or  changed  through  the  years.  For 
example,  Howe  alumni  may  recall 
selecting  prom  kings  and  queens.  (Such 
were  the  days  of  Howe  Royalty — 
turning  through  the  pages  of  old  year- 
books, one  can  see  the  noble  faces  of 
Violet  Queens  and  Winter  Wonderland 
Kings.) 

Amy  Stewart,  senior  class  secretary, 
explained,  “We  haven’t  had  prom  kings  or 
queens  for  a long  time.  We  talked  about  hav- 
ing them  this  year,  but  we  decided  it  causes 
too  many  people  to  get  hurt.” 

At  one  time,  also,  there  were  separate 
junior  and  senior  proms.  The  junior  prom 
was  held  at  Howe  and  the  seniors  went 
elsewhere.  Because  of  declined  school  en- 
rollment and  dance  attendance,  the  two 
dances  were  combined. 

Modern  times  have  added  some  interest- 
ing traditions  to  the  prom.  As  a result  of  the 
women’s  liberation  movement,  girls  are  for 
the  first  time  asking  for  their  prom  date,  an 
assertiveness  that  would  have  been  sneered 


at  not  long  ago.  Some  girls  have  started 
another  unusual  fad — more  than  once  in  re- 
cent years,  a girl  has  shunned  the  traditional 
evening  gown  for  a tuxedo. 

Perhaps  in  rebellion  of  having  to  be  too 
formal,  some  Howe  students  have  chosen 
some  odd  places  to  go  to  top  off  prom  night. 
One  group  of  kids  reported  going  out  to  eat 
afterwards — to  McDonald’s.  Then,  in  tuxes 
and  evening  gowns,  the  students  went  to  the 
nearest  Putt  Putt  to  play  a few  holes. 

These  additions  to  the  age-old  prom  cus- 
toms have  not  dampened  the  spirit  sur- 
rounding this  big  event.  Social  studies 
teacher  Errol  Spears  remembers  his  days  at 
Howe  (class  of  ’60).  “The  Prom  was  one  of 
those  things  that  you  just  didn’t  miss, 
whether  you  were  into  dating  or  not.” 
Miss  Stewart  agrees  that  despite  de- 
creased attendance  at  dances  for  many  stu- 
dents, “It’s  their  senior  year  and  they  go  any 
way  they  can — a lot  of  times  just  as  friends.” 
Such  casual  dating  helps  to  relieve  some  of 
the  pressure  of  this  first  “grown  up”  date. 
Spears  says  that  group  dating  was  popular 
when  he  was  a student  as  well. 

The  senior  class  officers  are  expecting  in- 
creased attendance  at  this  year's  Prom  be- 
cause the  other  two  traditional  Howe 
dances  (the  Brown  and  Gold  and  the  Turn- 
about) were  cancelled. 

Spears  blames  the  poor  attendance  on  the 
low  economy  (he  remembers  renting  his 
$7.50  tux).  He  has,  however,  noted  a return 
of  interest  from  the  members  of  his  baseball 


King  Jim  Hannah  and  Queen  Dottle 
Shake  reigned  over  “Moonlight  Gar- 
dens/’ Junior  Prom  for  Class  of  '61. 


team.  “The  Prom  is  all  they  talk  about.  I 
think  they’re  (dances)  coming  back.” 

The  prom  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  a 
turning  point — a sort  of  “coming  out”  of 
teenagers  into  the  world  of  adults.  It  is 
something  to  remember  with  embarrassed 
laughter  and  fond  memories. 

Miss  Stewart  concluded,  “The  other 
dances  have  died  out  but  the  Prom  is 
special — it’s  seen  lots  of  changes,  but  it’ll 
always  be  around.” 


Students  envision  plans  to  conclude  life  in  week; 
situation  evokes  hopes  for  travel  experiences 


Imagine  you  have  just  been 
told  you  have  only  one  week  to 
live.  No  stipulations,  you  just 
have  a week  to  tie  up  the  loose 
ends  of  your  life.  What  would  you 

do  and  with  whom  would  you  do 
it?  This  situation  was  presented 
to  several  Howe  students  who 
responded  with  various 
thoughts. 


“I’d  do  all  the  things  I've 
ever  wanted  to  do/’ 

Most  students  hoped  to  travel 
with  family  and  or  friends.  Said 
Julie  Bankston,  senior,  “I  would 


travel  with  family  to  Texas  or 
Virginia.” 

Bruce  Cunningham,  senior, 
wanted  to  visit  Missouri  or 
Florida  before  he  died.  Sandy 
Searight,  senior,  wants  to  “fly  to 
Colorado  with  my  family  and 
friends  and  go  skiing.”  She  added, 
“I’ve  got  to  see  everything  I’ve 
not  seen  and  learn  everything  I’ve 
got  to  learn.” 

The  desire  to  complete  every 
life’s  goal  in  the  remaining  week 
was  reflected  by  several  stu- 
dents. Representative  Veronica 
Moody,  junior  stated,  “I’d  do  all 
the  things  I’ve  ever  wanted  to 
do.” 


Errol  Spears,  social  studies 
teacher,  expressed  a desire  to  go 

off  to  a quiet  place  such  as  Sanibel 
Island,  Florida  and  have  conversa- 


“I  would  travel  with  fam> 
ily  to  Texas  or  Virginia.'’ 


tions  with  friends  and  family. 
Other  students  disagreed  with 
this  idea,  however.  Sheila  Riley 
commented,  “I  wouldn’t  want  to 
be  with  my  family.  I’d  go  off 
someplace  really  pretty.  They’d 
(her  family)  drive  me  crazy.” 


Lesli  Rosier,  junior,  decided, 
“I’d  spend  the  week  on  a farm 
down  in  Kentucky  . . . and  make 
sure  there  are  horses  and  a col- 
lie.” 

Still  others  offered  opinions 
such  as  senior  Theresa  Jones’  idea 
to  “party  all  five  days.” 

Jody  Hancock,  French  teacher, 
concluded,  “I’d  like  to  think  I’d 
keep  going  till  the  end.” 

“I'd  probably  go  to  Hawaii  be- 
cause I’ve  never  been  there  and 
probably  won’t  get  there  in  my 
regular  life.  If  I just  had  a week  I 
know  that’s  where  I would  want 
to  go,”  maintained  senior  Mindy 
Hui. 
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Student  teachers  gain  practical  experience 


Student  teachers,  something 
of  a contradiction  in  terms,  are 
provided  with  dual  roles  to  play 
in  their  final  semester  of  school. 

Most  teachers  would  agree 
that  they  learn  from  their  stu- 
dents. Student  teachers  are  given 
responsibility;  they  both  give  and 
receive  grades  for  their  last 
semester  in  the  classroom. 

Presently,  Howe  has  two  stu- 
dent teachers,  Pamela  Fisse  and 
Denise  Lantz.  Miss  Fisse,  who  is 
teaching  first  and  second  year 
French  students,  claims  that  the 
experience  has  been  extremely 
beneficial  in  preparing  her  for  a 
teaching  career. 


Miss  Fisse  praised  her  teaching 
experience.  “I  love  it!  It’s  really 
much  better  than  I expected.” 
Miss  Lantz  commented  that  with 
the  musical,  spring  break,  and 
TAP  testing  she  has  not  been  able 
to  experience  a lot  of  normal 
classroom  procedure.  She  said, 
"I’m  really  looking  forward  to 
working  with  the  madrigal  group 
because  the  music  is  harder.” 
Miss  Fisse  will  receive  her 
bachelors  degree  from  Indiana 
Central  University  this  spring. 
She  has  wanted  to  be  a teacher 
since  childhood.  She  commented, 
‘‘I’ve  always  wanted  to  be  a 
teacher  I had  some  great 
teachers  who  really  made  an  im- 
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pact  on  my  life.” 

While  Miss  Fisse  has  always  had 
a pretty  definite  career  goal,  Miss 
Lantz  changed  her  major  from 
music  during  her  last  semester  at 
Butler  University  and  later  re- 
changed her  mind  and  returned 
to  get  her  degree. 

“For  me,  the  hardest  aspect  of 
teaching  has  been  making  the 
students  care  about  what  they’re 
doing.  You’ve  got  to  instill  in 
them  a desire  to  learn.  You’ve 
got  to  catch  their  attention  and 
then  keep  it  and  that’s  not  easy.” 
Miss  Lantz  described  the  difficul- 
ties she’s  found  during  her  teach- 
ing experience. 


Discipline  was  the  hardest  part 
of  teaching  for  Miss  Fisse.  “Most 
of  the  kids  who  take  French  are 
great  students  but  you’re  still 
going  to  have  some  discipline 
problems  no  matter  how  great 
the  kids.” 

As  far  as  future  plans  go,  both 
teachers  to  be  are  hoping  to  get 
teaching  positions  this  fall  but  un- 
sure of  their  exact  plans.  Eventu- 
ally Miss  Fisse  hopes  to  teach  the 
French  language  to  students  as 
young  as  six  years  old. 

Miss  Lantz  summed  up  her  stu- 
dent teaching  experience,  “It’s 
kind  of  scary.  It’s  challenging  and 
I’ve  really  had  a good  time.” 
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New  computer  service  aids  pupils 


A computerized  system  cal- 
led Training  and  Educational 
Data  Service  (TEDS)  is  help- 
ing Howe  students  and 
teachers  to  find  accurate,  up- 
to-date  career  information. 

TEDS  can  provide  students 
with  national  information 
about  875  occupations,  100 
military  careers,  3200  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  400  fi- 
nancial aid  sources.  TEDS  also 
has  data  on  state  and  local 
employment  projections  for 
occupations  and  institutions 
offering  non-degree  job  train- 
ing programs. 

The  TEDS  service  is  in  the 
Howe  library  office.  After 
feeding  in  a list  of  qualities  one 
would  like  in  a job  or  college, 
the  computer  then  feeds  out 
the  jobs  or  colleges  that  have 


these  qualities. 

Hornet  students  and 
teachers  alike  have  used  the 
program.  All  agree  it  is  a help- 
ful, fun  program.  Senior  Carol 
Biale  said,  “I  like  it.  It  was  fas-, 
cinating.  It  gave  me  a lot  of 
new  ideas  for  a lot  of  jobs  I 
never  even  thought  I might 
want  to  get  into.” 

Howe  began  the  TEDS  pilot 
project  with  TEDS  one  year 
ago  with  the  media  services 
and  other  associations.  John 
Marshall  High  School  is  also  on 
the  special  pilot  project.  This 
means  there  is  no  cost  for  the 
use  of  the  TEDS  services. 
Howe  and  Marshall’s  comput- 
ers are  hooked  up  to  the 
TEDS  computer  by  a dial-up- 
telephone  terminal.  Howe 
and  Marshall  are  the  only 


schools  in  Marion  County  not 
paying  for  the  service.  Susan 
A.  Horowitz,  director  of 
TEDS,  says  she  hopes  more 
pilot  projects  are  started  so 
the  schools  will  be  able  to  get 
the  service  free  of  charge. 

Howe  and  Marshall  have 
what  is  called  the  TEDS  cent- 
ral program.  Another  way  of 
using  TEDS  is  to  call  a TEDS 
counselor  (232-1906)  who 
will  conduct  the  search,  tell 
the  student  the  results,  and 
mail  the  student  the  computer 
print  out  form.  Another  way 
is  by  the  Distribution  Center 
Satellite,  in  which  a person 
contracts  with  a local  dis- 
tribution center  for  access  to 
TEDS.  A way  for  a school  to 
have  a short  term  TEDS  prog- 
ram is  by  Insta-TEDS  in  which 


the  TEDS  workers  bring  the 
terminals  to  each  school  to  be 
used  on  a short  term  basis. 

Thus,  other  high  schools, 
excluding  Howe  and  Marshall, 
either  pay  a flat  rate,  site  fee 
or  a rate  for  connection  time, 
depending  on  which  method  is 
used  to  acquire  the  TEDS  ser- 
vice. 

The  only  reason  the  non- 
profit TEDS  program  charges 
rates,  according  to  Horowitz, 
is  the  need  for  the  money  to 
change  the  computer  infor- 
mation periodically.  The  in- 
formation needs  to  be  up- 
dated every  six  months,  at  a 
tremendous  cost  to  the 
agency,  in  order  to  give  stu- 
dents accurate  information. 
Thus,  TEDS  cannot  be  a to- 
tally free  service. 
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enior-led  lenm  provides  winning  chances 


Perkins  forsees  good  season 

first  meet,”  said  Perkins. 


Starting  off  this  season  with  two  wins  and 
a 38- 1 record  over  the  last  three  years,  girls 
track  coach  James  Perkins  is  looking  forward 
to  another  exceptional  season. 

“This  is  the  largest,  most  experienced 
senior  team  I’ve  ever  had,”  commented 
Perkins.  “The  seniors  cover  every  event 
with  lots  of  help  from  the  underclassmen  to 
get  the  job  done.”  There  are  nine  seniors, 
who  are  all  lettermen,  on  the  3 I -girl  team. 

“This  is  our  first  legitimate  chance  at  win- 
ning the  state,”  commented  Perkins.  "But 
to  pull  it  off,  we  will  need  a lot  of  support 
from  the  students,  faculty  and  the  commun- 
ity. The  crowd  makes  the  difference;  it  adds 
that  extra  ingredient  the  girls  need  to  go  all 
the  way. 


“We  were  better  prepared  this  year  than 
we  have  been  in  the  past  because  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  team.  They  know  what  is  out 
there  for  them  and  what  they  have  to  do  to 
get  it.  I’m  very  impressed  with  the  “go  for 
it”  feeling,”  he  commented. 

The  first  two  schedule  meets  for  tne  team 
were  rescheduled  for  later  dates  due  to  the 
weather. 

The  third  meet  happened  on  schedule, 
however.  The  Lady  Hornets  beat  Southport, 
63-42.  This  margin,  twenty-one  points,  is 
the  largest  margin  by  which  Howe  has  ever 
beaten  Southport.  In  the  sport  of  track  and 
field  teams  must  meet  certain  requirements 
to  qualify  for  the  sectionals.  “Most  of  the 
girls  qualified  for  the  sectionals  in  only  the 


Another  highlight  of  this  competition  was 
senior  Teresa  Jones  beating  her  old  school 
record  of  just  over  38  feet,  by  two  feet, 
throwing  the  shot  put  40  feet  and  I % inches 
to  break  her  old  record  and  throwing  the 
shot  "far  enough  to  place  in  the  state  meet,” 
commented_Perkins. 

In  the  next  meet  Howe  ran  over  Manual 
by  a score  of  95-10.  Perkins  was  impressed 
with  this  margin  of  victory.  Manual  won  only 
one  event,  and  received  the  other  five  points 
with  third  place  finishes  in  events  where 
Howe  entered  only  two  people.  Perkins 
commented  that  “there  were  a lot  of  staff 
members  and  students  in  the  stands  despite 
the  rain.  Support  like  this  is  what  we  are 
looking  for.” 
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Tennis  team  expects  good  season 


The  girls  tennis  team  this 
year  is  looking  forward  to  a 
good  season.  “We  have  five 
returning  lettermen,  and  we 
had  a winning  season  last 
year,”  remarked  girls  tennis 
coach  Ron  Finkbiner.  “All  of 
our  varsity  players  are  return- 
ing except  one,”  added  team 
co-captain  Sophia  Bett.  These 
returning  lettermen  are  sing- 
les players  Tammy  Bell  and 
Lisa  LaRue,  doubles  player 
Dawn  Pietro  and  team  cap- 
tains Julie  Bankston  and 
Sophia  Bett  who  play  singles 
and  doubles  respectively. 

Miss  Bett  also  added  that 
the  only  thing  plaguing  the 
team  is  the  weather.  They 


were  worried  that  the  rain 
would  cause  them  to  cancel  or 


reschedule  their  first  match. 
They  were  scheduled  to  play 
Manual  last  Monday.  “The 
practices  are  going  really 
good.  I think  a lot  of  people 
played  over  the  summer  to 
keep  in  practice,”  Miss  Bett 
commented.  “The  team  has  a 
lot  of  potential;  the  talent  is 
there  and  so  is  the  experi- 
ence. All  we  have  to  do  is  use 
it,”  added  co-captain  Julie 
Bankston. 


this  year.  This  can  be  a great 
advantage  for  us;  if  they’re  not 
looking  for  a strong  team  they 
won’t  be  "up”  for  the  match 
which  can  make  a big  differ- 
ence in  our  favor,”  remarked 
Miss  Bankston.  Miss  Bett 
added  that  “a  lot  of  teams  lost 
a lot  of  people  where  we  only 
lost  one.”  She  feels  “we  have 
a strong  reserve  team  and  our 
varsity  team  is  very  strong.” 


“A  lot  of  people  aren’t 
looking  for  us  to  be  too  strong 


Thirty-six  people  tried  out 
for  this  year’s  team.  Miss  Bett 
concluded,  “We’ll  do  really 
well.  Our  goal  is  for  the  team 
to  win  the  city  and  give  Mr. 
Finkbiner  something  to  re- 
member us  by.” 


Senior  Julie  Bankston  returns 
a volley  against  her  Manual 
opponent  April  1 1 . (Photo  by 
Lisa  Wynalda) 


Experienced  baseball  varsity  to  face  Lawrence  Central 


The  Howe  boys  baseball  team 
plays  Lawrence  Central  tonight, 
completing  a long  week  that  in- 
cluded games  against  Scecina 
Monday,  Franklin  Central  Tues- 
day, and  Perry  Meridian  Wed- 
nesday. 

Senior  Randy  VanDeventer 
will  pitch  tonight  for  the  Hor- 
nets. Coach  Errol  Spears  feels 
the  Hornets  are  the  second-best 
team  in  the  city  this  year.  He 
names  Chatard  as  the  top  city 
team,  and  cites  Warren  Central, 


Lawrence  North  and  North 
Central  as  the  top  county  teams. 

Spears  is  very  optimistic  about 
the  team,  saying  this  team  has  the 
best  chance  to  win  city  in  the  10 
years  he  has  coached  at  Howe. 
"We’re  really  going  to  be  out- 
standing hitting  this  year,”  he 
said.  “Nick  Thompson,  who  was 
voted  the  centerfielder  on  the 
all-city  team  last  year,  hit  .423." 

Other  hitters  trom  whom 
Spears  expects  a good  year  are 
senior  Danny  Addair,  who  hit 


.368  last  year;  Larry  Taft,  who 
produced  a .343  average;  and 
VanDeventer,  who  turned  in  a 
.297  batting  record. 


■* 


Spears  is  also  counting  on  an 
experienced  pitching  staff  com- 
posed of  VanDeventer,  who  won 
six  games  and  lost  three  last  year; 
Thompson,  who  was  also  6-3;  and 
Addair,  who  was  2-2.  However, 
Spears  says  the  Hornets  lack  a 
pitcher  who  “can  go  out  and 
blow  the  ball  past  all  the  hitters.” 


The  team,  which  was  18-10  last 
year,  is  not  in  the  top  twenty,  but 
Spears  says  this  is  because  early 
season  polls  almost  always  reflect 
last  year’s  records.  ‘‘We  will  not 
get  any  mention  for  awhile,”  he 
said. 

The  team  now  must  play  the 
fourth  game  of  a 23 -game  season. 
“We  get  fired  up  playing  the 
county  schools,”  said  Spears. 
“We  feel  like  if  we  do  well 
against  the  county  schools,  we 
can  beat  the  city  teams.” 
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Graphics  enhance  game 


"Pole  Position,”  the  hottest  thing  since  “Pac-Man,”  is  here. 

It  is  the  ultimate  in  video  racing.  “Pole  Position”  outraces  all 
other  competitors  with  high  quality  graphics.  Signs,  other  cars 
and  the  road  become  clearer  as  you  zoom  to  them.  You  are 
almost  put  in  the  driver’s  seat. 

The  game  is  equipped  with  a gas  pedal,  hi/low  speed  control 
(with  a maximum  speed  of  196  mph)  and  a steering  wheel. 
Playing  the  game  is  very  simple.  You  just  drive.  You  first  have  to 
qualify  for  the  race  (only  eight  cars  can  qualify;  you  have  to  pass 
them  to  qualify).  If  you  qualify  well  enough  you  receive  the 
“Pole  Position.”  Assuming  you  qualified,  you  are  now  in  the 
race  with  Unser,  Foyt,  and  Rutherford.  If  you  do  exceptionally 
well  you  are  awarded  bonus  points  and  extended  play. 

“Pole  Position”  is  made  by  Atari,  and  is  ranked  as  one  of  the 
top  five  video  racing  games. 

Max  Dugan  Returns 

Old  antics  return  dull  film 

Neil  Simon  returns.  Marsha  Mason  returns.  Max  Dugan  returns. 
Sadly,  none  of  the  good  old  Simon  Odd  Couple  and  California  Suite 
jokes  and  situations  return  in  this  mediocre  comedy  seemingly 
modeled  after  television’s  series  The  Millionaire. 

The  plot  has  Mason,  a poverty  stricken  English  teacher,  and  her 
son,  suddenly  finding  much  needed  gifts  of  car  and  appliances  re- 
placing defunct  ones  when  Mason’s  long  gone  father  arrives.  The 
father,  Max,  played  by  Jason  Robards,  is  dying  and  hopes  only  to 
spend  a little  time  with  his  grandson  in  return  for  the  vast  sum  of 
money  he  has  skimmed  off  of  Las  Vegas  gambling  organization. 
Unfortunately,  Donald  Sutherland,  who  plays  Mason’s  cop- 
boyfriend,  gets  wind  of  the  funny  money  and  puts  up  a rather  weak 
fight  to  figure  out  what  is  happening. 

Max  Dugan  Returns  is  not  a bad  movie,  nor  is  it  altogether 
slow-moving.  The  biggest  fault  of  this  film  is  that  we  have  seen  it  all 
before  a situation  gives  rise  to  a series  of  cute  antics.  Max  Dugan 
Returns  is  not  memorable  nor  are  any  of  its  adequate  perfor- 
mances. 

If  you  are  bored  or  want  to  take  your  family  to  a picture  that  is 
not  too  terribly  involving,  help  yourself  to  Max  Dugan  and  enjoy. 
Do  not  expect  anything  thrilling  or  hilarious,  just  dream  you  had  a 
Max  Dugan  too. 


Off  the  Record 


Saga 


Worlds  Aparr 

/■ 

Saga’s  premiere  album,  “Worlds  Apart,”  is  nothing  to  write 
home  about.  The  top  20  hit  from  this  album  was  “On  The 
Loose”,  which  concerns  people  who  are  on  the  edge  of  insanity. 
They  then  get  the  feeling  that  one  day  they  will  “breakaway” 
and  then  they  will  be  on  the  loose. 


Duran  Duran 


PviO 


The  new  album,  “Rio,”  by  Duran  Duran,  is  a necessity  for 
anyone’s  album  collection.  “Hungry  Like  The  Wolf”  is  a magni- 
ficent piece  of  music.  The  song  tells  about  a man  chasing  after  a 
woman  (simple  enough),  supposedly  just  like  a wolf  when  he  / 

becomes  starved  for  food. 

Another  fantastic  song  on  the  album  is  "Rio,”  which  is  about 
a guy  who  is  always  thinking, of  a girl  named  Rio,  and  he  goes 
through  a lot  just  to  try  to  talk  to  her.  There  are  several  good 
tunes  on  this  track,  including  “My  Own  Way”  and  "New  Relig- 
ion.” 

“Rio”  is  definitely  worth  the  big  bucks  you  will  have  to  shell 
out  for  it. 


Golden  Earring 


Cur 


Golden  Earring,  the  band  we  last  heard  from  almost  ten  years 
ago,  has  a hot  album  out,  “Cut.”  The  fantastic  hit  off  this  album 
is  “Twilight  Zone”  and  tells  about  a man  who  does  not  know 
which  way  to  turn.  He  seems  to  be  caught  up  in  a whirlpool  of 
agents  and  double-cross  agents.  He  tries  everything  he  can  to 
get  out  of  the  “Twilight  Zone,”  but  he  is  caught,  interrogated 
(with  no  luck),  and  then  is  executed.  Another  great  tune  is  “The 
Devil  Made  Me  Do  It.”  The  title  is  summary  enough. 

This  album  should  be  greatly  considered  when  purchasing 
new  albums  (it  might  be  another  ten  years  before  we  see  this 
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Donna  R.  Early 
Jofm  J.  Eastman 
Linda  K.  Eastman 
Marquette  R.  Eastman 
'Joyce  A.  Eckert 
Theresa  Edwards 
Christine  M.  Ehrgott 
Amy  S.  Endsley 
Frances  I.  English 
Daisy  M.  Evans 
Julia  L.  Evans 
Teresa  G.  Faubion 
Anthony  G.  Ferguson 
Stephen  R.  Flynn 
Joseph  F,  Foison,  Jr. 
Max  P.  Foltz 
Karen  S.  Foster 
Donwzeita  D.  Fowler 
Mark  A.  Fox 
Leonard  B.  Franklin 
Kristen  Frederickson 
Lorraine  R.  Fulton 
Robert  P.  Fulton 
Cecilia  M.  Gallagher 
Dane  R.  Gambili 
Angela  K.  Gardner 
Teresa  L.  Gardner 
Stan  D.  Gamer 
Reponda  B.  Gentry 
Ernest  D.  Gilbert 
Michael  A.  Gilbert 
James  C.  Giles 
Yvonne  E.  Golden 
Jill  £.  Gorton 
Jeffrey  A.  Gough 
James  G.  Graham 
Portia  L.  Graves 
Michael  D.  Gray 
Misty  S.  Gray 
Dean  E.  Griffin 
Russell  L.  Grinston 
Robert  A.  G’Sell 
Fred  A.  Guthrie,  Jr, 
Susan  C.  Guthrie 
William  T.  Hacker 
Joseph  T.  Hall 

L.  Hall 


Dana  E.  Hayden 
Brian  K,  Hayes 
Yolanda  M.  Hayes 
Troy  M.  Heath 
Mona  J.  Heidenrelch 
Kevin  L.  Hendricks 
Sherry  O.  Hendricks 
Connie  S.  Henson 
Shawna  D.  Hester 
Glenda  R,  Hicks 
Roseann  R.  Hillery 
William  F.  Hobbs,  Jr. 
Charles  W»  Holm 
Irena  R.  Holmes 
Sherene  Holmes 
Theresa  A.  Hooks 
Michael  D.  Hoskins 
Chi  N.  Hua 
Tinian  V.  Hua 
Christina  L.  Hudelson 
Kirk  R.  Huehis 
Mindy  Hui 
Latisa  L.  Hurley 
Patrick  M.  Ingels 
Kenneth  S.  Ingram 
Kelli  J.  Irons 
Yolanda  R,  Jackson 
Selina  M.  Jimpson 
Batina  R.  Johnson 
David  B.  Johnson 
Brian  K.  Jones 
Fred  T.  Jones 
Lisa  A,  Jones 
Patricia  L.  Jones 
Teresa  Jones 
James  Jordan 
Lisa  C.  Jouzapaitis 
Todd  W.  Kelley 
Mary  A.  Kelly 
Bennett  M.  Kern 
Jeffrey  K,  Kettman 
Kimberly  A.  Kierner 
Cherry  Ki  Hebrew 
Julia  A.  Kill! lea 
Jill  A,  Kimmell 


Robert  W.  Campbell 
David  Cardinal 
J.  P.  Carr  III 
Robert  E.  Carter,  Jr. 
Victoria  L.  Chastain 
David  W.  Childs 
Angela  R.  Clark 
James  R.  Clark 
Martin  C.  Clark 
Martin  D.  Clark 
Karen  L.  Clubs 
Denise  Cole 
Robert  D.  Cole 
Michael  A.  Coleman 
Santoria  Coleman 
Christina  M.  Collins 
Heather  L.  Cone 
Deborah  S.  Cook 
.Russ  G.  Cooley 
Lillie  M.  Cooper 
Mary  C.  Cope 
Larry  K.  Cornett 
Clinton  M.  Cowherd 
Sherrie  L.  Cox 
Trinia  A.  Cox 
Rebecca  A.  Craig 
Timothy  K.  Crawford 
Kenneth  A.  Cross 
Randall  J.  Crouch 
Suzanne  M.  Crouse 
Darla  J.  Crowe 
Gerald  Crowe 
Laura  Cruz 
Bruce  N.  Cunningham 
Maxine  M,  Cunningham 


Blane  L.  Ackles 
Sylvia  J.  Adams 
Ted  D.  Addair 
Mia  D.  Akers 
Samantha  L.  Alexander 
Terry  Alexander 
Cathieen  Alfrey-Miller 
Lyne*  S.  Allison 
Michelle  D.  Allison 
Richard  A.  Armstrong 
Due  M.  Au 
Mari  D.  Babbs 
Peggy  L.  Bacon 
Dennis  E.  Bailey 
Melissa  J.  Bailey 
Anthony  Baker 
Jenny  L.  Baker 
Kathryn  M.  Baker 
Kimberly  R.  Ballard 
Timothy  R.  Ballinger 
James  S.  Bankert 
Julie  A.  Bankston 
Angelo  Barrett 
Brenda  L.  Barron 
Verastein  Batemon 
Janice  D,  Beard 
I Gayle  M,  Becklehimer 
Kevin  B.  Begley 
Kenton  i(L  Bell 
Scott  A.  Bell 
Tanya  Benefiel 
Terry  O.  Bemd 
Sophia  V.  Bett 


Michael  J.  Kohout 
Tana  S.  Lane 


C.  Day 
DeVine 
la  L.  Dicken 

Dockery 


Damon  R.  Lawrence 
Paul  G.  Laymon 
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Dennis  Bailey  Jami  Parent 

Heather  Cone  Brie  Wilson 

Kristen  Frederickson  Lisa  Wynalds 

Brent  Johnson  Katie  Baker 


Thomas  Carr  Howe  H,$ 
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Brent  Johnson 


In  a few  more  days,  seniors  will 
leave  Howe  High  School  forever, 
but  they  have  collected  some  un- 
usual experiences  along  the  way. 

Claire  Mills  recalled  pledging 
for  a club  her  freshman  year.  “All 
of  the  pledges  sat  down  in  the 
lobby,”  she  said.  “We  had  to  pre- 
tend we  were  rowing  a boat  and 
sing  ‘Row,  Row,  Row  Your 
Boat.’  ” 

Miss  Mills  and  other  pledges 
were  not  allowed  to  shave  their 
legs  for  two  weeks  and  had  to 
wear  their  clothes  backwards 
one  day.  “We  had  to  crawl  under 
a long  table  at  lunch  and  bite  the 
ankles  of  the  guy  at  the  end  of  the 
table,”  she  said. 

Pledges  were  required  to 
crawl  around  the  lobby,  bark  like 
a dog,  “and  go  up  to  gorgeous 
guys  and  pull  on  their  pants  legs, 
embarrass  ourselves  like  that,” 
Miss  Mills  said.  She  said  that  when 
pledges  were  walking  down  the 
hall,  “once  in  awhile  they’d  have 
things  called  air  raids.  A club  sis- 
ter would  yell  a certain  word. 
You’d  have  to  drop  your  books, 
grab  your  ankles,  spin  around  and 
around  with  your  butt  in  the  air, 
and  make  sounds  like  a siren.” 

Amy  Stewart  remembered  an 
experiment  in  her  sophomore 
English  class  when  all  the  stu- 
dents had  to  wear  bags  over  their 
heads.  “I  was  sitting  in  lunch,  and  I 
guess  some  black  kids  thought  I 
was  in  the  K.K.K.,”  she  said. 


"They  threw  a piece  of  fried 
chicken  at  me  and  hit  me  in  the 
back  of  the  head. 

“I’ve  been  shoved  in  the  boys’ 
bathroom  before,”  she  said.  "I’ve 
been  dragged  in  there  more  than 
once." 

Miss  Stewart  said  that  English 
teacher  Mary  DeWitz  once  read 
a story  to  her  class,  and  “every 
time  there  was  a sound  in  the 
story.  I’d  make  the  sound  to 

“Nothing  exciting’s 
happened  to  me.  I just 
come  and  go,  space  my 
way  through  the  hall- 
ways.” 

Tracy  Weston,  who  was  sitting 
next  to  me.  I made  a train  sound 
and  T racy  said,  ‘Amy,  stop  making 
train  sounds.’  So  Mrs.  DeWitz 
made  me  go  around  the  room  like 
a train  and  make  train  noises.” 

Max  Foltz  lived  to  tell  about  a 
substitute  teacher  for  his  art 
class.  “The  students  made  clay 
dice  and  gambled,”  he  said. 
“They  set  three  pictures  on  the 
wall  on  fire,  and  she  didn’t  even 
notice.  One  kid  had  a painting 
with  just  three  obscene  words  on 
it,  and  she  gave  him  an  “A”  for 
the  ‘artistic  expression  of  his 
feelings.’  She  was  full  of  it.  That 
was  probably  my  most  fun  class.” 

Two  cockroach  stories 
emerged  from  reminiscences. 
Cecil  Sayre  once  found  a dead 
cockroach  in  the  cafeteria.  “It 


twitched  now  and  then,”  he  said. 
“That  food  stays  with  you  for 
awahile."  He  and  Max  Foltz  pro- 
ceeded to  place  it  on  the  table 
and  erect  a cemetery  sign  for  it, 
along  with  a will,  a suicide  note, 
and  an  obituary  which  stated, 
“Survived  by  one  wife  and  2,000 
children." 

“We  even  made  a coffin  for 
him,  all  on  the  lunch  table,”  Sayre 
said.  “We  showed  it  to  Mr.  Din- 
kens,  and  he  said,  ‘Yeah,  you  guys 
would  do  something  like  that.'  ” 

Morgan  Hause  recalled  a cock- 
roach scare  in  his  calculus  class. 
‘‘All  of  a sudden  this 
cockroach — it’s  two  and  a half  in- 
ches long,  I swear  to  God — came 
out  of  the  ceiling,"  he  said. 
“Everybody  threw  their  calculus 
books  at  it.  There  were  all  these 
calculus  books  lying  on  the  floor, 
and  a little  brown  stain,  but  no 
cockroach. 

“Mike  Osborne  found  it  in  his 
calculus  book  two  weeks  later.” 

“The  students  made 
clay  dice  and  gambled. 
They  set  three  pictures 
on  fire  and  (the  sub) 
didn’t  even  notice.” 

Hause  had  a hair-raising  ex- 
perience in  chemistry.  “I  told  her 
(his  lab  partner  Amy  C.  Stewart) 
that  I was  going  to  adjust  the 
Bunsen  burner.  I bent  over  it,  and 
she  lit  it  while  I was  sitting  there. 
She  set  my  hair  on  fire.  I had  to 
slap  the  side  of  my  head  to  put  it 


out. 

Teresa  Jones  said  track  coach 
James  Perkins  once  ignored  her 
warnings  and  walked  onto  the 
field  during  a bad  practice  ses- 
sion. He  narrowly  missed  being 


‘‘We  had  to  crawl  under 
a long  table  at  lunch  and 
bite  the  ankles  of  the 
guy  at  the  end  of  the  ta- 
ble.” 


hit  by  a discus.  “I  told  him,  ‘You 
better  watch  out,  we’re  not 
doing  too  well  today,’  but  he 
went  out  there  anyway,”  she 
said. 

Not  all  memories  were 
humorous.  Miss  Mills  saw  a group 
of  seniors  throw  a cat  off  the 
upper  patio  ledge.  “They  told  me 
it  was  a science  experiment,”  she 
said.  “I  cussed  them  out."  One 
girl  remembered  being  attacked 
in  the  parking  lot — by  another 
girl. 

Some  students  had  difficulty 
finding  anything  interesting  or 
exciting  in  their  high  school  lives. 
“Nothing  exciting’s  happened  to 
me,”  Tonya  Benefiel  said.  “I  just 
come  and  go,  space  my  way 
through  the  hallways.” 

Another  senior,  who  wished 
to  be  anonymous,  said  that  20 
years  from  now,  the  things  he 
would  remember  most  would  be 
“lookin’  forward  to  2:15.  And 
not  even  bein’  in  the  school  paper 
till  my  senior  year.” 
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Students  remember  lighter  moments 

Howe  seniors  reflect  on  experiences 
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Howe  rewards  pupils  on  Honors  Day 


Kiwanis  Awards 
Art  . . . Keith  Ransom 
Business  Education  . . . Karen 
Merrifield 

English  and 

Mathematics  . . . Sophia  Bett 
Foreign  Language  and 
Social  Studies  . . . Kristen 
Frederickson 

Home  Economics  . . . Roxie 
Davis 

Industrial  Arts  ...  Tony 
McClary 

Science  . . . Richard  Strause 
Social  Studies  . . . Morgan 
Hause 

Student  Council . . . Deborah 
Brown  and  David  Haboush 
Senior  Majoi-Awards 
Art  . . . Keith  Ransom 
Business  Education  . . . Sher- 
rie Cox,  Randal  Day,  Amy  En- 
dsley,  Cecilia  Gallagher,  Kelli 
Irons,  Amy  Lepper,  Karen  Mer- 
rifield, Teresa  Snedigar,  John 
Spiggle,  and  Cynthia  Vie. 
English  . . . Kimberly  Ballard, 
Sophia  Bett,  Kelli  Irons,  and 
Julie  Wilkinson. 

Foreign  Language  . . . Sophia 
Bett,  Heather  Cone,  Randal 
Day,  Max  Foltz,  Kristen  Fre- 
derickson, Jill  Kimmell,  Kerry 
O’Neal,  Jami  Parent,  Sheila 
Riley,  Shauna  Shields,  Teresa 
Snedigar,  John  Spiggle,  and 
Julieanne  Tongate. 

Home  Economics  . . . Brenda 
Barron,  Victoria  Chastain, 
Roxie  Davis,  Angela  Gardner, 
Jill  Gorton,  Patricia  Jones, 
Melissa  Miller  and  Michelle  Rus- 
chaupt. 

Industrial  Arts  . . . Gerald 


Doninger,  Russell  Kiner  arid 
Tony  McClany. 

Mathematics  . . . Sophia  Bett, 
Chi  Hua,  and  Thuan  Hua. 
Science  . . . Sophia  Bett, 
Cecilia  Gallagher,  Chi  Hua, 
Thuan  Hua,  Mindy  Hui,  Richard 
Strause,  Julie  Wilkinson,  and 
Lisa  Wynalda. 

Valedictorian  Award  . . . Sophia 
Bett 

Social  Studies  . . . Kathryn 
Baker,  John  Bredensteiner, 
Kristen  Frederickson,  Brett 
Harwell,  Morgan  Hause, 
Cherry  Killebrew,  Jill  Kimmell, 
Michael  Osborne,  Jami  Parent, 
Lydia  Rankin,  Sheila  Riley,  Celil 
Sayre,  John  Spiggle  and  Amy 
Stewart. 

The  American  Society  of 

Women  Accountants  . . . 

Cecilia  Gallagher 

Tri  Kappa  Accounting  Awards 

. . . Cecilia  Gallagher  and  Karen 

Merrifield 

Indianapolis  Business  Education 
Council  Award  . . . Amy  Lepper 
Outstanding  Distributive  Edu- 
cation Student . . . Lyra  Bigham 
Outstanding  Cooperative  Of- 
fice Education  Student  ... 
Stephanie  Davis. 

Outstanding  Science  Students 
. . . Biology,  Jonathan  Stewart; 
Chemistry,  Matthew  Fishburn; 
Earth  Science  . . . Lori  Roth  and 
in  Physics,  Richard  Strause. 
Bausch  and  Lomb  Award  . . . Chi 
Hua 

Junior  Science  and  Math  . . . 
Stephen  Enz 

The  Indiana  Home  Economists 
in  Business  . . . Victoria  Chas- 


tain,Angela  Gardner,  Melissa 
Miller  and  Michele  Ruschaupt. 
Riley  Medal  . . . Kimberly  Bal- 
lard 

Brown  University  Book  Award 
. . . Stephen  Enz 
The  Wellesley  Book  Award  . . . 
Tamara  Bell 

National  Merit  Finalists  . . . 
Kristen  Frederickson  and  David 
Johnson. 

500  Festival  of  Art  . . . Todd 
Adkins,  Monroe  Bush,  David 
Cardinal,  Philip  Eichacker, 
Glenn  Hanner,  Richa  Hert, 
Brian  Jones,  Jason  Kimmell, 
Henry  Myers,  Tammera 
Ragsdale  and  Lora  Tucker. 
Scholastic  Art  Finalist  . . . hon- 
orable mention  . . . Todd  Ad- 
kins, Richard  Armstrong, 
Ramona  Burgess,  Gary  Cor- 
nett, Victoria  Clarke,  James 
Davis,  Philip  Eichacker,  Teresa 
Fry,  Walter  Johnson,  Brian 
Jones,  Richa  Hert,  Jeffrey  Mills, 
Dawn  Sealy,  Royce  Murray, 
Mikki  Somers  and  Lora  T ucker. 
Quill  and  Scroll  Award  . . . Lisa 
Wynalda 

Best  Thespians  Awards  . . . 

Kristen  Frederickson  and  Kelli 
Irons 

Service  Awards 

Charles  Mackay  Sharp  Award 
. . . John  Duchemin  and  Ronald 
Finkbiner 

The  Media  Center  Service 
Award  . . . Connie  Henson 
American  Legion  Award  . . . 
Stephen  Enz  and  Sandra  Haw- 
kins 

Altrusa  Award  . . . Estephania 
Bett 


DAR  Good  Citizenship  Award 

. . . Julie  Songer 

The  Public  Address  Service 

Awards  . . . Lisa  Pearcy  and  Lisa 

Cosby 

The  Stage  Crew  Awards  ...  V. 
Clarke,  D.  Gut,  R.  Parry,  R.  Wil- 
liams and  R.  Wright. 

The  TCHHS  Ten  Year  Service 
Award  . . . Charles  McGinley 
The  IPS  Twenty-Year  Service 
Award  . . . Robert  Bramblett, 
Jack  Lawson  and  Dante  Ven- 
trescsa. 

Business  Managers  Awards  . . . 
James  Blazek,  Deborah  Brown, 
Ricky  Couch,  Laura  Cruz, 
Michael  Gilbert,  Dawn  Gut, 
Charlott  Noe,  Laura  Padgett, 
Lisa  Pearcy,  Ptetty  Polston, 
Saundra  Rivers,  Brett  Thomas 
and  Debbie  Yates. 

Hervie  A.  Vertress  Award  . . . 
Eric  Mills  and  Jack  Wright 
The  Roscoe  Pierson  Award  . . . 
Charles  Lachmeyer  and  Scott 
Spencer 

Hoosier  Scholarships  . . . 

Sophia  Bett,  Kristen  Fredrickson, 
Julie  Wilkinson 

Distinguished  Honor  Scho- 
larship . . . Kristen  Fredrickson 
University  Honors  Program 
Scholarship  . . . Kristen  Fred- 
rickson 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam  Memorial 
Indianapolis  News  Carrier 
Scholarship  . . . Shauna  Shields 
Carrier  Corporation  Merit 
Scholarship  . . . Brent  Johnson 
RCA  Community  Scholar- 
ship . . . Teresa  Snedigar 
Hanover  Presidential  Scho- 
larship . . . Heather  Cone 
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Parents  neglected  by  students; 
Club  presidents  take  jobs  seriously 


Heather  Cone 


Schools  have  kids;  kids  have 
parents  and  guardians;  parents 
and  guardians  have  concern 
groups  like  the  parent-teacher- 
student-association  (PTSA)  and 
the  Men’s  400  Club;  concern 
groups  have  officers — a seem- 
ingly logical  connection.  A con- 
nection that  many,  perhaps,  take 
for  granted. 

For  parents  like  Myrna  Dow- 
den,  president  of  the  PTSA,  and 
Steve  Turner,  president  of  the 
Howe  Men’s  400  Club,  however, 
this  connection  is  a very  serious 
responsibility. 

“The  parents  have  absolutely 
no  idea  what  they’re  missing,” 
says  Mrs.  Dowden  of  that  in- 
volvement. The  owner  of  a local 
craft  store  who  plans  to  add 
another  full-time  job  next  week, 
feels  the  PTSA,  which  was  re- 
cently voted  the  best  PTA  in  the 
state,  has  become  more  than 
“just  an  anonymous  eastside 
group.” 

Turner  also  feels  very  strongly 
about  the  role  of  the  400  Club  to 
the  school  and  students.  “Our 
purpose  is  to  create  goodwill, 
historically,  that  has  been  di- 
rected at  athletics."  He  stresses 
that  his  inspiration  came  from 
"strong  feelings  of  fairness  to  all 
the  kids.” 

Turner,  who  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  club  for  three  years, 
feels  that  he  became  involved  in 
the  organization  “like  most  pa- 


rents, through  your  own  kids.” 
He  noted  that  he  also  felt  a “sin- 
cere interest  in  their  welfare.” 

Mrs.  Dowden,  who  has  been 
president  for  three  years  as  well 
and  plans  to  continue  with  a 
fourth  even  though  her  youngest 
daughter  will  be  graduated  this 
June,  commented  that  her  in- 


PTSA involvement.  Mrs.  Dowden 
added  that  if  PTSA  work  were  to 
stop,  “teachers  would  have  more 
work  and  the  kids  would  have 
less  things.” 

The  former  treasurer,  secret- 
ary, and  vice-president  of  the 
Men’s  400  Club,  added,  “I  think 
we  concentrate  too  much  on 


“There’s  people  out  there  that  are  willing  to  get 
involved  but  it’s  hard  for  us  to  know  how  to  involve 
them.  I don’t  know  what  the  answer  is.  We  just 
don’t  know  who  to  reach  out  and  touch.” 


volvement  came  late  because, 
"Nobody  ever  contacted  me." 
She  noted  that,  "Somebody  cal- 
led me  and  asked  me  to  come  to  a 
board  meeting.”  She  noted  that 
her  son’s  involvement  in  the  boys 
swim  team  made  her  accessible 
when  the  PTA  was  hoping  to  get 
a swimming  pool  at  Howe.  She 
added  that  she  quickly  became 
cultural  arts  chairman  and  then 
president  within  one  month. 

Turner  mentioned  that  bylaws 
of  the  400  Club  would  forbid  him 
to  return  as  an  active  officer  since 
his  son  will  also  be  graduated  in 
June.  He  noted,  however,  that, 
“you  just  do  not  come  into  the 
400  Club  and  be  there  a year  and 
become  president.” 

Both  parents  feel  their  organi- 
zations bring  a lot  of  benefits  to 
Howe.  Mrs.  Dowden  remarked 
that  the  three  percent  state  fund- 
ing that  Howe  would  normally 
receive  was  augmented  from 
seven  to  10  percent  because  of 


looking  for  that  rotten  apple — 
even  that  rotten  apple  has  some- 
thing good  in  him." 

The  Howe  clubs  both  find 
apathy  to  be  a major  stumbling 
block  to  their  work.  Mrs.  Dow- 
den asks,  “Are  you  really  out 
there?  Do  students  really  have 
parents?  Aunts?  Uncles?  Grand- 
parents?” 

Turner  remarked,  “There’s 
people  out  there  that  are  willing 
to  get  involved  but  it’s  hard  for  us 
to  know  how  to  involve  them.  I 
don’t  know  what  the  answer  is. 
We  just  don't  know  who  to  reach 
out  and  touch.” 

The  pair  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  threat  of  school 
closing  a few  years  ago  brought 
support  to  the  fore.  Said  Turner, 
“When  the  threat  was  upon  us, 
we  had  people  come  to  the  re- 
scue of  Howe.” 

Mrs.  Dowden  commented,  “I 
really  feel  like  I’m  helping  the  en- 


tire community.” 

Turner  pointed  out  that  a sur- 
vey being  conducted  to  discover 
local  problems  and  how  the 
school  can  alleviate  them  is  being 
conducted  by  Dave  Stahly  of  the 
evening  division  at  Howe. 

Turner  feels  that  it  takes  cer- 
tain qualities  to  be  an  involved 
400  Club  member.  An  important 
attribute,  in  the  Howe  father’s 
opinion,  is  diplomacy.  He  felt  that 
often  you  had  to  come  between 
arguments  and  find  a solution  and 
“get  them  to  thinking  it’s  their 
idea.”  He  feels  that  those  who 
wanted  to  “be  in  the  limelight” 
or  “take  all  the  credit”  did  not 
belong  in  the  Howe  Men’s  400 
Club. 

He  thinks  of  himself  as  “team 
captain"  and  wanted  to  express 
that  he  was  only  able  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  group  because  there 
was  support  below  him.  He 
added  that  the  women  were  a 
large  part  of  the  400  Club. 
“We’re  not  sexist,"  he  added. 

Mrs.  Dowden  feels  it  is  impor- 
tant for  parents  to  “build  things 
as  a group;  do  things  as  a unit  in- 
stead of  fighting." 

She  feels  that  many  parents 
“just  haven’t  found  themselves 
yet.’’  She  is  confident  that 
"somebody  else  will  catch  this 
and  will  go  with  it.” 

Turner  concluded  that  the 
time  he  gives  and  that  of  other 
parents  is  a completely  volunteer 
effort.  “A  lot  of  people  think 
we’re  getting  paid,”  concluded 
the  father. 
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Secretaries  comment  on  working  at  Howe 


Melissa  Miller 


Students  take  for  granted  get- 
ting  their  report  cards, 
schedules,  being  put  on  the  ab- 
sence list  and  having  their  scho- 
larship and  college  admission  ap- 
plications sent  in. 

Behind  all  of  these  things  that 
are  important  to  the  students, 
are  some  very  dedicated  women. 

Virginia  McClellan,  attendance 
clerk,  has  worked  at  Howe  for  1 0 
years.  She  takes  care  of  answer- 
ing the  phone  calls  from  parents 
reporting  absences.  She  com- 
poses the  absence  list. 

Mrs.  McClellan  said  that  she 
also  acts  as  a receptionist.  "I 
spend  half  my  day  directing  stu- 
dents.” She  said  that  she  took  her 
job  because  she  thought  students 
needed  someone  easily  accessi- 
ble to  them  to  answer  questions. 
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Mrs.  McClellan  is  the  mother 
of  two  children  and  the  grand- 
mother of  three.  Mrs.  McClellan 
and  her  sons  and  their  wives  all 
were  graduated  from  Howe. 

Mrs.  McClellan  likes  her  job.  “I 
love  being  with  the  kids.  If  I didn’t 
like  it  I wouldn’t  be  here.  I’m  sure 
not  doing  it  for  the  money,” 

Deanna  Byrd,  curriculum 
clerk,  has  worked  at  Howe  for 
seven  years. 

Mrs.  Byrd  explained,  “My 
primary  function  is  to  get  all  of 
the  data  together  to  send  to  data 
processing.”  She  sends  down  all 
of  the  schedules  and  report  cards 
to  be  processed.  During  the 
summer  she  calls  the  students 
who  have  schedule  conflicts,  and 
helps  them  straighten  out  their 
problems.  Mrs.  Byrd  said  she  re- 
ally enjoys  that  part  of  her  job. 

She  worked  in  the  guidance  of- 


fice her  first  three  years  at 
Howe. 

“I  don’t  regret  the  change  of 
jobs;  I just  miss  the  kids  a lot,” 
said  Mrs.  Byrd.  She  enjoys  helping 
the  students,  and  helping  with 
senior  activities. 

Mrs.  Byrd  crochets  in  her 
spare  time,  and  reads  “every 
spare  moment.  I read  big  books.  I 
enjoy  novels.  I read  on  my  lunch 
break  and  when  I finish  my  work 
at  home.” 

Mrs.  Byrd  is  also  Vice  Principal 
Bruce  Beck's  secretary.  She  said 
she  thinks  she  enjoys  her  job 
more  because  she  has  such  a good 
boss. 

“It  is  very  interesting  (her  job) 
and  it’s  a challenge;  working  out  a 
new  master  schedule  is  like  work- 
ing a puzzle." 

Beatrice  Adams,  guidance 
clerk  will  have  worked  at  Howe 
four  years  in  August.  Mrs.  Adams 


said  her  job  is  “mostly  working 
with  seniors.  I put  things  to- 
gether for  counselors,  and  ( send 
transcripts.” 

She  said  that  she  likes  her  job 
because  “I  get  to  see  different 
kids.  “It’s  (her  job)  always  some- 
thing different,  not  routine.” 

The  mother  of  four  enjoys 
watching  T.V.  and  reading. 

“I  graduated  from  Howe.  I 
think  it’s  pretty  great,”  said  Mrs. 
Adams. 

Mrs.  Adams  feels  that  the  at- 
titudes of  students  have  changed. 
“When  I was  in  school  we  did 
what  we  were  told.  Today  stu- 
dents express  their  own  opin- 
ions.” 

We  the  graduating  seniors 
would  like  to  thank  these  women 
and  countless  other  staff  mem- 
bers for  all  of  their  help  through- 
out our  years  at  Howe. 
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I,  Lyne  Suzan  Allison,  will  to  Chris  En- 
dsley  strength  to  make  it  through  another 
three  years,  to  Mark  Rubick  lots  of  love 
and  the  best  of  everything  (I  shall  miss 
you).  And  to  B.L.B.  all  of  my  love  and 
gratitude. 

I,  Melissa  R.  Miller,  will  my  X-acto  knife 
to  Shelly,  my  great  Dot  Exhibit  to  Massey, 
to  treasure  always.  Lots  of  luck  to  Tower 
and  eight  more  years  at  Howe  to  my 
brother. 

I,  John  Spiggle,  being  of  sound  mind  and 
body  do  bequeath  to  Tommy  Jewell  and 
Ricky  Kiner  my  ability  to  stay  calm.  To  Mr. 
Stewart  I leave  good  health  and  my  best 
wishes  for  the  soccer  team  next  year. 
Good  luck  in  Germany,  Steve,  and  to  all 
seniors  next  year. 

I,  Michele,  do  hereby  will  to  Heidi  my 
marching  ability  and  the  best  of  luck  with 
Clark;  to  Brian  a great  and  memorable 
senior  year;  to  Cynthia  L.,  my  Home  Ec. 
awards;  to  Sherrie  a better  lunch  bunch; 
and  to  Tony  (or  Nick),  my  Christopher 
Cross  tape. 

I,  Connie  Henson,  I will  to  Brenda,  my 
best  friend,  my  locker  so  you  won’t  get 
stuck  with  some  unknown  freshman. 
Tammy,  my  little  sis,  I will  you  my  patience. 
Lord  knows  you  need  it.  To  both  of  you  the 
best  of  luck  next  year.  Don't  screw  it  up 
now. 

I,  Chris  Giles,  leave  my  batter’s  glove  to 
Dean  Johnson,  AND  MY  SISTER  ...  I leave 
my  drafting  ability  to  Selena,  and  most  of  all 
I leave  my  locker  and  all  my  love  to  my  baby 
(Chris  Smiley). 

I,  Michael  Gee,  will  to  Tee  my  Dirty 
books  and  dusty  locker. 

I,  Marty  Clark,  being  of  sound  mind 
(what  a joke)  and  body,  will  one  half  of  my 
sense  of  humor  to  Mr.  Ron  Finkbiner  and 
the  other  half  to  Mr.  William  Buckely,  who 
really  needs  it,  and  I give  my  love  to  Susan 
Deeter,  my  sweetheart. 

I,  Max  Foltz,  being  of  unsound  mind  and 
bad  taste,  beqeuath  my  unused  portion  of 
my  extra  brain  to  Adam,  my  punk  rock  re- 
cords and  Polyester  Odorama  card  to 
Cecil,  my  x-rated  diskette  to  F.  Miller,  my 
pet  roaches  to  Katie,  and  Gunk  to  Strouse, 
Hacker,  Osbourne,  and  DeVine.  Danke. 

I,  Clifford  Allen  Payne  Jr.,  wish  all  of 
the  remaining  underclassmen  good  luck, 
and  good  times  next  year.  And  hang  in 
there  with  the  longer  class  periods.  It’s 
good  for  you. 


I,  Julie  Songer,  will  Jennifer  my  ability  to 
march,  to  Wendy  the  fun  of  band  and  Mat- 
maids.  To  Sherri  and  the  Matmaids,  ability 
to  read  Arvin’s  writing  and  keep  up  with 
Fink,  Doug  a schedule  full  of  band  classes, 
and  Bruce  the  champion  line  on  all  bracket 
sheets. 

I,  Roxie  Davis,  will  to  my  brother  Gary 
and  sister  Terri  all  my  knowledge.  To  Ka- 
ren, Alberta,  Kim,  Elva  and  the  rest  of  the 
girls  track  team  the  strength  and  courage 
to  deal  with  Mr.  Perkins  in  the  next  years, 
and  to  the  rest  of  you  all  my  love  and  sup- 
port. 

I,  Jill  Kimmell,  will  my  brother  Jason  my 
good  grades  and  to  Jon  Stewart  I will  all  of 
my  friends,  so  he  can  always  be  the  center 
of  popularity. 

I,  Tony  McClary,  will  my  unknown  ath- 
letic abilities  to  Rob  Gillespie.  To  Scott 
Holmes,  the  ability  to  met  girls  and  dance. 
And  to  the  members  of  the  “clique”  the 
ability  to  stay  straight  during  school. 

I,  Clinton  Cowherd,  will  to  Mary  Harris 
my  love  and  kindness  and  understanding. 

I,  Doc  Rivers,  leave  to  Charles  Bunton 
the  shield  of  protection  for  life,  auto,  busi- 
ness, and  home.  To  Art  Dumas  I leave  my 
good  looks  and  my  coolness  and  a pair  of 
socks.  To  chinaman  I leave  some  of  my 
credits  so  he  can  leave.  To  Mike  Hunter  I 
leave  my  phone  book;  use  it  well. 

I,  Melissa  Bailey,  leave  to  you,  Anne,  my 
outrageous  flirting  and  wonderful  charm, 
since  you  think  guys  fall  at  my  feet.  To  my 
other  friends,  I leave  my  friendship.  To  the 
teachers  I leave  my  memory  firmly  upon 
your  minds  for  a long  time,  and  thanks  for 
helping  me. 

I,  Karen  Curtis,  will  Ruthanne  the  ability 
to  drive  without  hitting  little  kittens; 
Anne,  some  muscles  for  taking  up  for  her- 
self; little  Karen,  the  ability  to  become  a- 
FED  instead  of  a losing  NAT! 

I,  Danny  Addair,  will  all  my  athletic 
abilities  to  the  “Flea”  and  Tim’s  spot  on 
the  V.  Baseball.  To  Rob  G.  the  towel  to 
clean  up  his  nose  that  has  all  the  brown  on 
it.  And  to  Sewer  Rat  Pat  a clean  and  healthy 
two  years.  Good  luck! 

I,  Laurie  Cruz,  will  back  to  Cary  all  the 
cokes  I’ve  drunk.  To  Joan  Walters  my  great 
typing  skills.  To  Sherri  her  locker  back.  All 
my  wild  and  crazy  times  here  at  Howe  to 
Johnny  Stuck  Travolta.  For  Katie,  Michael 
all  in  one  piece.  To  all  my  friends,  good 
luck. 


I,  Michael  Osborne,  being  of  psychotic 
mind  and  body  do  hereby  bequeath  the  fol- 
lowing: to  all  the  up  coming  Econ.  students 
the  hope  that  Stewart  is  back;  to  Miss  Wat- 
son I leave  my  favorite  recipe  for  Kitty  Le 
Machine;  and  to  Howe  High  School,  I sim- 
ply leave. 

I,  Alan  Moorman,  will  Selena  Starkey 
my  previously  acquired  golf  skills,  so  that 
she  may  keep  up  with  me  and  play  on  the 
girls  golf  team.  I will  her  our  locker  to  re- 
mind her  of  all  of  the  special  times  we’ve 
spent  together.  Most  of  all  I will  her  my 
love  forever! 

I,  John  Robinson,  hereby  will  to  the 
president  of  the  class  of  1984  my  brilliant 
speech-making  ability,  my  ability  to  please 
Trinkle  and  my  charming  personality.  To 
big  Daddy,  Robbie  V.,  I will  J.S.  and  toJ.S.  I 
will  my  pingpong  talent  and  my  favorite 
freshman  stud,  and  to  Worrell  a better 
grasp  of  supply  and  demand. 

I,  Karen  Clubs,  will  my  little  sister 
Tammy  three  years  of  success  and  good 
times.  Karen  Johson,  the  ability  to  re- 
member to  put  the  lids  on  things.  Anne 
Kennedy,  my  thanks  for  the  use  of  her  pur- 
ple bikini  in  Florida!  To  the  new  varsity 
cheerleaders,  I will  a great  football  season, 
and  to  Mrs.  Simmons  I will  TOLERANCE! 

I,  Jo  Anna  Smith,  do  hereby  will  this  to 
my  favorite  brother  Cornelius  Smith.  I 
leave  him  with  my  best  of  wishes  to 
graduate  in  1 984,  and  for  him  to  stop  wear- 
ing those  long  funny  made  tennis  shoes  his 
grandmother  wore  in  1809  and  that  funny 
dress  you’re  going  to  graduate  in.  You  can 
have  everything  I had.  Good  Luck. 

I,  Temple  Robinson,  do  hereby  will  to 
Effie  Robinson  my  no  good  luck  and  lots  of 
luck  in  the  future. 

I,  Laura  Padgett,  will  to  my  sister  Lisa, 
all  my  infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge,  ev- 
erything I own  except  what  I take  with  me, 
and  a little  respect.  To  Petty,  my  locker,  a 
driver’s  license,  and  my  parallel  parking 
skills.  To  Lisa,  Petty,  Shelley,  I wish  I could 
will  a car. 

I,  Cherry  Killebrew,  hereby  will  to  my 
brother  Oren,  all  the  good  times  I had  at 
Howe,  my  goals  and  my  luck.  I also  will  to 
you  my  smashed  Brown  Derby  and  all  of  my 
Howe  Honor  Roll  buttons. 

I,  LeVoy  Brock,  hereby  leave  Maurice 
Ellis  my  intelligent  brain  and  my  basketball 
technique  to  better  his  game  in  the  future. 
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I,  D.J.  Waterman,  will  the  best  spot  on 
the  diamond  to  Dean  Johnson,  and  to  Brian 
Hicks  the  ability  to  get  rid  of  a Ford  as  soon 
as  possible.  Also,  I leave  all  my  “tools”  for 
-Ang-  plus  my  patients  to  a special  friend  to 
hold  on  to  the  one  he/she  really  loves. 

I,  Cindy  Boeldt,  will  thee,  my  brother 
David,  all  the  “better”  times  Howe  has  to 
offer!  The  best  of  luck  to  you  in  all  your 
endeavor.  Oh  yes,  I hope  you  find  a ride 
too.  Love  you. 

I,  Randy  VanDeventer,  will  to  David 
Boeldt  all  my  baseball  abilities.  I will  to 
Brian  Hicks  the  rest  of  my  abilities,  which 
he  can  use.  I also  will  to  Brian  a couple  of 
dollars  so  he  can  get  a nice  car. 

I,  Karen  Foster,  will  to  Barbie,  Raoul, 
and  Susie  a dynamite  Marching  Season. 
Don’t  walk  into  any  swamps  no  matter 
what  Laura  says!  To  Laura  Kollman  my 
euchre  deck  and  my  place  at  the  lunch  ta- 
ble. (Try  to  find  a different  partner.  You 
might  start  to  win.)  To  the  band,  good 
luck. 

I,  Heather  Cone,  do  bequeath  a summer 
of  learned  beauty  to  I.U.  Honors  kids,  luck 
to  Tower,  freshmen  to  Maw  and  Dad,  THE 
FAITH  to  Shannon,  revenge  to  J.W.,  and 
my  safety  to  Elizabeth  S. 

I,  Sheila  Riley,  being  of  reasonably 
sound  mind  and  body,  do  hereby  bequeath 
to  Dan  Shockley,  Mr.  Bramblett  in  all  his 
glory;  to  Erika  Steffer,  all  the  joys  of  her 
senior  year;  to  my  "Dad,”  a life  of  happi- 
ness and  Pooh  bear;  and  to  my  “M,”  my 
undying  gratitude  and  affection. 

I,  Curtis  Dodd,  will  my  baseball  abilities 
to  Charlie  Uhls  and  Gerald  Ellingwood.  My 
"bat  face”  to  Dean  Johnson.  My  whiskers 
to  Rob  Gillespie  because  he  has  a hard  time 
growing  his  own.  All  of  my  leftover  credits 
to  Tim  Ballinger.  And  some  tooth  fillings 
for  Bob  Smiley. 

I,  Saundra  Rivers,  will  my  skill,  grace 
and  diplomacy,  and  all  of  my  Campus  Life 
duties  to  Becky  Johnson.  To  Mark,  my 
brother,  I leave  nothing  but  best  wishes 
with  Beverly.  To  Jon,  my  brother,  I leave 
my  patience  of  which  you  have  none; 
you’re  gonna  need  it! 

I,  Susan  Guthrie,  of  unsound  mind,  leave 
my  favorite  sister  Jennifer  my  strength  to 
endure  the  perils  and  torment  of  graduat- 
ing from  “Howe  High.”  Also  keep  smiling; 
make  them  wonder  what  you’re  up  to.  (To 
Mr.  Trinkle,  before  I go,  I’ll  tell  Dad  to  get 
vour  paneling.) 

I,  Sylvia  Adams,  will  to  Lois  Berg  my 
data  processing  book  and  Mr.  Stahly  a lot  of 
students  like  Brenda,  Maxine,  Lois  and  I 
also  will  to  Tim  F.,  Donna  B.  and  Denise  B. 
for  a few  more  years  here  at  Howe. 


I,  Daryl  L.  Thomas,  do  herewith  leave 
to  Michael  T.  Stacey  my  good  looks,  to  Mr. 
Military  my  appreciation  of  friendships,  to 
Shelley  A.  Hughes  my  everlasting  friend- 
ship, and  my  underclassmen  friends  the 
best  of  everything,  and  to  Lisa  A.  Fiscus  my 
everlasting  love! 

I,  Kelli  Irons,  do  hereby  will  to  But- 
terfly the  happy  memories  of  this  past  year. 

I wish  the  best  of  luck  to  your  business 
classes  and  the  rest  of  your  days  here  at 
Howe.  To  my  sister,  I leave  her  an  unused 
locker  and  better  luck  with  grades. 

I,  Jerry  Donninger,  will  Alan  and  Greg 
my  swimming  technique  and  Brett  and 
Kent  my  amazing  golf  swing.  To  all  band 
members  that  are  enrolled  in  a band  class, 
QUIT 

I,  John  Bredensteiner,  will  to  Dawn 
Pietro  and  Sherri  Dockery  my  clean  locker 
and  my  Christmas  picture  that’s  still  hang- 
ing on  the  door.  I also  will  Todd  Adkins  the 
extremely  large  gum  mountain  under  our 
lunch  table.  And  I will  Kyle  Ransom  my  all 
around  charm. 

I,  David  Cardinal,  will  my  speed  and  ba- 
lance to  Kenny  Ray,  my  soccer  ability  to 
Rick  Kiner,  my  knee  brace  and  soccer 
socks  to  Pete,  Jimmy,  and  George,  and  my 
good  looks  to  Danny  Cain. 

I,  Cary  L.  McClure,  will  my  body  to  Gail, 
my  height  to  Wendy,  my  good  looks  to 
Tony,  to  David  B.  and  Mr.  Massy,  to  Mrs. 
Leffler  all  the  bottom  parts,  to  Kenny  my 
charm.  To  Rob  my  women  and  some  shark 
repellant,  to  Danny  my  patience,  to  Lisa  my 
locker,  finally. 

I,  Dennis  Bailey,  will  to  my  incoming 
freshman  sister  Angie,  as  if  she’ll  need  it,  all 
the  luck  and  success  that  I never  had,  and 
this  bit  of  advice:  it’s  out  there  for  you  so 
Go  For  It.  And  to  Lisa,  all  my  love  and 
enough  patience  to  put  up  with  me. 

I,  Wayne  Wheatley,  hereby  leave  to 
Brett  Thomas  most  of  my  incredible  golf- 
ing skills  (you  couldn’t  handle  it  all).  And 
the  rest  to  Kent  Knorr  so  that  the  team  can 
win  every  match  next  year. 

I,  Al  Schlebecker,  leave  hope  and  luck 
to  Dave  Smith  and  the  team  next  year,  I 
leave  hope  for  the  Chicago  Bears  to  Dave 
Brewer,  I leave  “Diamonds”  to  Mindy,  I 
wish  a good  future  to  my  brothers;  Dennis, 
Kevin  and  Eric  and  to  John  and  Sue  a good 
and  prosperous  future.  To  Lisa  Wynalda 
memories. 

I,  Angela  Weaver,  do  hereby  will  many 
fun  times  and  great  years  to  “Emberz.”  To 
my  brother  Steve,  my  locker,  an  I.O. U.  for 
$1.85  plus  $60  and  a new  grill  and  a fun 
senior  year,  a lifelong  friendship  and  all  my 
love  to  Tony. 


I,  Julie  Wilkinson,  will  to  my  sister,  Jen- 
nifer, my  band  money,  to  Stephanie  Bett 
my  track  shoes  and  to  the  track  and  cross 
country  teams  the  very  best  of  luck  for 
winning  seasons. 

I,  Fred  Guthrie,  to  W.T.G.  (GUPPIf),  I 
leave  my  great  sense  of  humor,  my  charm 
for  the  women.  Brett  can  have  Seitz  for  I 
will  never  get  along  with  her.  A message 
for  everyone:  don’t  brownnose  your 
teachers.  Tom,  you  can  have  my  Pepsi 
bank.  Sorry  it’s  empty. 

I,  Amy  Endsley,  do  hereby  will  my  sister 
Chris  all  the  fun  I had  at  Howe  and  all  the 
hard  work  in  the  flag  corps.  To  the  Honeys 
I will  a good  season  and  to  Pete  A.  I will  the. 
back  of  my  ear. 

I,  John  Eastman,  will  to  Sheila  S.  a great 
senior  year  and  thank  you  for  your  help  and 
all  the  fun  we  had  together  at  Howe  during 
my  senior  year. 

I,  Randal  C.  Day,  In  the  event  that  gradu- 
ation is  already  here,  I leave  all  my  products 
of  happiness  to  everyone  who  reads  this 
will,  and  all  my  love  to  Tamara  Sue  Smith 
I,  Rita  M.  Robards,  leave  Sharie  Schoen 
all  my  old  boyfriends,  Bridget  Thomas  I 
leave  my  brains,  what  brains  I have,  and  to 
Jenni  Hudelson  my  athletic  abilities  and  to 
Anne  Scott  and  Melissa  Petree,  all  the  luck 
in  the  world. 

I,  Patty  Dugan,  will  to  my  bro  David  H. 
the  Pres,  of  N.D.A.  society  all  the  know- 
ledge and  hard  studying  that  goes  with  it. 
To  the  gang  all  our  fun  times  and  parties;  to 
the  swim  team  my  excellent  performance 
of  being  able  to  stroke  to  victory. 

I,  Russell  Kiner,  being  of  tired  mind  and 
boyd,  will  my  ROTC  rifle  to  Russ  Bolton, 
maybe  he’ll  shoot  better  next  year;  my 
Econ.  book  to  anyone  stupid  enough  to 
take  it;  my  good  looks,  brain,  and  ROTC 
knowledge  to  William  McGowen  and 
Shelly  Hughes;  they  both  NEED  IT. 

I,  John  Lloyd,  will  all  my  late  nights  of 
homework  to  my  dear  brother,  Ronald 
Lloyd.  I also  will  to  P.  Glover,  C.  Glover, 
and  D.  Christian  my  popularity  at  Howe. 
To  Dawn  Pietro  I will  my  energy  to  be  a 
true  player. 

I,  Portia  Graves,  leave  to  Heather  Wil- 
son the  smarts  for  not  being  on  Hilltop- 
per  another  year;  to  Cathy,  the  will  to  go 
to  class;  to  the  freshman  who  gets  my 
locker:  donut  crumbs;  and  to  the  mat- 
maids,  tons  of  gorgeous  guys  in  skin  tight 
suits. 

I,  your  big  sis  Bootsy,  do  leave  to  my 
sisters,  my  best  wishing  and  positive  feel- 
ing about  what  you  want  to  do  in  life.  And 
to  everyone  else  good  luck  with  your  fu- 
ture plans. 
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I,  Angie  Gardner,  leave  to  my  brother 
Billy  and  his  favorite  girl  Michele,  all  of  my 
love  and  good  wishes.  May  they  get  all  of 
the  teachers  who  liked  me.  Beware  of  the 
ones  who  didn’t!  May  you  be  known  as  An- 
gie’s little  brother,  cuz  I’m  tired  of  being 
known  as  Billy’s  big  sister. 

I,  Robbie  Fulton,  will  all  my  crazy  at- 
titudes to  my  little  brother  Kyle,  my  stolen 
library  passes  to  all  the  needy,  and  to  Sha- 
ron, all  my  love  and  happiness  and  many 
more  endless  memories.  Thanx  for  making 
a dream  come  true. 

I,  Brent  Johnson,  hereby  will  my  poor 
study  habits  to  my  brother  Chris,  my 
brother  Chris  to  all  Howe  girls,  my  future 
book  royalities  to  Mrs.  DeWitz  and  my  fu- 
ture to  Shelley.  I also  will  my  missed  dead- 
lines to  Massy. 

I,  Cecil  Sayre,  being  of  terminal  insanity 
and  constant  perversion  bequeath  myself 
to  Katherine,  my  Doors  Albums  to  Max, 
my  literary  genius  to  Ms.  Smith,  my  x-rated 
diskette  to  Miller,  the  circle  jerks  to  Oz, 
my  Hitler  diaries  to  the  world,  and  a gunk 
to  Chuck.  Sieg  Heil. 

I,  David  T&eguarden,  hereby  will  all  my 
love  (andy  my  body)  to  Regina  Garza;  my 
computer  knowledge  to  Chris  Young;  my 
skinniness,  good  reputation,  and  common 
sense  to  my  sister  Janis,  and  my  luck  in 
cheating,  and  sneaking  past  teachers  to 
Clark  Edwskrds. 

I,  Giesell  Boone,  will  to  Lisa  Pearcy, 
Lura  Kollman,  Lori  Roth,  and  all  the  other 
Hornet  Honeys,  burly  arms  and  sun-burnt 
noses  for  the  whole  summer.  And  to  Shel- 
ley Hughes  not  to  toss  her  flag  into  the 
next  country!  Seriously,  have  a fantastic 
season  and  win  lots  of  contests! 

I,  Big  Recee,  leave  Janice  Smith  and 
Keith  Winston  my  old  locker  with  dumb 
books.  And  all  of  my  social  skills;  make 
money  and  save  me  some. 

I,  Tony  Baker,  do  hereby  will  to  my  lady 
Gail  Campbell  the  best  luck  in  the  class  of 
’84;  you  know  I will  love  you  always,  Abbie 
gail.  I wish  all  the  teachers  luck  next  year. 
I,  Larry  Shouse,  do  hereby  will  to  Chris 
Witty  my  locker.  Mr.  Ring  a long  time 
friend,  best  wishes;  I’m  gonna  miss  every- 
body at  Howe.  My  rotten  old  apple  that 
I’ve  had  in  my  locker  for  four  years  to  Chris 
and  lots  of  luck  with  the  girls  too! 

I,  Jerry  Dockery,  do  hereby  will  to  Mr. 
Wemple,  a very  special  teacher  I’ve  known 
since  7th  grade  at  MFC;  the  best  of  luck 
with  his  new  crazies. 

I,  Eddie  Williams,  do  hereby  will  to  An- 
thony Underwood  my  diploma  because  he 
is  going  to  need  all  the  help  he  can  get.  I 
think  he  is  going  to  be  here  three  more 
/ears.  


I,  Michael  Sanders,  will  to  my  little  sis- 
ter Wendy  Sanders  the  wisdom  not  to  be 
like  me.  I hope  she  finishes  school  and 
learns  all  she  can. 

I,  Kenneth  Smith,  do  hereby  will  to 
Janice  Smith  the  desire  to  graduate  from 
high  school.  P.S.  You  may  also  have  the  dog 
in  my  locker. 

I,  Phil  Ochs,  hereby  will  my  locker  to 
Lisa,  my  calculus  knowledge  to  T ammy,  my 
wrestling  ability  to  Bruce  Jacob,  my  shoot- 
ing and  dribbling  to  Natalie,  my  ability  to 
live  with  Bysin  to  Chris,  and  my  patience  to 
Dean  and  Rob  to  put  up  with  a certain 
baseball  coach. 

I,  Tana  Lane,  would  like  to  leave  all  the 
good  memories  to  the  incoming  seniors 
that  I have  had  these  last  three  years.  Peb- 
bles, Lisa,  Toya,  it’s  your  year  do  it  to  the 
max.  Good  luck  and  be  the  best.  P.S.  Keep 
your  heads  right. 

I,  Wayne  Lashley,  to  Angela  B.  I will  thee 
my  Panasonic  tape  recorder,  my  Webster’s 
Dictionary,  my  trash  locker,  my  everlast- 
ing love  for  you  and  all  the  happiness  in  the 
world. 

I.Jul  ie  Bankston,  will  to  Fink  a very  suc- 
cessful tennis  season  next  year  and  much 
appreciation  for  his  patience  and  support; 
to  Squirrel  (Lisa)  a bag  of  nuts  to  throw  at  a 
certain  coach;  and  to  Dave,  Kyle,  Jeff,  Todd 
and  the  guys;  CONTROL!!  P.S.  Good  luck 
to  the  1983-84  Matmaids. 

I,  Lisa  Wynalda,  will  my  good  grades  and 
a public  high  school  to  my  brother,  Mark, 
fun  for  Angie  at  Howe  next  year  (she  has 
the  brains)  and  Mr.  Fink  for  Econ.,  good 
luck  to  Tower  (I’m  keeping  my  photo- 
graphic abilities  for  myself)  and  all  my  love 
and  happiness  to  Dennis. 

I,  Tony  Morris  (Smokey),  hereby  will  all 
my  soccer  skills  to  Pete,  George,  Rick  and 
all  of  the  other  guys  on  the  team;  the  ability 
to  stay  awake  to  John  Fullencamp,  and  to  all 
the  graduating  class,  a bright  future. 

I,  Donna  Early  will,  Shunte'  my  legs  and 
my  spot  in  the  relay.  Ginger  my  hurdling 
ability  to  win.  I will  Kath  my  seats,  Mr.  Per- 
kins Alberta  and  Karen  to  stay  on  your 
nerves.  I leave  Sharron  Tapps  my  locker 
and  to  Ms.  Woods  I leave  my  tentions  since 
yours  hurt  all  the  time. 

I,  Tammy  (Buckie),  will  to  my  sister 
Ruth  and  all  my  friends,  good  luck  during 
your  years  at  Howe  (you’ll  need  it)  Ruth, 
good  luck  with  Keylin  and  all  you  do.  Ruth, 
I am  leaving  my  favorite  teachers  to  you, 
Mr.  Jessup,  Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr.  Vollmer 
(Mrs.  Aman  and  Mr.  Davis  too). 

I,  Charles  DeVine,  will  all  my  love  and 
affection  to  Dawn  Pietro  along  with  my 
everlasting  friendship. 


I,  Michael  Hoskins,  will  my  drafting 
abilities  to  all  underclassmen  willing  to  suf- 
fer through  it,  my  credits  to  Paul  P.,  all  my 
smilies  to  Jill  A.,  and  the  fun  I’ve  had  to 
anyone  who’s  had  none  and  last  but  not 
least  my  paper  route  to  any  fool. 

I,  Santoria  Coleman,  leave  Karen 
Hayes  all  my  long-jumping  techniques  for 
the  1984  track-season,  and  thanks  for  the 
support  and  help  you’ve  given  me  this  year! 
To  Alberta  Campbell,  I leave  50  percent  of 
my  knowledge  and  leadership  qualities!  To 
Kim  Jointer  I leave  all  the  success  in  Girl’s 
Track! 

I,  Debbie  Dumas,  will  to  my  brother  all 
the  luck  next  year,  and  all  my  friends  the 
best  of  everything. 

I,  Squirrel  Cunningham,  will  to  Dave 

H.  all  my  A’s  and  my  ability  to  study  in  hard 
classes  like  chemistry  and  to  the  rest  of  my 
friends  I hope  you  have  a great  senior  year 
next  year. 

I,  Kent  Bell,  will  to  my  big  (sis)  Tammy 
this  year’s  and  next  year’s  state  champion- 
ship good  luck!  To  Sherri  Dockery  my 
great  personality  and  smile.  May  God  be 
with  you  both  and  your  families  always. 

I,  Darla  Crowe,  will  to  my  two  closest 
friends,  Karen  Hayes  and  Gail  Campbell, 
the  best  of  luck  for  the  upcoming  year  and 
happiness  and  good  fortune  for  the  future. 
I,  Steve  Moore,  being,  of  sound  mind 
and  body  do  hereby  will  to  the  concern 
choir  the  courage  to  reach  for  the  stars. 
And  ONCE  YOU  HAVE  FOUND  THEM 
NEVER  LET  THEM  GO! 

I,  Linda  Kay  Eastman,  leave  my  nice- 
ness, patience  and  understanding  to  Doug 
Jacobs,  so  that  he  may  use  them  on  top  of 
his,  and  to  Roberta  Baker  I leave  my  friend- 
ship, and  good  luck  to  her  and  David  Hud- 
son. ToTomJewell  I leave  an  empty  locker: 
Finally! 

I,  Robin  Whitfield,  will  Steve  Harwell 
my  talking  abilities,  Paula  Slaughter 
strength  to  make  it  next  year,  Bridgett 
Jones  a lot  of  S-P-E-E-D,  Trina  Ingram  my 
tricks  cereal,  Kizzie  Harris  my  needle  art 
supplies,  Laura  Tucker  my  locker,  Mary 
Harris  the  neatness  of  my  locker,  and  class 
of  ’84  good-bye. 

I,  Tammy  Miller,  leave  to  my  little 
cousin  DeeBee  my  good  common  sense  of 
men  and  what  to  do  with  them.  To  Janice 
Brewer,  my  great  singing  and  dancing 
abilities.  To  Angie  Ligon,  the  keys  to  a 
black  Mercedes  convertible  so  that  she’ll 
never  be  late  for  work.  To  Regina  Gard- 
ner, girls  shorts. 

I,  Ernest  Gilbert,  do  hereby  will  to  San- 
der C.  my  old  left  shoe. 
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I,  Janice  Bridges,  being  out  of  my  mind 
leave  Kizzie  Harris,  Pamela  Allison  and 
Keith  Toombs  all  my  “A”  papers  for 
Economics  and  Drug  Education.  I also  leave 
them  all  my  favorite  teachers  including 
Mrs.  Bancroft.  Good  luck. 

I,  T.  C.  Howe,  will  to  the  Class  of  ’83 
diplomas,  memories,  and  a future  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity. 

I,  Patricia  Jones,  hereby  will  to  you 
Bridget,  my  good  times  at  Howe,  my 
dreams  and  my  patience.  I also  will  to  you 
my  holey  warmup  suit  for  track.  Good  luck 
and  hang  in  there. 

I,  Mark  Whorton,  will  to  the  ROTC 
cadets  at  Howe  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  that  the  corps  has  to  offer 
you,  and  make  the  best  of  your  high  school 
years.  Also  to  Bukki,  a lovely  young  lady 
who  I will  miss  very  much,  do  your  best  and 
always  remember  I love  you. 


I,  Debbie  Yates,  leave  to  my  one  and 
only  love  James  Blazek,  my  good  looks,  bad 
grades  and  my  crowded  locker.  It’s  been 
the  best  two  years  of  my  life.  Good  Luck! 

I,  William  J.  Hacker,  will  my  superior 
outstanding  philosphy  of  life  the  universe 
and  everything  to  all  the  lower  class  geeks 
of  Howe  High  School  because  they  need  it. 

I,  Sherry  Hendricks,  hereby  leave  to 
my  brothers  Kendy  and  Norres  my  charm- 
ing personality  and  stunning  good  looks  (I 
know  they’ll  appreciate  it)  and  to  Sreeble, 
Tony  and  Anthony  I bequeath  my  locker, 
lunch  cards,  and  bus  tickets. 

I,  Gayle  Becklehimer,  will  tojim  Peomi 
my  endless  good  grades  endless  supply  of 
pens  and  endless  love;  please  put  them  all 
to  good  use.  To  my  little  sis  I will  my  daily 
buzz,  to  Aunnie  I will  my  munchie  attacks 
at  White  Castles. 


I,  Shauna  Shields,  do  hereby  will  to  Arv 
my  first  period  attendance  card,  which  has 
had  much  use;  to  the  Honey-a  lot  of  perfect 
performances  on  the  field;  to  my  little 
brother  Erin,  strength  to  face  his  freshman 
year,  and  to  his  future  teachers,  a good 
sense  of  humor. 

I,  Sophia  Bett,  will  to  my  sister, 
Stephanie,  a great  summer  in  France,  a fan- 
tastic running  season,  and  an  awesome 
senior  year.  Go  for  it  Stephie!  To  Lori 
Harpold,  my  attention  in  French  class,  and 
to  Mr.  Finkbiner,  a lesson  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  some  of  my  hair. 

I,  Phillip  Toombs,  leave  to  Charles  Bun- 
ton  the  shield  of  protection,  to  Troy  Kelly 
some  good  common  sense  to  Gary  Davis  a 
jar  of  lotion,  to  Tracy  Cowans  $50  for  a 
year’s  supply  of  haircuts,  to  Giana  Rober- 
son all  the  good  times  and  all  the  love  I have 
to  give. 


I,  Claire  Mills,  leave  Dave  and  Jake  each 
six  credits.  I also  will  my  little  neighbor  and 
friend,  Chrissy,  all  the  fun  I’ve  had  in  the 
music  dept,  and  all  the  fun  she  can  get  out 
of  her  next  three  years  here.  And  to  Angie 
a smooth  finally  final  last  year. 

I,  Amy  Stewart,  will  my  sister  Jill,  the 
thrill  of  three  more  years  on  Brown’s  hill 
and  my  ability  to  rhyme.  To  Paula  Slaugh- 
ter, my  rubberbands  and  a great  year  with 
L.E.  To  Tammy  Bell,  many  more  wet  tennis 
games,  and  to  Lori,  a partner  capable  of 
handling  Arlington. 

I,  Scott  Bell,  will  my  awesome  jumpshot 
and  jock  to  the  “Flea.”  A great  senior  year 
to  Tammy.  My  i.D.  to  Throm  and  my  gol- 
den arm  to  Dean. 

I,  Kathryn  M.  Baker,  will  to  my  brother 
Andy  all  of  my  strength  and  incredible 
patience  to  make  it  through  the  next  three 
years.  To  Chip  and  Eric  all  my  help  to  make 
you  human. 

I,  Jill  Gorton,  leave  Karen  Johnson  all  of 
my  Panama,  Jill  sun  tan  lotion  and  the  ability 
to  honk  a horn  when  necessary.  I leave 
Anne  Kennedy  a few  of  my  fire  hydrant 
stories  to  put  on  her  growing  list  and  some 
driving  skills! 

I,  Maxine  Cunningham,  will  Amy  and 
Chris  another  year  with  Mr.  Buckley  and 
Mr.  Buckley  another  year  with  Amy  and 
Chris.  I also  will  my  humor  and  smart 
mouth  to  Lois  Berg  and  Mr.  Stahly.  My 
biggest  will  is  all  my  love  to  Dean  Marcum 
forever. 


I,  Yolanda  Jackson,  leave  my  best 
wishes  to  my  two  sisters  Donna  and  Debra 
Jackson  and  to  my  wild  and  crazy  friends 
Violet  Trice,  Vicki  Vorhis,  Tracy  Tyler, 
Christal  Horton,  Rochelle  Cox,  I want  you 
all  to  remember  me  because  I am  the  class 
of  '83. 

I,  Nick  Thompson,  will  my  nose  to 
Robert  Gillespie,  my  brain  to  Dean 
Johnson,  and  my  braid  to  Gerald  El- 
lingwood  since  he  doesn’t  have  much  of 
one. 

I,  Veronica  Rrvers,  would  like  to  will 
Kenny  Blaylock  my  “heart”  so  when  I’m 
gone,  he  will  always  have  a part  of  me  to 
remember. 

I,  Kristen  Frederickson,  will  next 
year’s  diving  championship  to  Mick,  Marsha 
and  Kristy;  a wonderful  summer  in  France 
to  Sahnnon,  Lesli  and  Steph,  a no-mistake 
Tower  to  Mr.  Massy  and  a new  mouse  to 
Mr.  L. 

I,  Giana  Roberson,  will  Bridget  Jones 
my  coolness,  Lora  Tucker  my  intelligence, 
Trina  Ingram  my  strength  and  courage, 
Edith  Parsom  my  happiness,  and  to  the 
1984  Girls  Track  Team-good  luck,  and  to 
the  classes  of  84,  85,  86,  87-good-bye. 

I,  Robert  White,  will  to  no-mo  Ellis  my 
great  shooting  eye  and  my  pro-keds.  To 
terrible  Tee  I leave  all  my  love,  to  Lannette 
I leave  all  memories  of  the  love  we  shared 
and  love  to  come  in  the  future.  To  Carlisa 
Turner  I leave  my  wonderful  legs  and  hope 
for  you  in  the  future.  To  Art  Dumas  I leave 
my  great  jokes. 


I,  Cecilia  Gallagher,  will  to  my  brother 
Joe,  the  best  luck  during  your  last  two 
years  at  Howe.  To  Terri  Fox,  have  as  much 
fun  during  your  senior  year  as  I did,  and  to 
Mr.  Skene,  the  courage  to  endure  another 
new  Advanced  Accounting  class. 

I,  Brenda  Barron,  will  to  Teresa  all  the 
luck  she  can  get  for  U.S.  History.  Cammie 
and  Catherine  I leave  all  my  crazy  ways.  I 
wish  all  of  you  luck  for  next  year  and  the 
years  to  come.  I also  will  to  Mari  a lot  of 
luck  next  year. 

I,  John  Smartz,  will  my  brains  and  brawn 
to  George  Handlon,  and  my  animal-like 
state  of  mind  on  the  football  field  to  Bobby 
Watson  and  Mike  Byde.  And  my  hands  to 
A.S. 

I,  Melvin  Bigham,  leave  to  Bruce  Jacob 
my  football  ability  and  a pair  of  ear  plugs  so 
Mr.  Smith  won’t  give  you  a headache.  To 
Chip  I leave  my  card  playing  ability.  To 
Natalie  I leave  you  lots  of  luck  for  the  next 
two  years  and  lots  of  love. 

I,  Troy  Taylor,  leave  Tracy  Cowans  my 
wonderful  personality  my  good  looks,  and 
the  charm  I have  used  to  get  what  you  only 
read  about.  Deana,  I leave  my  ability  to  gain 
friends;  you’ll  need  it.  Carlisa  and  Angie,  I 
give  my  body  and  soul  because  I always 
want  to  be  with  you. 

I,  Gerald  Crowe,  will  my  waves  to  the 
babies  and  my  looks  to  the  cooks.  Because  I 
am  a pimp  and  a player  and  a part  time  lady 
player,  my  voice  is  like  thunder  to  make 
ladies  wonder.  I leave  all  my  love  to  Donna 
Jackson. 


’83 
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Seniors,  alone,  remember  events 


In  the  beginning,  there  was  a 
flood.  That  was  the  first  day  of 
high  school  for  1 983’s  graduating 
seniors.  Three  years  and  nine 
months  ago;  a whole  lifetime  of 
high  school  away. 

There  are  so  many  things  that 
are  different  since  the  seniors  ar- 
rived here  in  the  fall  of  1979.  The 
Seven  Eleven,  that  local  conveni- 
ence store  which  has  lured  to 
many  of  Howe’s  students  from 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  to  a 
treacherous  one  cluttered  with 
broken  rules  and  student  viola- 
tions, is  now  called  the  Super  Se- 
ven. Its  new  name  may  be  the 
Super  Seven,  but,  in  the  hearts  of 

all  true  Howe  seniors,  that  devil’s 


lair  of  temptation  will  always  be 
the  Seven  Eleven. 

Speaking  of  student  violations 
and  broken  rules,  underclassmen 
will  not  remember  the  special 
name  for  one  member  of  that 
group  of  protectors  of  students’ 
rights  (commonly  known  as  sec- 
urity guards).  Although  newer 
Howe  students  may  not  be  able 
to  identify  a Rookie  from  any 
other  guard,  most  seniors  sub- 
scribe to  the  philosophy  “once  a 
Rookie  always  a Rookie.” 

There  are  those  who  partake 
daily  of  America’s  favorite  meal: 
hamburger,  french  fries  and  a 
shake.  Some  students  may  not 
remember  when  it  was  only  of- 


fered in  the  Howe  cafeteria  one 
day  a week,  but  there  was  a time 
when  students  were  deprived  of 
this  combination  four  out  of 
every  five  days.  However, 
black-market  lunching  (dining  il- 
legally off-campus)  was  much  less 
risky  in  those  days  and  these  un- 
lawful lunchers  were  seldom  ap- 
prehended and  rarely  punished. 

Howe  youngsters  also  may  not 
remember  when  locker  clean- 
out-days never  failed  to  get  as 
one  teacher  put  it,  “entirely  out 
of  hand.”  Those  were  the  days 
when  students  succeeded  in  av- 
oiding trash  cans  and  threw  their 
trash  and  used  up  notebooks 
onto  the  floor  where  piles  of 
paper  would  accumulate  and  fill 


the  hallways  a foot  or  so  deep. 
These  mounds  of  waste  paper 
provided  for  much  frolicking  and 
horseplay  among  hyper  students 
as  well  as  giving  the  custodians 
extra  large  work  loads. 

The  Class  of  ’83  has  seen  a de- 
cline in  dance  attendance  and  the 
departure  of  disco  from  popular 
music.  They  had  neither  a Brown 
and  Gold  Dance  nor  a T urnabout. 
This  year’s  seniors  have  worn 
disco  destroyer  T-shirts  and 
mini-skirts  to  signify  the  changing 
of  music  fads  from  disco  to  new 
wave. 

In  the  end,  there  will  be  gradu- 
ation and  that  will  be  the  last  day 
of  high  school  for  the  seniors. 


Students  react  to  graduation 


This  spring  approximately 
three  million  students  will  be 
graduated  from  American  high 
schools.  Over  400  students  will 
leave  Howe  June  6,  as  the  Class  of 
1 983.  High  school  graduation  is  a 
big  step,  and  one  to  which  every 
graduate  reacts  differently. 

Senior  Teresa  Snedigar,  who 
plans  to  enroll  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity this  fall,  feels  that  the  pres- 
sures of  high  school  graduation 
are  much  stronger  than  those  she 


felt  upon  leaving  junior  high.  She 
remarked,  “When  I graduated 
from  junior  high,  I knew  I still  had 
more  of  the  same  in  front  of  me. 
Now,  you’re  considered  legally 
an  adult,  and  you  face  a lot  of 
choices,  like  the  choice  of  going 
on  to  more  school." 

"Suspense"  was  the  word  Jeff 
Roberts  chose  to  describe  his 
feelings  about  high  school  gradu- 
ation. He  expects  his  life  at  In- 
diana Christian  University  next 


year  to  be  a more  independent 
one.  “You’re  starting  a way  of  life 
where  you  won’t  be  guided  every 
step,”  he  claimed.  “I’ll  be  more 
self-reliant  and  more  able  to 
speak  out  for  myself.  High  school 
is  kind  of  regimented  and  once 
you  get  out,  you’re  pretty  much 
in  charge.” 

While  Troy  Taylor’s  im- 
mediate plans  are  to  attend  Ball 

State  University  in  the  fall,  he 
prefers  to  think  of  graduation  as 


"going  on  to  the  world.”  He 
explained,  “Junior  high  was  just  a 
little  step.  This  is  a big  step;  I 
guess  you’d  say  a big  step  to  man- 
hood.” 

When  asked  how  he  would 
change  his  high  school  years  if  he 
could  do  it  all  over  again,  Taylor 
remarked,  “I’d  make  it  more  fun. 
I’d  do  more  social  things.  As  to 
doing  it  over,  though,  definitely 
not!” 


Lanman  fiowEfl 

— Shops,  Inc. — 


4108  E.  MICHIGAN 
995  N.  FENTON  8500  E.  10TH 
128  N.  DELAWARE 
MAINE  & GEM  (NEW 
PALESTINE) 
356-6371 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Weddings,  Groups,  Special  Events 
Guaranteed  Quality,  Reasonable  Rates 
DALE  DINKENS 
357-2531 


HAROLD’S 

STEER-IN 


10th  & Emerson 
356-0996 
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... best  eatin’  in  town!! 

For  Good  Eating  And 
A Hardee  Break, 


Eat  At 
Hardee’s 

4401  E.  1 0th  St. 


rNoMecIlpmait& 

MONSTER 

The  pizza  lover’s  PIZZA. 


lhe  Monster  is  an  original  deep-pan  pizza 
made  from  scratch.  You  get  twice  the  top- 
pings and  three  times  the  cheese.  All  atop  a 
light,  firm  crust  baked  to  perfection. 


WITH  THIS  COUPON  GET 


OFF  Noble  Roman’s 

Any  medium  Deep-Dish  Sicilian  or  10"  Monster  or 
12"  or  14"  Hand-tossed  round  pizza. 


OFF  OR 

Any  large  Deep-Dish  Sicilian  or  large  Monster  or 
It"  or  20"  hand-tossed  round  pizza. 

Not  valid  with  any  other  coupon  or  discount 
Good  only  at  Cherry  Tree  Plaza 


EXPIRES  JUNE  30,  1983 


______ WITH  THIS  COUPON  GET  — — 

BREADSTICKS 

ONE  ORDER  FREE 

WITH  ANY  PIZZA  PURCHASE 

EXPIRES  JULY  15,  1983 


9733  E.  Washington  St. 
Phone  898-S2tt 


Senior  signs  off 


This  is  it,  Thomas  Carr  Howe. 
I’m  leaving  for  good.  You  won’t 
have  “good  old  John  Robinson” 
to  kick  around  anymore.  And 
don’t  come  crawling  back  to  me 
on  your  hands  and  knees  begging 
me  to  come  back.  No  siree  Bob, 
this  is  the  end  of  the  line.  Nothing 
can  change  my  mind  now.  But  be- 
fore I leave  I shall  take  care  of  my 
apologies,  reflections  and  re- 
primands. 

First  off,  my  apologies.  To  the 
teachers  that  have  taken  my 
sometimes  tedious  criticisms  and 
sometimes  annoying  witticisms  in 
stride,  I extend  a heartfeld  apol- 
ogy. I would  like  to  explain  that 
my  actions  weren’t  meant  to  be 
rude  but  to  shed  a little  happiness 
into  this  zany,  nutty,  mixed-up 
world  I like  to  call  high  school. 

Now  I will  shift  swiftly  to  re- 
flections. I will  always  treasure 
the  memories  of  my  years  here. 
The  top  notch  quality  education 
that  I have  received  at  Howe  is 
more  than  any  normal  human 
being  could  ever  even  dare  to 
hope  for.  I feel  that  my  role  here 
as  a model  student  should  be  a 
lesson  to  all  as  to  what  kind  of 


wholesome  freckle-faced  teens 
IPS  produces. 

As  far  as  reprimands  are  con- 
cerned, I scold  the  security  force 
of  our  school  and  demand  an 
apology.  Nothing  can  mend  the 
pain  (or  pneumonia)  that  I suf- 
fered as  a result  of  driving  my 
radioless  and  especially  window- 
less automobile  through  numer- 
ous rain,  snow  and  sleet  storms.  I 
would  also  like  to  confess  that  I 
have  never  parked  in  the  student 
lot  and  that  I have  patronized  the 
local  fast  food  franchises  more 
than  once,  and  I am  a happier  per- 
son for  having  committed  these 
sins. 

All  in  all,  Howe  High  School, 
you’ve  been  a pal  to  ol’  J.R.,  and 
although  I won’t  lie  and  say  that 
I’ll  be  overcome  with  remorse 
when  I’m  gone,  I will  say  that  I 
will  always  carry  the  memory  of 
you  like  a mom  carries  a baby: 
you  love  it  a lot  but  it  can  be  a real 
pain.  And  that’s  the  name  of  that 
tune. 

So  with  a tip  of  my  hat  and  a 
hearty  Hi  Ho  Silver  I bid  you  a 
fond  adios! 


Jones  bids 

Teresa  Jones 


Coming  down  to  the  home 
stretch.  Only  a few  more  days 
left  before  we’ll  receive  that  well 
deserved  diploma.  As  I think  back 
through  the  years,  each  year  had 
its  own  special  moment  that  will 
always  stand  out  in  my  mind. 

The  crazy  freshmen  who’s  un- 
predictable, lost,  and  doing  any- 
thing to  gain  respect  or  attention 
from  the  upperclassmen.  Seeing 
the  wildest  freshmen  fall  in  foot 
races,  drop  their  books,  pledging 
to  be  in  groups,  getting  in  trouble 
with  the  teacher,  and  getting 
hurt  trying  to  be  Superman  and 
Wonderwoman. 

The  aggressive  sophomore  is 
becoming  a little  more  mature 
and  wanting  to  establish  himself 
or  herself  in  the  school.  During 
this  particular  year  one  finds  out 


adieu 

what  he  or  she  is  best  in,  whether 
it  be  track  or  chess,  that  does  not 
matter.  As  sophomores,  we 
often  experiment  in  extracur- 
ricular activities  to  find  out  actu- 
ally how  good  we  really  can  be. 

The  year  that  is  most  regret- 
ted by  most  is  the  nothing-to-do 
junior  year.  It  seems  like  you’ve 
tried  everything  and  there  is  no- 
thing to  do  now  but  go  through 
everyday  routine. 

The  grand  finale  is  your  senior 
year.  I find  myself  thinking  about 
all  the  fun  times  I had  in  previous 
years.  Most  importantly  I am  ar- 
ranging plans  for  the  future. 
Where  am  I going  to  college? 
Where  will  I live?  How  will  I pay 
for  future  expenses?  These  are 
questions  that  we  will  all,  sooner 
or  later,  have  to  answer.  But  for 
now  enjoy  yourself  and  prepare 
for  the  day  when  you  receive 
your  diploma. 
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Our  sophomore  year,  students  and  parents  rallied  to  the  aid  of  Howe  when  school 
closing  threats  posed  problems  for  city  high  schools.  (Hilltopper  photo) 


Our  junior  year  homecoming  festivities  in- 
cluded the  appearance  of  this  skydiver  as 
well  as  local  media  personality  Ed  Harding 
(Photo  by  Scott  Drum) 


Our  senior  year  the  girls  basketball  team 
went  all  the  way  to  the  state  finals.  Shar- 
ron  Tapps  cuts  away  the  net  after  the  team 
won  the  regional  competition.  (Photo  by 
Lisa  Wynalda) 


Our  freshman  year  started  off  slowly  due  to  striking  teachers  and  floods.  Here, 
teacher  Alice  Purvis  protests  in  the  parking  lot.  (Photo  Robin  Rippel-Meyers) 
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i. 


Randy  D.  VanDe venter 
Catherine  A.  Vespo 
Cynthia  A.  Vie 
Trena  D.  Viers 
Melanie  R.  Wales 
Danny  L.  Walker 
Shirley  L.  Wall 
Archie  E.  Walters,  Jr. 
Lisa  K.  Walters 
Tamula  Y.  Washington 
Donald  J.  Waterman 
LaChrisa  D.  Weathers 
Angela  K.  Weaver 
Detlev  C.  Weber 
Jerald  D.  Welch 
Tracy  J.  Weston 
Wayne  A.  Wheatley 
Deborah  A.  White 
Robert  L.  White 
Gerald  B.  Whited 
Robin  D.  Whitfield 
Terri  L.  Whitsey 


Laura  A.  Smith 
Lori  A.  Smith 
Lor  in  G.  Smith 
Reggie  D.  Smith 
Robin  L.  Smith 
Wendell  F.  Smith 
David  M.  Smithes 
Teresa  A.  Snedigar 
Julie  A.  Songer 
John  E.  Spiggle 
Samuel  A.  Springfield 
Floyd  E.  Stanley,  Jr. 
Amy  B.  Stewart 
Glenn  Storey 
Marnita  R.  Strader 
Thomas  P.  Strange 
Richard  S.  Strouse 
Cassandra  K.  SubJett 
Curtis  L.  Sutton 
Larry  L.  Taft 
Jewell  D.  Taylor 
Troy  M.  Taylor 
David  R.  Teeguarden 
Tina  L.  Terhune 
Laura  A.  Thatch 
Daryl  L.  Thomas 
Linda  F.  Thomas 
Terry  A.  Thomas 
Nick  A.  Thompson 
Robert  L.  Tinson,  Jr. 
Juiieanne  Ton  gate 
Charles  E.  Tooley,  Jr. 
Kendal  W.  Trent 
Patricia  L.  Tucker 
Andrea  Turner 
Charles  Turner 
Daniel  G.  Turner 
Cynthia  A.  Tyson 
Marten  Valdes 


Quentin  F.  Pemberton 
Jeffery  F.  Pollard 
Jerry  F.  Pollard 
Tammera  L.  Ragsdale 
Lydia  S.  Rankin 
Keith  A.  Ransom 
Daphne  D.  Reed 
Curtis  Rice 
Sheila  E.  Riley 
Saundra  K.  Rivers 
Veronica  A.  Rivers 
Rita  M.  Robards 
Gian  a Roberson 
Jeffery  L.  Roberts 
John  M.  Robinson 
Lisa  A.  Robinson 
Temple  J.  Robinson 
Shirley  Y.  Rogers 
Kristi  D.  Rohyans 
Michele  D.  Ruschhaupt 
Angel ia  L.  Russ 
Michael  E.  Sanders 
Brian  K.  Sayer 
Cecil  L.  Sayre 
Albert  T.  Scblebecker 
Cheryl  Y.  Schumpert 
Theodore  D.  Schuster 
Sandra  Searight 
Kevin  R.  Sedam 
Robert  A.  Sedam 
Wilbur  E.  Shidler,  Jr. 
Shauna  G.  Shields 
Larry  L.  Shouse 
Susan  R.  Sias 
Ronald  E.  Skelton 
John  M.  Smartz 
Robert  D.  Smiley 
Jo  Anna  M.  Smith 
Kenneth  Smith 


Robert  R.  Locke 
Kelli  J.  Lucid 
Laurel  E.  Manning 
Patrick  L.  Marsh 
David  A.  Marshall 
Gwendolyn  Matheny 
Ray  A.  McClary 
Kellie  D.  McClellan 
Cary  L.  McClure 
Alana  L.  McDaniel 
Terry  R.  McFarland 
Karen  D.  Merrifield 
Howard  L.  Miley 
Melissa  R.  Miller 
T amla  Y.  Miller 
Claire  I.  Mills 
Jeffrey  E.  Mills 
Diane  Mimms 
David  A.  Moore 
Stephen  D.  Moore 
Traci  D.  Moore 
Alan  W.  Moorman 
\ Anthony  C.  Morris 
! Shannon  P.  Mosley 
Royce  D.  Murray 
Brian  T.  Murry 
Julia  A.  Myers 
| Nora  L.  Newport 
j Charles  L.  Nutter 
Phillip  E.  Ochs  IV 
Andrea  K.  O’Gara 
! Kerry  L.  O’Neal 
D.  K.  Oldham 
f Michael  W.  Osborne 
Laura  J.  Padgett 
Jami  L.  Parent 
Sandra  L.  Parker 
Vicky  S.  Parrish 
Clifford  A.  Payne,  Jr. 


Mark  A.  Whorton 
Sharon  R.  Wilcox 
Michael  W.  Wilkes 
Julie  M.  Wilkinson 
Eddie  L.  Williams 
Roberta  C.  Williams 
Tammy  K.  Williams 
Belinda  K.  Willoughby 
James  D.  Wilson 
Richard  E.  Wilson 
St  aria  A-  Wilson 
Linda  J.  Woodfolk 
Paula  J.  Wright 
Lisa  A.  Wynalda 
Kevin  K.  YamafuJi 
Debbie  C.  Yates 
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